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"’Seal,”” Commodore John B. Lord’s motor-sailer, diving into it off the New England Coast 
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YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


President’s Cup Regatta Cancelled 
for Motor Boats 


> The President’s Cup Regatta officials 
have cancelled the power boat races because 
of defense preparations in Washington and 
the threatened shortage of gasoline in the 
East. This will be the first time in fifteen 
years that the regatta, originally concerned 
only with speed boats, has been without in- 
board or outboard events. John A. Remon, 
regatta association president, said that the 
races had been called off with the approval of 
Secretary Ickes after careful consideration 
and consultation with the Petroleum Con- 
servation Committee. 

However, with no worries about fuel short- 
ages, sailing officials have planned one of the 
biggest small boat regattas ever run off on the 
Potomac. The first race will be started on the 
afternoon of Saturday, September 13th, and 
the final two will be held on Sunday. 


Rio Grande Y. C. Elects Officers 


p> Ata recent election, the Rio Grande Yacht 
Club, of Brazil, chose the following officers 
for the season of 1941: Commodore, Alvara 
Alberto Cuello; vice commodore, F. J. Wood- 
head; secretary, Henrique Bianchini; treas- 
urer, Aluisio Asti. Directors, Theobaldo 
Hannes, Dirceu Rosselli; commissioners, 
Henrique Thiesen, Eugenio Strauch, Luiz 
F. Coimbra. 


Junior Yacht Club Elects 


p> At a recent meeting of the Stamford Y.C. 
Junior Y.C., the following officers were 
elected: Commodore, Alfred 8. Pitt; vice 
commodore, Gerald R. Daly; rear commo- 
dore, Robert Thomson; fleet captain, Radley 
H. Daly. 


Westchester Power Squadron 


Announces Sailing Lectures 


p> A recent survey of the extensive member- 
ship of the U.S. Power Squadrons has re- 
vealed that fully 40 per cent of the members 
are owners of or are primarily interested in 
sailing craft. This wasn’t as surprising as it 
might sound, particularly in Squadrons such 
as Westchester and Buffalo where sailors have 
taken a leading part in Squadron affairs for 
several years. 

The Westchester Squadron apparently 
feels that there are a great many other sailors 
and embryo sailors who might be attracted to 
Squadron courses and activities if the pro- 
gram headed a little more up their particular 
hawse pipes. Consequently, Commander 
Harold A. Baker has arranged for this fall a 
series of talks and lectures on sailing topics, to 
be given along with the Squadron’s regular 
fall courses in Elementary Piloting and Small 
Boat Handling. 

The roster of experts who will give the 
talks includes many of the best known writers 
and authorities in the sport. Gordon Ray- 
mond, well-known ocean racing skipper, will 
give his famous lecture on this subject; 
Charles F. Chapman will talk on equipment; 
William F. Crosby will discuss a subject to be 
announced; and Alfred F. Loomis will show 
moving pictures of Yankee’s campaign abroad 
in 1935 and of famous ocean races. Other 





CALENDAR 





SAIL 


August 30-September 1 — Commodore’s Cruise, Southern 
California Y.A., Catalina Island Y.C., Catalina Island. 
August 30-September 1— Windjammer’s Santa Cruz 
ce, San Francisco. 
August 30-September r. — Annual Regatta, Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Y.R.A., 
es 30-September pe — Annual Regatta, West River 
, Galesville, Md. 
peat 31-September 1 — Annual Regatta, South Shore 
Y.C., Milwaukee, Wis 
September 1 — Third Leg of Tri-State Race, Michigan 
City to Jackson Park, Jackson Park Y.C. 
September 1 — Class A Cats, 17 ft. Cats, and Class E 
Sloops, B.B.Y.R.A. Regatta, Seaside Park Y.C., N. J. 
September 5-7 — Class R Intermediate Series, Commo- 
dore Winton Cup, Cleveland Y.C. 
September 6-7 — Annual Regatta, Elk River Y.C., Old 
Field Point, Md. 
September 6-7 — Annual Regatta, Urbanna Y.C., Va. 
September 7-9 — Vice Commodore’s Cruise, Corinthian 
.C., Belvedere. 
September 12-14— Annual Regatta, Maryland Y.C., 
Baltimore, Md. 
September 13-14 — President’s Cup Regatta, Potomac 
River 8.A., Washington, D. C. 
i od 13-14— Annual Regatta, Sequoyah Y.C., 


ulsa. 

September 14— Commodore Sheldon Clark Regatta, 
Chicago Y.C. 

September 14— Y.R.A. Championship Regatta, St. 
Francis Y.C., San Francisco. 

September 14-21 — Championship Races, St. Francis 
Y.C., San Francisco. 

September 26-27 — Off Soundings Club Seventh Annual 
Fall Races, New London, Conn. 

September 27 — Southern California Y.A. Santa Barbara 
Island Race 

October 4-5 — - Annual “eg Rendezvous, The Corinthians, 
Port Washington, L. 

= 11 — Stratford Shoal Race, New Rochelle Y.C., 


Afternoon Regattas of Long Island Sound 


September 1— Larchmont Y.C.; 3-7, Manhasset Bay 
; 13, Indian Harbor Y.C.; 14, Horseshoe Harbor 
Y. C:: : 20, American Y.C.; 21, Horseshoe Harbor Y. C3 
27-28, Echo Bay Y.C. 


National and Sectional Championships 


August 30-September 1— Star Class, Shipping Board 
Trophy Series, Sheridan Shore Y.C., Wilmette, Ill. 
August 30-September 1— Fish Cl ass om, gaa 

Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy, Houston Y.C., Texas. 

September 3-5 — Races for Charles Francis ‘Adams Cup 
(Women’s Championships), American Y.C., Rye, N. Y. 

September 5-7 — Snipe org Saheebnttinte, Eagle 
Mountain Lake, Fort Worth, Texas. 

September 5-7 — Comet Seventh Annual Y.R.A. Na- 
tional Championships, Sandusky Bay, Ohio. 

September 6-7 — Eight-Metre & Class Q Champion- 
ships, Lutz Trophy, Jackson Park Y.C., Chicago. 

September 6-7 — Lightning Class National Champion- 
ships, Skaneateles Y. & C.C., 

September 7 — Sailing Canoes, Sixth Championship 
Series Race, American Canoe Association, East- 
chester Bay, N. Y. 

September 8-12 — Star Class, Atlantic Coast Cham- 
pionship, Eastchester Bay, N. Y. 

September 19-21— Penguin Dinghy Class National 
Championships, Annapolis Y.C., Md. 


Intercollegiate 


October 12 — Regatta (Williams, Cornell, M.I.T. and 
Harvard) at M.I.T. Nautical Association. 

October 12— Middle Atlantic Non-Member Dinghy 
Eliminations, Section A, Princeton Y.C. 

October 12-13 — New England Non-Member Dinghy 
 Ainaeaaaaican Intercollegiate, Coast Guard Academy 


jake 19 — Jack Wood Trophy Rate (Brown, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, M.I.T.) Harvard Y.C. 

October '19— Middle Atlantic Non-Member Dinghy 
Eliminations, Section B, Princeton Y.C. 

October 25 — Lucien Sharpe Memorial Trophy Regatta 
(Invitation), Brown University 

October 26 — Erwin H. Schell Trophy Regatta, Open 
Intercollegiate, M.I.T., Nautical Association. 

Neen 8 — Greater Boston Intercollegiate Regatta, 
M.I.T. Nautical Association. 

November 11 — Regatta (Brown, Coast Guard, M.I.T., 
and Yale), Brown University Y.C. 

ae 22 — Harvard-Yale Dinghy Regatta, Harvard 


POWER 


September 6-7 — A.P.B.A. Outboard Championships, 
Philadelphia Outboard Assn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

September 6-7 — Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy Race, 
Philadelphia Outboard Assn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

September 12-14 — Annual L. M.Y.A. Illinois Waterway 
Cruise, Chicago-Ottawa-Starved Rock and Return. 

September 13-14— Star Spangled Banner Regatta, 
Maryland Y.C., Baltimore. 

September 27-28 — New York Power Squadron Ren- 
dezvous, Hudson River, Forest View Basin. 

October 15 — First Division, Southward Ho Cruiser 
starts from World’s Fair Yacht Basin. 

October 25-28 — Salton Sea Regatta, Outboards and 
Inboards, Date Palm Beach, Calif. 

November 1 — Second Division, Southward Ho Cruise 
starts from World’s Fair Yacht Basin. | 

November 9 — Inboard Championships, California Y.C., 
Newport Bay. 


speakers and their subjects include Ernest 
Ratsey, Sails and Their Care; Ted Clark, 
Racing Tactics; C. Stanley Ogilvy, Tuning 
and Rigging; Andrew J. Smith, Marline- 
spike Seamanship; and Peter Kraght, mete- 
orologist for American Airlines, Weather. 

The lectures are open to all men and women 
interested in boating and will be given with- 
out charge. The Aibert Leonard High School, 
New Rochelle, New York, is the place — 
7:30 p.m., Tuesday, September 30th, is the 
time of the first lecture. 


Racing at Red Bank 


> This year, the contest for the Gold Cup 
was transferred to Red Bank, N. J., as part 
of the annual National Sweepstakes Regatta. 
Though there were half a dozen entries, on 
the eve of the regatta only three boats were 
expected to start and, when the starting gun 
was fired, but one appeared at the line. This 
was Zalmon G. Simmons’ My Sin, the boat 
which turned in a record-breaking perform- 
ance at Detroit in 1939, when she won at a 
66.24-mile pace. Two Ohio River racers were 
expected but did not arrive in time. So, being 
without a competitor, My Sin cruised lei- 
surely around a single 30-mile lap at 52.509 
m.p.h. and the Gold Cup goes to Greenwich, 
Conn. 

However, the other classes furnished 
plenty of excitement for the spectators along 
the Shrewsbury. In the 225 Class, Joseph J. 
Taggart, of Canton, Ohio, cleaned up in 
straight heats with Tommyann III while 
Edison Hedges, of Atlantic City, in Uncle 
Sam, took the 135’s to camp. Jack Cooper, of 
Kansas City, drove Tops Pup to victory in 
the 91-cubic-inch Class with a perfect score, 
making a new record of 53.129 m.p.h. in the 
second heat. 

In the National Sweepstakes, Tommyann 
III won the first heat, George Schrafft’s 
Chrissie IV took the second and Meadow- 
mere III, owned by Frank Ripp, Rockville 
Center, L. I., captured the third. The final 
score was: Christie IV, 827; Meadowmere 
III, 794; Tortuga II, 694; Seabiscuit, 423; 
Tommyann III, 400. There was good racing 
in the runabout and outboard classes as well. 
David Gerli cleaned up in the inboard run- 
abouts with his Gen VI and Edison Hedges 
won in the A, B, C and D runabouts with 
American Eagle. A full account of the regatta 
will appear in the next issue of YACHTING. 


Commodore Gooderham’s 
“Oriole IV” 


> In the August issue of YACHTING an ex- 
pression was used which might cause some 
confusion. In referring to gift of the 90-foot 
ketch Oriole IV to the Navy League of Can- 
ada, we said that she had been built for the 
late Commodore of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, George H. Gooderham. The 
word ‘‘late,’’ of course, referred to the posi- 
tion of Commodore and not to our old friend 
who filled that office so well and ably until 
1931. The use of the word “former’’ would 
have been better, but even editors have 
their moments of aberration. For anyone who 
may have misread our meaning, we would as- 
sure them that “George H.”’ is not by any 
means late at anything. 
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WHO NEEDS TO 


“ame ABOARD THIS ELCO 57 


Escape from pressure — to the restful comfort awaiting you 
aboard your Elco Motor Yacht. You'll get the benefit of a 
whole vacation in just 4 few days because this moderate-sized, 
skillfully planned Elco is the perfect place to relax! She’s 
available now — ready to go as soon as you are. 


@ (TOP) Close Framing is just one important construc- 
tion feature. Frames are steam-bent of straight grained 
white oak, typical of the high quality materials through- 
out this graceful yet rugged yacht. 


~@ (CENTER) Visibility Perfect from the spacious win- 
doWs of this 17 x 10’ deck saloon. Two Gray Marine 
Diesels develop speeds of 16 — 17 m.p.h. 


@ (BOTTOM) Comfortable Accommodations for an 
owner’s party of 5 to 6 and 2 crew. This owner’s state- 
room has private shower and concealed access to after 
deck. There is ample hanging locker space. 


See the 1941 Elco Fleet on display at Port Elco or 
write for illustrated literature to: 
Pe t 113 East 46th Street 
showroom PORT ELCO ji parkAveJNYC. 
kt kk 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. Florida Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.—Venetian Causeway, Miami Beach 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


TROUBLE ON THE GEORGES 


p> ‘Forty years, man and boy, I’ve followed 
salt water!’”’ raved the cook as he hove tin- 
ware into the lockers. 

“Well, why the hell didn’t you take up 
farming or get a job in a bakery?’’ queried 
the Old Man, who was getting a little impa- 
tient. 

““Why?” demanded the cook. “Why? Why 
does any man stick to such a life? I ask you. 
Why, blow me down, look what happened to 
the Nickerson. 


p> ‘August, Nineteen-twenty-four, it was, 
and a yellow day if there ever was one. The 
Nickerson was half full of swordfish and was 
cruising down on the middle of Georges, 
swinging off on to the shoal spots where the 
water was warmest and the fish finned with 
their backs clean out of water. Capt’n Bob 
Johnson was steering, Jim Tally was in the 
pulpit, Bill Paul at the galley range and the 
rest of ’em aloft. All around ’em, as far as a 
man could see, were the other vessels of the 
summer swordfish fleet, and all doing just as 
they were — steaming along, carrying the 
fores’] for shade more than anything else, and 
picking up a fish now and then. 

“Nobody knows exactly what happened to 
the glass. It was too good weather for anyone 
to give it much attention. That it must have 
dropped like a shot is clear enough, only they 
didn’t know. Probably it wouldn’t have made 
any difference. Anyhow, the first thing any- 
one knew of a change was a quick blackening 
of the sky and a chill breeze, along with a 
lump of a swell, that hit the Nickerson and 
made her reel. 


> “Bob sung out for all hands on deck and 
everything was battened down in a minute’s 
time. It had to be, for that was all the time 
there was and he and Tally stood at the 
wheel while the rest ducked below, knowing 
that it would be wet but suspecting nothing 
more than that. 

“Ten seconds after the fo’c’s’le slide 
closed, there hove up a sea that made those 
lads shudder. Up, up went the Nickerson 
until she stood right on her tail. Gear on the 
forrad deck slid right aft to the break and 
only her faithful old Diesel churning away 
kept her head up. The sea foamed and 
frothed along the crest and a few tons came 
aboard, taking dories, kegs and everything 
else that wasn’t bolted down, clean over the 
rail. The binnacle fetched away and went 
into the scuppers. Bob was on the point of 
asking Tally to pick it up when the schooner 
dipped over the crest of that sea and he 
changed his mind ‘No use,’ he reasoned in a 
flash, ‘we’ll never need it again!’ 

“For the schooner pointed right for the 
bottom! She slid down and down, until it was 
fair dark between the seas and the stink of 
the sea bottom penetrated even the fo’c’s’le, 
where everything had fetched away and 
tumbled into the eyes of her; stores, bunk 
gear, the stove and the men. 


> “After that, it was just a nightmare of 
breaking seas, every one of em a towering 
mass of rolling water with acres of wicked, 
surging foam boiling on the top. Bob held a 


course for deep water; if he prayed, he never 
told about it but the men below let go all 
around. Never did a vessel perform such 
antics in the world and live to come through 
it. Again and again she was buried to the 
sheerpoles in solid water; the sails, furled on 
the booms, were torn adrift, the fores’] alone 
standing because it was set. The wind had 
breezed to hurricane force and howled 
around her picking up masses of water as big 
as the vessel and slatting them bodily one 
way and another. Whenever she rose on a sea, 
they could glimpse other vessels here and 
there and the sight was fearsome to behold. 

“There went the smack Brother John, an 
old time clipper-built sloop, staggering under 
the peak of her mains’! with seas breaking 
over her steadily. The schooner Gladys, on 
her beam ends, with all hands in the rigging, 
tossing up against the sky and then settling 
out of sight. Not a man was ever seen after, 
neither a trace of the schooner. Every time a 
sea gathered ahead and came rearin’ and 
roarin’ along, Bob said to himself: ‘This is the 
last one; we’ll never stand another!’ But 
somehow she always seemed to miss the 
weight of it or the smother of its breaking 
went to one side or the other. 


p> ‘A nightmare! A wild, wicked dream that 
nobody could imagine unless they were drunk 
or crazy, and all the time the lads below just 
whimpered and said to each other: ‘Oh God, 
if I ever see land again I’ll never step foot 
off it!’ They meant it, too, no doubt about 
that. So it went for hours, until Bob and 
Tally were ready to drop in their tracks at 
the wheel; soaked, chilled, paralyzed from 


looking death in the eye but hanging on be- 
cause life was still in them and because the 
stout little schooner was holding on. 


> “Then they hit the deep water. No need 
to tell them where they were. The sea was 
awful, even then, but it didn’t break; just a 
cussed great swell but something that a ves- 
sel could ride. Shaken, white and bruised 
from being slatted around, the crew crawled 
up from below. They relieved Bob and Tally 
and they looked, half-wonderingly, at a world 
that none of them had ever expected to see 
again. But they still muttered, because they 
couldn’t quite speak out loud yet, that once 
ashore they would stay there. There was a 
solemnity about their words that goes with 
desperate situations. 


p> ‘Well, the nearest land was a market port 
and, after they had salvaged the binnacle 
from the scuppers, they laid a course that 
way. Sunset, on that day, saw the wind 
flattened to a dead calm and, although the 
sea still ran high, it was nothing to worry 
a Georges fisherman. They made the market, 
sold their trip and got a good price. 

“Then says Bob: ‘Well, how many of you 
fellows are going to leave me? Understand, 
I won’t blame you a bit if you all go’” 

“Bet yuh none of ’em left,” opined the 
Old Man. 

“Exactly right,’’ snapped thecook, “Sailor- 
men, of any sort, are all damned fools; they 
all shipped over and finished the season!” 

JosEpH CHAsE ALLEN 


LARGE FLEET SAILS 
EDGARTOWN REGATTA 


> Eight score sailing craft, from 55-foot 
yawls to 12-foot skiffs, split into 23 classes 
and representing 30 yacht clubs between 
New York and Marblehead, scurried round 
various courses in eastern Vineyard Sound, 
July 25th and 26th, in the Edgartown 
Yacht Club’s eighteenth contribution to 
maritime gaiety. This event was followed, on 
July 27th, by the club’s fourth race around 
Martha’s Vineyard for cruisers. 

There was a fine southwester the first day, 
and a promising northeaster at the go-off on 
the second, which unfortunately petered out 
but not before all hands had finished. The 
fleets numbered 162 and 166, respectively. 

Senior boat present was the sloop Mischief, 
owned by Horatio Brewster, of New Bedford, 
built in 1914 and one of the 250 surviving 
creations of the master, Nathanael G. Her- 
reshoff. Also on ‘hand was his last effort, 
Charles B. Rockwell, Jr.’s, green yawl 
Belisarius. Mischief won the first race and 
Belisarius took second in the cruising event. 
Newest boats were Major J. Casey’s yawl 
Lazy Lass IT, designed and built by himself, 
and Sidney A. Kirkman’s sloop Gogetia II, 
from the Crosby shop, probably one of the 
few new racing boats to carry an old-fash- 
ioned gaff. : 

Walter Rothschild’s yawl Avanti was easily 
the queen of the regatta squadron, taking 
both regatta events in the larger cruising 
class. Others which also gathered in two firsts 
were Richard V. Wakeman’s Monsoon II, of 
Marion, in the Yankee One Designs; John F. 
Kennedy’s Victura, of Hyannis Port, in the 
Wiannos; John Carter’s Grey Ghost, of Catau- 
met, in the Arrowheads; Frank C. Schirmer’s 
Blue Boy, of Lewis Bay, in the so-called 
S.M.Y.R.A. Class, the local designation for 
the old Cape Cod knockabouts; and Herman 
Page’s Swordfish, of Vineyard Haven, in the 
Menemshas. The biggest turnouts were in the 
Wiannos and 8.M.Y.R.A. classes, both from 
Cape Cod ports. 


p> Fifteen able yachts started Sunday after- 
noon in the round-the-island race for the 
Venona silver trays given by E. J. Bliss, 
owner of the old schooner of that name that 
won the Bermuda race of 1908. The leader al- 
most from the start, and winner in the first 
division by a minute and twenty-five seconds, 
was Charles H. Jones, Jr.’s, yawl Ayesha, of 
Cohasset, a Rhodes-Nevins 1932 production. 
In the second section, Lazy Lass I had a mar- 
gin of more than four hours. Both were more 
than twelve hours covering the 72 miles out 
through the Muskeget Channel and around 
No Man’s and Vineyard Sound Lightship. 

Their competitors in corrected time were, 
Belisarius, F. G. Crane’s cutter Freedom, and 
Mortimer Hays’ schooner Sunbeam, in the 
first division. In the second were G. B. Pin- 
chot’s cutter Nanki-Poo, Harvey Knowles’ 
cutter Cricket II, Homer P. Clark’s yawl 
Zodiac, William G. Saltonstall’s yawl Arbella, 
F. B. Horner’s cutter Dionis, E. S. Kelley’s 
cutter Tadpole, Gogetta II and J. H. Ware, 
Jr.’s, cutter Wundoon. 

W. U. Swan 
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Home waters 


with EXIDES for engine cranking, lights and auxiliaries 


IESIGNED for deep sea fishing, the 

newly completed ‘Reverie III’’ will 
cruise the Caribbean this winter... fully 
equipped for pleasure and safety. 


She can speed along at 17knots or more, 
powered with twin 150 h.p. Diesel en- 
gines. To start these engines, she has the 
dependable power of two Exide Marine 


Batteries. 


And the Exides do far more . . . They 
assure an unfailing electrical supply for 
all lights, a photoelectric pilot and an 
associated electric steering system, ship- 
to-shore radio telephone, radio direction 


New 48'4" yacht “Reverie III," designed by E. Lock- 
wood Haggas, built by Charles P. Leek & Sons, Lower 
Bank Boat Works, Lower Bank, N. J., for President 


in summer ... the Caribbean in winter 


finder, the pressure system for hot and 
cold water, a shower pump and an elec- 
tric bilge pump. 


Peace of mind afloat is no pipe dream 
for the owner of ‘‘Reverie III,’’ since he 
can rely on his Exides for efficient per- 
formance, long life and minimum over- 
all cost. 


There are Exide Marine Batteries for 
large and small craft, all built in accord- 
ance with recognized marine standards 
... all made to live up to Exide’s excel- 
lent reputation among skippers every- 
where. See your marine dealer today, or 
write to us. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Franklin F. Moore of Rider College, Trenton, N.J. Two 
16-cell Exide Batteries crank her twin Diese! en- 
gines and provide power for lights and auxiliaries. 
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p> ‘Last evening, while re-reading your col- 
umn in the May issue,”’ confides Dick Fler- 
lage, “‘I chanced on the squib pertaining to 
running lights and their attendant confusing 
characteristics . . . which brought to mind 
a recent happening on the Ohio... . It 
seems that a young neophyte and his gal of 
the evening were bowling along the Ohio 
about 10:00 p.m., just above Dam No. 36, 
in the lad’s lately acquired, and first, run- 
about. . . . The river was ‘in pool,’ meaning 
that the dam was up and boats had to lock 
through... . A series of three vertically 


placed green lights proclaimed this fact to the 
world at large. . . . The lockmaster, seeing 
the boat’s running lights coming downstream 
hell bent for election, opened the gates and 
waited. ... Our young friend, unaware 
that the green lights were the signal to use the 
chamber, proceeded to run over the dam at 
top speed... . 

The Providence which looks after sailors 
and fools alike must have been working over- 
time that evening for neither boy nor gal was 
injured though boat and motor were pretty 
well smashed. . . . The young skipper, when 
questioned, said he thought there ought to be 
a bunch of red lights across the river so a guy 
would know what to do. . . . This despite the 
government pamphlet of instructions that is 
required aboard all boats on inland rivers. . . . 

But apparently not required reading. . . . 


> For once the Coast Guard got a break; it 
was the police that had the job of rescuing 
five castaways and a dog named Silver from 
a raft on-which they had succeeded in voyag- 
ing from Manhattan to Brooklyn for ciga- 
rettes but which refused to make the return 
trip despite the frantic efforts of the land- 
lubber crew, abetted by the frantic yapping 
of their mascot . . . A dozen radio cars from 
three Manhattan precincts, supplemented 
by about as many from Brooklyn, went 
screaming from pier to pier in a desperate 
search for the raft which had disappeared 
under a pier but, as all piers look pretty much 
alike, it was some time before the identity of 
the pier was discovered . . . It took a police 
launch to sight the derelict and her petrified 
complement who had never before adven- 
tured afloat . . . and vowed they never will 
again. ... 


> Having been brought up (mostly in a 
boat) in Newport, I naturally never thought 
of setting foot in Southampton, as we New- 
porters felt, in those days, toward the Long 
Island resort somewhat the way Bermudians 
do about Nassau — possibly due to a spot 


of professional jealousy, though I certainly 
wasn’t conscious of any such sentiment. . . . 
I once got as near there as Quogue, sailed in a 
tiny knockabout in a two-by-four race, cap- 
sized and walked ashore — which considera- 
bly increased my contempt for inland waters. 
. . . What was the use of knowing how to 
swim, I figured, if you were in a place where 
you couldn’t drown? .. . 

Well, the other day Colles Coe, the South- 
ampton Beau Brummel and racing enthusi- 
ast, invited me down there for a week-end 
and got such an enthusiastic acceptance as 
practically to bowl him over. . . . I hadn’t 
been afloat all summer, for one thing; I 
wanted a swim at that fabulous beach I’d 
heard had Bailey’s backed off the chart — 
and, besides, I liked the guy . . . Too late I 
discovered he had formed the impression I 
was a top-drawer small boat racing skipper 
and was going to surprise me by letting me 
have the tiller of the Cape Cod knockabout 
he crews aboard in the Saturday afternoon 
races of the Southampton Y.C. . . . Vainly 
I protested that I confined my racing to deep 
water competition. . . . He protested I was 
too modest and, to make matters worse, when 
we hit the Beach Club he introduced me as a 
skipper of international racing fame — and 
from that moment my name was forgotten 
and I was addressed respectfully by all and 
sundry as “Internash.” . . . Several of the 
local skippers who were doing all right in the 
series this summer regarded me with interest 
and politely said they hoped to learn a lot 
from my tactics on the morrow. . . . 

The race was scheduled for 3:30 and our 
boat was being overhauled at a yard some 
seven miles distant from the scene of the 
start (I had almost written crime)... . 
Another guy who was to sail with us was 
made responsible for seeing that sails, bat- 
tens, spinnaker boom, etc., were all aboard 
and, after a swim and lunch at the beach, we 
were to get under way in the owner’s run- 
about, pick up and tow our entry to the 
line. . . . Colles figured we could execute 
that maneuver in about an hour and a half 
inasmuch as the power craft had a nice turn 
of speed — and, believe me, I did nothing to 
disillusion him. . . . Knowing boat yards, I 
figured it would take us more like three hours. 
. . . We dawdled at the beach and didn’t 
get under way in the motor boat until around 
BWO.: & :% 

As I expected, she wasn’t even in the 
water (though there was plenty in her), but 
lay, half-waterborne, inhercradle. . . . After 
a lot of pulling, hauling, bailing and bending 
sails, we got under way with her in tow. .. . 
I had the tiller. . . . As we whizzed through 
the draw off old Shinnecock Light and opened 
up the starting line, I could see the white 
sails of the racing fleet spread out like a fan. 
. . . They’d started, all right — and without 
“Tnternash.” . . . Anyway, if we had made 
the line we’d have been in there without our 
spinnaker boom or battens. . . . But I got 
queer looks from some of the skippers next 
morning, just the same. .. . 

They have fun in those boats, in case you 
don’t know, and Vadim Makaroff races 
regularly in one of them... . 
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> The United States Coast Guard telephoned 
YacuHTING’s offices last month asking for in- 


formation concerning the whereabouts of 


William K. Vanderbilt’s Alva. . . . It seems 
that the C.G. was about to take her over the 
following week and, prior to making arrange- 
ments for doing so, had quite sensibly decided 
to locate her — but their efforts in this direc- 
tion had so far proved futile. . . . 

A pretty big packet to get mislaid, I’d say. 
. . . [ was aboard Alva at her home port in 
Northport some years ago and was impressed 
not only by her symmetry and ruggedness 
but by the discipline everywhere in evidence. 
. . . Mr. Vanderbilt, of course, commanded 
his ship and was always referred to as the 
Commodore. ... He is as competent at 
steamboatin’ as his famed brother “‘ Mike”’ is 
at the helm of a Cup defender and apparently 
cares as little about sail as Harold does about 
power. . . 


> An advertisement for the steamboat 
Diamond, plying between New York and: Al- 
bany a century ago, recites that she is 270 
feet long and draws three feet, and that the 
engine is ‘‘very still. . . .” 

Further, that ‘‘The Diamond is a very stiff 
boat and does not roll or careen in rough wa- 
ter. . . . Passengers are not called up by a 
bell on reaching the wharf, but rise at their 
own leisure, all noise on deck being strictly 
prohibited. . . .” 

Maybe, after all, it was aboard Diamond 
that Rip Van Winkle had his twenty-year 
siesta... . 


> Martin L. Cassell, Jr., of Chicago, was 
amused at a feature article in the ‘‘Chicago 
Daily Tribune” one Sunday last month 
which referred to a dinghy as a glorified row- 
boat with a sail and centerboard. This is a 
slot through which you drop the keel when 


you are out of shallow water. . . . The piece 


goes on to say that Star Class boats may be 
seen almost any week-end tacking about a 
semicircular course, gracefully keeling to the 
wind with the sails popping and the crew 
hanging for dear life from the gunwales. 

“Indeed, it must be an interesting sight,”’ 
observes Mr. Cassell, “from the landlubber’s 
viewpoint.” ... 


> Graham Biglow’s Tiny Teal made the 
headlines in a big way for a small boat when 
she won that race around Block Island.during 
the American Yacht Club cruise. . . . Fora 
while I thought ‘“‘Biggy” must have hired a 
press agent. ... — TELLTALE 
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Help to Bring About These Days Again 
For the benefit of the British War Relief Society, 


one thousand reprints of this picture, printed on 
heavy paper suitable for framing have been made 
and will be sent to readers of ‘Yachting’ for 
one dollar each. Address Mr. Allan Crawfurd, 
British War Relief Society, Chicago, Ill. 


Six-Metres racing off Hunter's 
Quay, on the Clyde, in 1939 


WHITE SAILS CROWDING 


Great Britain as it was and as it will be again 
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Kent Hitchcock 


“‘Escapade,”’ Walter Elliott’s California ‘‘32,” winner of the Transpacific Race, passing out by San Pedro breakwater 


POINT FIRMIN TO DIAMOND HEAD 


By J. F. KIMBALL 





HONOLULU RACE. START, NOON, JULY 4TH. DISTANCE, 2225 NAUTICAL MILES TO DIAMOND HEAD. 


Allowance Elapsed Time Corrected Time 


Yacht Owner Rig 
Escapade........ D. W. Elliott. Sloop 
ree D. & G. Griffiths Cutter 
We. = c's scdesas Brooks Gifford Cutter 
Stella Maris II... .Dr. A. A. Steele Ketch 
Magic Carpet..... Frank Kent Ketch 
White Cloud...... R. R. Pratsch Ketch 
Indifferent....... Fred B. Hunie Cutter 


D. H. M.S. D. H. M. 8. D. H. M.S. 
1:00:54:50 13:22:37 :14 12:21 :42:24 
0:22:44:18 13:23:21 :37 13:00:37:19 
0:18:24:20 13:21:23:05 13:02:58:45 
Scratch 13:21:04:02 13:21:04:02 
2:13:13:28 16:12:48:40 13:23:35:12 
2:14:03 :32 16:18:51 :05 14:04:47:33 
2:06:16:17 16:15:29:39 14:09:13:22 


Escapade wins Governor’s Trophy, first on corrected time. Stella Maris II wins 
Transpacific Y.C. Trophy for first to finish. Pajara wins second prize; Jorie, third. 





to spend an hour or two in an outrigger canoe 

lazily paddling out towards the reef. Her crew 
waited for just the right wave, working like madmen to 
catch it, and then shooting at express train speed towards 
the beach, spray flying, breath gone — to start all over 
again. The sky was blue —I recommend to stylists and 
artists that they use that blue, calling it “Hawaiian” — 
the clouds piled in masses around the horizon as only trade 


Mi and I sat on Waikiki Beach waiting our turn 


wind clouds can be. Close to the beach the water, soft and 
warm, was pale jade; further out, deep green, then a streak 
of white, then dark blue, almost black; and at the reef it 
smashed itself into brilliant, gleaming spray. Out in Molokai 
Channel, a destroyer sped eastward, towing behind her a 
gunnery practice target. 

It was most pleasant and, after nearly 17 days at sea in 
the long race that started off San, Pedro and ended off 
Diamond Head, most relaxing. We were fast becoming 


peepee 
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“Stella Maris Il,” Dr. Steele’s wishbone ketch, with her red 
Genoa pulling, slides past Diamond Head, first in of the fleet 


accustomed to giving the standard answer: “ Wait 
a little while” to any request that we bestir our- 
selves. I wouldn’t say that the Islands and their 
climate are enervating, but rather that they teach 
us what we so sorely need — relaxation. 

While we waited and kept a weather eye open 
with admiring glances at the very many feminine 
attractions, George Griffith, co-owner with his 
brother Dave of the Pajara, and Fritz and another 
member of Pajara’s crew plopped down on the sand 
beside us. As it always did when two or more of us 
were within hailing distance of each other, talk 
gravitated to the Transpacific Race we had just 
finished. We spoke of this and that, ‘‘of shoes and 
ships and sealing wax,” but mostly of ships. Here, 
on the white sand, was a group, ranging in age from 
18 more or less tender years to my own age of 
something more than that, a group whose members 
had just completed a run across the Pacific, and 
who, with memories of parted halliards, fisting wet 
canvas, long wheel watches, the uneasy, perpetual 
motion of small boats at sea still fresh in our minds, 
were telling each other that sailing was the only 
life, that perhaps it would be a good idea to race back 
to the mainland. I asked George and Fritz and the 
other boy — I’m sorry I have forgotten his name 
but I do remember he was only 18 years of age — 


Pan Pacific Press Photos 


how soon they would enter another ocean race. This 
had been their first, as it had been for the majority 
of us. George answered that the next race would see 
them again, either in their own boat or as crew 
members in another. 

I remembered that these were youngsters, that 
the Pajara was sailed by the youngest crew ever to 
enter a Transpacific race, that George, the skipper, 
was only 20, and Dave, the navigator, only 23. 

Then I remembered what Rad Pratsch had said 
one day as we sailed down the coast in the White 
Cloud before the race. The day before, rounding 
Point Conception and running down Santa Barbara 
Channel, we had had a little blow. Our trouble 
started first when the spinnaker outhaul carried 
away. We lowered the sail, spliced the outhaul, sent 
the spinnaker up again. Five minutes later it had to 
come in. It seemed only ten minutes later, though 
the log gives me the lie on that, that we had to take 
the main off her. Finally, we had the White Cloud 
down to jib, jib topsail, and forestaysail. We logged 
13.6 nautical miles in two hours, when the jib top- 
sail sheet carried away. We took the sail in; the old 
adjuration, ‘‘one hand for yourself and one for the 
ship,” was strictly followed —the bowsprit was 
worse than any broncho — and finished out the 
day under the two sails remaining. 

Next morning was bright, with the sea calmer and 
a good sailing breeze. Rad, who has been sailing in 
some craft or other since he was fourteen years old, 
remarked: ‘‘When we have to work as we did yes- 
terday and the day before, I wonder why I ever go 
to sea. Then a day like today makes me know why.” 

But I had the answer of only the youngest and the 
oldest skippers in the race, answers perhaps prompted 


As slick as when she started from the mainland nearly fourteen 
days earlier, ‘Escapade’ lies to after crossing the finish line 





by youthful enthusiasm and by a deep knowledge and love of the 
sea. What about the others? 
So, after exhausting my energy but not my appetite for shooting 


the surf in an outrigger canoe, I sauntered up the beach and along 

shady streets looking for the rest of the skippers and their crews. 

I wanted to know whether the fact that this year there were only 

seven entries meant that the Transpacific had lost its charm. I 
(Continued on page 80) 


W. C. Sawyer 
“‘Pajara’’ (upper left), David and George Griffiths, took second. Above, “‘Indiffer- 
ent,” Fred Hunie. Below, Brooks Gifford’s ‘“‘Jorie’’ finishing 19 minutes after 
“Stella Maris Il.” “White Cloud,” lower left, Rad Pratsch, smallest of the fleet 
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ONSIDERING that it was a long and tiring trip, I 
g suppose I got away with it all right. The weather was 

ideal. Nothing happened to upset my plans and I 
arrived on schedule. Yet, somehow, it was not the brave 
adventure I had planned. 

On Thursday, I was still in Casco Bay enjoying the last 
of my summer vacation. On Monday morning, I had to be 
at my desk in New York. My boat was a 36-foot motor- 
sailer of many renovations and indefinite age. No shipmate 
was available but I felt that, with luck, I could get her home 
on time, using power all the way. 

At noon, I took the skiff aboard. When I went over to 
the gas dock to fill the tanks, the engine sounded peculiar. 
The exhaust was not muffled and powerful sounding but 
hollow, sharp, high pitched — a little hysterical, I thought. 
I did what I could think of with the spark and the cooling 
water but there was no change. While the boy poured in 
60 gallons of gas, I tried to reason out what might be wrong. 
But I have no intuitive feelings about engines and not 
enough insight into them to reason much. When the tanks 
were full, I headed out into Casco Bay and on my way. 
My immediate goal was the Cape Cod Canal, about 125 
miles away. 

Although cruising single-handed, I was not alone. My 
companion was the family cat, Henry by name, a big black 
fellow with a bushy tail and tassels on his ears. Henry was a 
most sympathetic companion. I think we both longed to go 
to sea, only to be frightened when we got there. As a rule, 
he stood watch from a comfortable position on my lap, not 
so much because of affection as because he got less vibration 
ensconced there. 

While the engine was apparently not just right, there was 
no real danger. I could ride out heavy weather under the 
auxiliary sails, or make port, or even sail the whole way if 
necessary. 

At 6:00 p.m., I passed a buoy off Cape Elizabeth and laid 
a course for Cape Ann. There was not a 
breath of wind and the noisy exhaust could 
probably be heard by the keeper of the 
light on the cape. He probably said to his 
wife as he sat down to supper: ‘‘That 
fellow out there has a poor set of valves. 
He’s losing most of his power.”’ I was no 
such expert diagnostician. All I knew was 
that the exhaust sounded a little funny 
and speed through the water was not what 
it might have been. 

The sunset was beautiful. The land 
slid away to starboard until it was only a 
thin gray line. Gently the boat glided 
over the swells. For a long time I tried 

patiently to lash the wheel so that the 
boat would hold her course but it was no 
use. She would swing off slowly, one way 
or the other, and presently be running at 


My boat was a 36-foot motor-sailer of 
many renovations and indefinite age 
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WITH THE CAT FOR CREW 


A Fast Trip along the New England Coast in an Old Boat 


By B. J. PLATT 


right angles to her course. So I sat and steered and Henry 
sat on top of me and allowed himself to be hypnotized by 
the bubbles going by the stern. 

When the show was over and the curtain came down on 
the sunset, I turned on the running lights. The stern light, 
hung in the mizzen shrouds, lit the deck and cockpit and the 
white water under the counter. I rigged a life line about the 
deck. The boat seemed small in the dark ocean. At midnight, 
part of the moon came up slowly. There was still no breath 
of wind. 

Everything was fine. I had planned the trip carefully so 
as to travel at night when the prevailing head wind would 
drop. I had anticipated fair weather. I had corrected my 
compass, plotted my course and the miles were ticking off’ 
on the chart. 

I left the wheel and made a tour of the deck. The forward 
part of the boat had been vacant so long that I peeked over 
the bow half expecting to see a pair of mermaids sitting on 
the bobstay. I stood on the cabin top, holding to the main 
boom. The boat seemed like a lighted surfboard plunging 
through the dark water. The darkness exaggerated the speed 
and turmoil of the water alongside. I don’t know how long 
I watched before I realized the boat was heading back and 
the moon was over the stern instead of the bow. 

The engine rattled steadily along. From time to time, I 
crawled under the skiff down into the engine compartment. 
I greased the water pump, oiled and adjusted a little, but 
the din and heat were so bad I quickly crawled out. My 
trips to the engine were really only humble gestures towards 
that hot heap of iron. I was afraid to ignore it and afraid to 
do anything to it. Besides, I felt seasick as soon as I left 
the fresh air. 

Since the start, I had been pumping occasionally. There 
had always been a little leak around the rudder port when 
the boat was under power. I congratulated myself on the 
fine big pump I had installed within easy reach of the wheel. 
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Henry usually sat on my lap, not from affec- 
tion but because he got less vibration there 


That pump, I assured myself, could handle a sizable hole in 
the bottom and, no matter how the bilge water sloshed 
around, it could not become clogged because I had put a 
strainer on the lower end. 

About three o’clock in the morning, I passed Cape Ann. I 
could not pick out the particular buoy to which I had laid 
my course but cross bearings on the lights ashore showed me 
about where I was and I headed across Massachusetts Bay 
for the Cape Cod Canal. While I was working over the chart 
in the cabin, Henry put his head in the hatch and let out a 
feline scream that pierced the roar of the engine and made 
my hair stand on end. He was afraid to go into the cabin 
while the engine was running and had apparently thought 
I was away from the wheel too long. 

About this time, I noticed that the generator had broken 
and the ammeter no longer registered. I 
crawled below and looked at the generator. It 
looked hot, as though it had burned out, but I 
could not think of anything to do for it. I 
switched off all but the binnacle light to save 
the battery as much as possible. I had seen 
the lights of only two ships during the entire 
night. 

Two hours from Cape Ann I was exhausted 
from steering and watching the lighted com- 
pass card. I shook from the cold in spite of 
woolen clothes and oilskins and the fact that 
it was the end of July. I started the fire in the 
stove and, between trips to the wheel to put 
the boat back on her course, I cooked some 
cereal. It tasted terrible but I choked it down. 

By the time I had finished this obnoxious 
gruel, the night was beginning to fade. I 
switched off the engine, steered listlessly on 


With the mizzen set, we made good time 
on our course in spite of the balky engine 
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the course until the boat lost headway and then listened. 
There was no breath of wind. At first, I heard no sound; 
then I heard the whispering wish-wash of the water along- 
side. I went below in the strange hush of the silent engine, 
marked my reckoned location on the chart, noticed that I 
was fifteen miles from the nearest land and tumbled onto 
the bunk. 

An hour later I came to just in time to scramble on deck 
and put the cereal over the side. For some time I hung my 
head over the rail and regarded my dim reflection in the 
bottomless green water. When I sat up and looked around, 
I saw that it was a foggy morning but the fog was not over- 
head beeause, looking up, I saw the gibbous moon, gone 
pale and ashen, the way I felt. Astern, a single gray gull 
floated on the water, apparently thinking I was a fisherman 
and would be throwing over waste from my bait. 

‘“‘T’m no fisherman,” I said to the gull, under my breath, 
“‘T’m a yachtsman.” Then I lay on the deck a while. 

Finally, I stirred myself and measured the gasoline. There 
was only half the amount I expected to find in the tanks. 
Carefully I computed the mileage run and found I was 
getting only two miles to the gallon instead of the better 
than three I was wont to get. Liquid gas was apparently 
running through the burned out valves. The number of 
miles to go to the Canal divided by two came out to the 
exact number of gallons in the tanks. I thought that over a 
while. There was no place to buy gas at this end of the Canal 
that I knew of but there was a Coast Guard station at the 
inner end of the jetty and I thought they would probably 
help me out. On the other hand, I could make for Plymouth 
and buy gas. But that was out of my way. 

The engine started easily and was soon hammering away 
with the too familiar din. The ocean had a dull polish on it, 
like a duck pond or a puddle. The hours dragged by without 
change. Henry napped on my knees. The fog began to burn 
off and I saw a couple of fishermen churning out to sea with 
men at the mastheads and seine boat astern. Then a strip 
of shore came up on the starboard bow and, finally, at noon, 
the jetties came in sight. 

I measured the gas again. The tanks were hardly wet. 
The wind continued to hold off, even after the fog had gone, 
and the sun burned a high polish on the ocean. For two more 
long hours the boat rattled along. Three other small yachts 
were converging on the Canal. I could see their wakes curl 
out astern but all four of us seemed to be on the same watery 

(Continued on page 73) 











Hauthaway Mabbet 


With sheets broad off in a quartering wind and all the kites aloft. Carl A. Moses’ yawl ‘Maggie Fury 
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TAKING A MARLIN AT FULL SPEED 


An Experiment in Taking Fish from a Large Yacht 


By LEON MANDEL 


in the Diesel yacht Buccaneer, accredited by the Field 

Museum of Chicago as an expedition. Our primary object, 
and that of the two museum staff members who accompanied 
us, was the collection of bird specimens from certain Carib- 
bean cays and all the information that we could gather con- 
cerning them. But the secondary purpose of the voyage was 
nearer to my heart. I hoped to extend further our knowledge 
of the range of that great fighting fish, the marlin; and our 
itinerary seemed admirably suited to this. We sailed south 
from Cuba to Swan Island, then to the Bay Islands of 
Honduras, cruising northwest from there through the Gulf 
of Guatemala, and then continuing up the coasts of Guate- 
mala, British Honduras and Yucatan. To get the desired 
bird specimens, we had planned on stopping at many of the 
cays and islands en route. While a land party worked ashore, 
I planned to use the fishboat to troll in what seemed to be 
most promising waters. 

But alas for human hopes! In some thirty odd days, the 
wind and sea moderated enough for only six days of fishing. 
The one large blue marlin that broke my light tackle, and 
the several small white marlin that tapped at the big baits 
on the following days, merely served to stimulate my curios- 
ity. To add to my annoyance, lowering and hoisting the 
26-foot fish boat from the large yacht was dangerous, some- 
times impossible. Even when overboard, trolling was 
difficult, while fighting a marlin was nearly impossible. 

So this trip of 1939 came to a conclusion, successful in its 
birds but assuredly a poignant memory of chagrin as far 
as marlin fishing was concerned. 


[' DECEMBER, 1939, my wife and I sailed from Havana 


“Carola,” from which the trolling was done from the chair nearly 
21 feet above water. The ensign staff was always unshipped 


Pumping up a 340-pound marlin taken a day’s run from Balboa 


In the months that followed I gave much thought to the 
possibility of taking fish from a large yacht on one of these 
expeditions. Out of these thoughts an idea was born — an 
idea based on the necessities of the situation. Why not rig a 
fishing chair on the stern of the yacht herself? 

The suggestion brought forth a storm of orthodox disap- 
proval as various people were questioned about the possi- 
bilities. Only a feather could be used in trolling at a speed of 
ten to fifteen knots, they pointed out, and whoever heard of 
marlin taking feathers! Even if they should deviate from 
their usual diet of carefully prepared baits, they certainly 
would not want to feed at high speed. But, supposing the 
impossible should occur and one did take a bait, no boat over 
50 feet could be maneuvered enough to give the fisherman 
a chance. And so it went. But the idea thrived on objections. 

It is generally believed that marlin strike blindly and are 
not so choosy as the sailfish or broadbill, so perhaps a feather 
could be used successfully. I even heard vague rumors that 
marlin had struck at them in the past. It has been fairly well 
established that the marlin is one of the fastest fish that 
swims, probably reaching speeds as high as 40 and 50 miles 
an hour, so why shouldn’t they feed at ten knots and above 
as well as at the usual four to six knot trolling speed. As far 
as boating a fish from a large yacht was concerned, there 
were undoubted difficulties that presented themselves but, if 
the fish could be persuaded to strike at the bait, at least a 
new fishing ground might thus be found. 

All in all, the months that passed were good months be- 
cause to a fisherman who cannot fish, arguing and thinking 
of fishing is the next best thing. 

Finally December came again, bringing vacation and 
another Field Museum expedition. This time we sailed 
aboard the chartered 247-foot yacht Carola, the Navy having 
taken over our own boat in the interim. We were to leave the 





Captain Bill Gray roping the marlin from 
the dinghy after putting the flying gaff in 


Panama Canal and cruise among the Galapagos 
Islands, then go to Talara, Peru, and back 
north to Balboa. Marlin had been reported 
from all of these waters at various times of the 
year but time was lacking to do all the fishing 
we desired. The distances to be covered were 
great and the Galapagos Islands themselves 
were the main Museum interest, with marlin 
again secondary. Under these circumstances, 
trolling from the yacht would be most desir- 
able. Long miles of water could be covered and 
it would not be necessary to slow the yacht 
down to the trolling speed of the fish boat nor 
take the chance of lowering and hoisting in a 
boat in rolling seas. Above all, it was an oppor- 
tunity to test a new fishing idea. 
It should be made clear at this point that the 
author had slight hopes of ever boating a fish; 
but this did not seem to be the primary con- 
sideration. If marlin could be raised to fast 
trolling feathers, we could establish their range 
well beyond the usual fishing grounds where 
boats, guides and all the necessary adjuncts are 
available. What one boat can do, all can do, 
and the thrill of marlin fishing is not alone in the landing of 
these giant fish, soul satisfying as that may be. We know a 
few spots in the world now where marlin are found at certain 
times of the year. There are still fewer spots where it is 
believed they may remain throughout the entire year. 
Where they come from, where they go, where they spawn 
and how they vary — all this is still unknown. And only slow 
and painful trial and error methods can fill in the gaps. 


We left Balboa outward bound on the 15th of January, 
1941. The next day, at noon, after having gotten tackle in 
shape, Bill Gray and I proceeded aft to our experimental 
station. This consisted of an ordinary wicker fishing chair 
procured just before leaving Florida. It had a rod butt 
holder but it did not have an adjustable back. It was fixed 
to a swivel which in turn was bolted to the sun deck at the 
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extreme after end of the ship, about 18 feet above the water. 
Just abaft the chair, and under the wire rail that marked the 
extreme point of after overhang, a wooden footboard was 
improvised. Immediately next to the chair, near the stan- 
chion, a pushbutton was rigged which connected with a bell 
on the bridge. We went to our experimental station where I 
proceeded to install myself in the chair and put the tackle 
into operation. 

This tackle consisted of a 16-0 Vom Hofe reel mounted on 
a Tycoon Martuna rod with 900 yards of 54-thread line — 
standard marlin equipment. The only unusual feature con- 
sisted of a 5 oz. white feather duster lure which contained a 
12-0 hook. 

I lowered myself into the chair and put the butt into the 

(Continued on page 72) 


Loren Woods and the marlin on the deck of ‘“‘Carola.” 
Above, hoisting the fish aboard the yacht, using one of 
the launch davits and falls for the job 
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A fresh northeaster blew at the start of the Chicago-Mackinac Race. Here Class A hits the line 
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The Thirty-fourth Mackinac Race Sailed in Fast Time 


By ROBERT A. HAYNIE 





HE Chicago Yacht Club’s thirty-fourth an- 
nual Mackinac Race was sailed this year 
in exceptionally good weather and, for the 
leaders, in fast time. The winners: Cruis- 
ing Division, Breeze; Universal Division, 
Lively Lady. While the entry list indicated 
a record number of starters, last minute scratches reduced 
the fleet to fifty yachts, forty in the Cruising Division and 
ten in the Universal Division. It was as fine a fleet as could 
be desired. 

Most of the yachts had sailed in former races but among 
the new entries were John B. Ford’s Royono (ex-Mandoo II), 
scratch yacht in the Cruising Division; Ruth S II (ex- 
Vryling), owned by Ed Olin; Shadrach (ex-Moby Dick), 
owned by Hollis Baker, of Grand Rapids; Mark Atwood’s 
Mimi, Harry Ziemann’s Carolyn, of Milwaukee, and Henry 
Holsman’s Wench, all in the Cruising Division. 

Newcomers in the Universal Division were /ris, a Twelve- 
Metre, owned by Harry Fletcher, of Alpena, and Scimitar 
(ex-Cotton Blossom II), owned by the Wiman-Faurot- 
Spencer syndicate. ~ 

The day of the race, July 19th, brought in a fresh nor’- 
easter, about 18 to 20 miles’ worth, making a beat into a 
moderate sea, with most of the yachts carrying full working 
sails. 

The Universal Division was sent away first at one o’clock, 
Class D, Cruising Division, at 2:00 p.m., followed by Classes 
C, B and A at half-hour intervals. The wind held fairly 
steady in direction and increased slightly in strength late 
in the afternoon. 

Most of the yachts elected to stand out on the port tack 
until they could clear Grosse Point and then go around on 
the port tack, evidently playing the forecast which was for 
northwest to north winds Saturday night. However, a num- 
ber continued to the eastward and then tacked to thenorth 
to bring them back to the course, which, in the case of 
Tahuna, in which the writer sailed, set us on the course 
about 10:30 that night about 35 miles from the start. A 
third group, including Southern Cross and Trident, continued 


to the eastward, evidently playing for an easterly shift, but 
luck was against them. 

An interesting feature of the race was a telephone schedule 
which was worked up beforehand, among those yachts 
equipped with radio telephones — Manitou, Copperhead, 
Betty Bro, Tahuna and Bangalore. These yachts were to talk 
to Manitou at 11:30 a.m. and p.m. each day, giving their 
positions and the positions of the yachts they sighted. 
Manitou would then compile the position of the fleet and 
broadcast it, at 12:00, for the benefit of the Coast Guard 
stations. 

So it was with great interest that we opened up with the 
telephones at 11:30 Saturday night to learn where the fleet 
was. Of course, we couldn’t know where every yacht was 
but the information gave us a good idea of the fleet in gen- 
eral. The picture showed the fleet spread across the Lake, 
with Manitou, Batavia and Bangalore leading a group about 
15 miles offshore, between Kenosha and Racine; Tahuna, 
with Royono, Betty Bro, Kamaaina and a couple of Class C 
yachts, on the course to Point Betsie, about 40 miles from 
the start. The entire Universal Division was fairly well over 
to the west shore and ahead of Manitou, closely bunched. 

The wind moderated considerably after dark and toward 
midnight hauled and went light, letting the entire fleet come 
up on the course to Betsie on a reach. Shortly afterward, it 
went flat. The more easterly a yacht was, the longer she 
slatted in the slop. 

Morning brought a light southwester and from then on it 
was a slide. Again the yachts to the westward were favored 
so that, by Sunday afternoon, the fleet was closing in with 
the Michigan shore and had strung out along the course. 
Revenge was leading, followed by the “‘Q’s” and “ Eights,” 
and Manitou led the Cruising Division, followed closely by 
Royono. However, they were being pressed by some of the 
smaller yachts and it was anybody’s race. 

The wind, moderate in strength, stayed in the southwest 
and every yacht was sailing as fast as she could, but the fleet 
was spread out over a distance of 150 miles when the leaders 
passed Point Betsie. Monday morning, the southwester 
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freshened to about 25 miles and blew all day, making the last 
half of the race a fast run, except for those who didn’t get 
into the Straits until after dark. 

And now to get back to Breeze, the winner in the Cruising 
Division. She is a 32’ 6” water line ketch with short ends, 
11’ 6” in beam. She was designed by William Atkin and built 
in 1924 to race across the ocean, long before we had any 
cruising racing rule. She was sailed by her owner, Sumner 
Scott, and sailed well. Scott had obtained the latest weather 
information from every available source and had decided to 
play the west shore, looking for westerly winds on Sunday. 
He got them — not strong but, when the big part of the 
fleet was wrestling with the light stuff early Sunday morn- 
ing, Breeze was skirting the beach with an offshore wind and 
sailing four to five miles an hour. 

She left the west shore at Wind Point and set her course 
for Betsie, long after the other yachts had set their course. 
As has already been said, the more westerly a yacht was the 
more she was favored when the southwester set in. From 
Wind Point, Breeze flew. She was all alone and didn’t sight 
another yacht all day; her crew had no idea how they stood. 
Monday morning, as the haze wore off, she was approaching 
North Manitou Shoal and sighted two yawls ahead. They 
were watched with intense interest; as Scott said later, they 
hoped Breeze would not overhaul them, because they were 
sure the leaders could be only the two smallest yawls in the 
race, Holliday and Stroller. 

However, Breeze’s crew continued to get the most of their 
boat by tacking down wind and, slowly but surely, they 
overhauled the two yawls. In the afternoon, they were close 
enough to make them out. And the yawls turned out to be 
Manitou and Royono! Breeze actually overtook Royono at 
Gray’s Reef and spoke her. The reach down the Straits was 
uneventful and Manitou was first to finish in the Cruising 
Division, at 5:25 p.m., followed by Royono, at 6:17, with 
Breeze slipping in third at 6:58 to save her time by hours. 
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A salute to the winner — well sailed and sailing against a 
fine fleet of smart yachts, large and small. 

The Universal Division yachts probably had a more inter- 
esting race as they stayed within sight of each other prac- 
tically the entire race, with the exception of Revenge and Iris. 
The latter evidently lost herself in the light going Sunday 
morning but Revenge sailed away from the others and led the 
entire fleet to Mackinac. Again she had the honor of being 
the first yacht to finish, crossing the line at 1:30 p.m., 
Monday, with an elapsed time of 481% hours. But it was not 
enough, as Lively Lady, Otto Dreher’s crack “‘Q”’ from Mil- 
waukee, crossed at 3:55:15 p.m., to win. 

Warrior, Vic Milliken’s Eight-Metre, flagship of the 
Chicago Yacht Club, had led the others all the way but was 
closely followed by Lively Lady, Scimitar and Howard 
Baxter’s Quest. They sailed in this order from Point Betsie 
to the finish and, while Warrior crossed ahead of Lively Lady 
to win in Class A, she did not have enough time to win. 

(Continued on page 68) 


Upper left, ‘‘Lively Lady,” 
owned by Otto Dreher of 
the South Shore Y.C., won 
the time prize in the Uni- 
versal Division. Left, J. T. 
Snite’s ‘“‘Copperhead,”’ 
hailing from Chicago, fin- 
ished well up in Class A, 
Cruising Division. Below, 
““Breeze,’’ Sumner Scott’s 
ketch, won in Class C and 
made the best corrected 
time in the fleet 


J. B. Gleason 
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MIKE’S BUNDLE FOR BRITAIN 


By 
TOM McCAHILL 


THE STORY THIS FAR: Captain Mike O'Leary, of the charter 
boat ‘‘Sheila,”’ and his mate, Tom, were returning at night from 
the Bahamas to Palm Beach with their reporter friend, Jimmie 
Mitchell, when they came across the disabled Bahaman island 
trader ‘Elsa Brown.”’ Mr. Brand, her owner and acting cap- 
tain, is unaware that her single Diesel engine had been deliber- 
ately sabotaged by his engineer, Schneider, who, without his em- 
ployer’s knowledge, had planned a rendezvous with a sea raider 
to deliver the ‘‘Elsa Brown’s’’ cargo of meats and fuel oil. This 
was averted just in time as Mike dodged through the Gulf 
Stream with the larger vessel in tow. It was dawn the next 
morning when, feeling that they were safe, Mike finally per- 
mitted Jimmie to use ‘‘Sheila’s’”’ radio telephone to call his 
paper in New York. When he docked at Palm Beach later that 
day Mike, much to his disgust, finds himself a hero. He refuses 
Mr. Brand’s offer to make him captain of the ‘Elsa Brown,” 
saying that he had his own boat to look after, but Brand persist- 
ently tries to persuade him to reconsider. Now continue the story: 





T WAS almost noon the next day when Mike re- 
turned to the Sheila. Reporters had been 
hanging around all morning for more infor- 
mation about the raider. I had a pretty hard 
time refusing them. I told them Mike was 
my boss and had ordered me not to say any- 
thing. This had little effect so I finally took refuge with 
Charley Davis in Dixie Belle, another sport fisherman. I was 
with Charley when Mike came down the dock. 

‘“‘Foin comp’ny me mate’s keepin’,” observed Mike in his 
thunderous brogue, when he observed me in Dixie Belle’s 
cockpit. 

“‘Hail the hero, hail the hero!” shouted Charley. 

‘‘Come back to yer own ship,”’ ordered Mike, ‘‘an’ leave 
thet tailless baboon to his own fate.” 

Charley and Mike hadn’t spoken in almost a year and 
were still using me as their go between to carry their good 
natured jibes. 

“T’ll bet you had an awful time, Tom, keepin’ Mike 
from annihilatin’ those Dutchmen one by one,” laughed 
Charley. 

‘“‘Tell him to bury his head in the bilge,” instructed Mike, 
as we both boarded Sheila. The reporters who had been 
waiting at the end of the dock now rushed up. 

“Tf warm av ye lay a foot on this craft, I’ll run ye through,”’ 
and he brandished Sheila’s big gaff. The reporters halted for 
Mike’s appearance, when he was annoyed, was hardly in- 
viting. Mike allowed them to take several pictures of him 
from the dock, after he had cooled off. 

“Sorry, fellers,” he said, ‘‘but the authorities asked me 
not to be discussin’ the ivints av the ither night.” 

‘“‘Did you hear from Brand?” I asked, as soon as we en- 
tered the cabin. 

‘Yes, he wuz over to me house this marnin’! You know 
thet Schneider — well, it turns out he wuz a German citizen 
interned from an oil tanker. He told Brand he wuz a gradu- 
ate of a Diesel school in New York an’ Brand, needin’ 
someone, hired ’im.”’ 

‘Did I ever tell you where I came from?” I asked. 

‘“‘From the divil ’imself, he could’nt stand ye! An’ about 
the job — he’ll pay eighty dollars a week fer the two av us. 





Av course, that includes our food. We won’t have any more 
charters here this year, so for the next four or five weeks it 
will come in handy, an’ we can leave Sheila at Burke’s yard 
for a goin’ over.” 

‘Sounds like fun,” I told him, “when do we start?”’ 

‘“T’morra mornin! The engine will be fixed by t’night an’ 
ye can move aboard as soon as we take Sheila to the yard.” 

Early morning found Mike aboard the Elsa Brown, as- 
suming his new command, and Jimmie arrived shortly after. 

“You know,” said Jimmie, when we were alone in the 
cabin we shared, ‘‘I think the real reason old Mike took this 
assignment is because he likes the idea of being a captain 
of a British vessel, even if she is only 140 feet long.” 

It was a little after nine when, with fuel replenished and 
all water tanks filled, Mike called from the bridge: ‘Stand 
by to cast off. Start the engine, Tom.’ After turning over a 
short time the lines were let go, off she went and our slow 
run to Nassau had begun. The Elsa Brown would do only 
about eight knots at best. 

I came on deck as we passed the inlet. There was nothing 
else for me to do in the engine room except an occasional 
check on heat, oil and r.p.m. The blue rollers, as we passed 
the breakwater, were causing us to curtsy continually to 
the climbing sun. The morning passed uneventfully and 
the everlasting Boom! Boom! of the big Diesel soon became 
monotonous. Lunch was served on the after deck. 

‘“‘Hope we can keep clear of any raiders,’ said Brand, 
between bites, ‘‘I’m a little nervous after the other night.” 

‘“‘With Mike at the wheel, there’s not much cause for 
worry,” assured Jimmy. ‘‘Why, during Prohibition, half 
the Coast Guard got gray-haired on account of him; they 
used to call him the Will-o’-the-Wisp.”’ 

We passed a few tramps heading north with the Stream, 
but outside of these we spent the day alone with the world 
and the deep-throated throb of the engine. It was almost 
six o’clock when we sighted South Bimini and altered course 
southward towards Gun Cay. 

The Elsa Brown drew only eight feet so it was Mike’s 
strategy to stay near shoal water as a precaution against 
any raiders. It was almost dark when Gun Cay fell astern 
and we again headed southeastward towards the Cat Cays, 
one of the world’s finest fishing grounds, and from the Cat 
Cays to the big rock known as Brown Cay. The water was 
full of phosphorus as we wormed our way through the little 
islands in the dark. Big fish dashing after the little ones re- 
sembled shooting stars chasing white hot rivets in the water. 

“Take over, Tom, an’ call me when we’re off Orange Cay; 
I’m gonna grab a nap.”’ Mike curled up on the couch in the 
corner of the wheelhouse and a moment later his musical 
sounds of complete rest filled the little room. 

The moon had risen and the splotches of shoals and their 
ever changing color stood out like a milky aura against the 
dark background of deeper water. As we passed over the 
coral ledge, south of Orange Cay, I felt sure we would fetch 
up as the moon made it appear as though the bottom were 
barely under the surface. 

‘Mike, where do we go from here?” I called. He yawned 
and joined me at the wheel. We were on the western edge of 
the Great Bahama Bank. 

‘‘Tt’s like old times,” he said, rubbing his eyes, and I knew 
he was thinking of the days when liquor was ferried through 
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here by the thousands of cases. We headed for the Berry 
Islands, across the*Bank. This is a hazardous course even 
in daytime and is tried by few but to Mike it was like taking 
a walk in his own backyard. 

‘‘Go down an’ check the engine and then turn in yerself,”’ 
ordered Mike. ‘‘I’ll call ye if need be — which it won’t.” I 
knew Mike was having the time of his life reviving old 
memories and I knew that those memories had made him 
take the job with Brand. 

It was almost ten next morning when Jimmie shoved his 
head in our cabin and yelled, ‘‘Gonna sleep the rest of your 
life? Last call for breakfast.” 

Mike was still at the wheel with a boyish grin on his face. 
‘Travelin’ once more on trips we’ll niver know about,” he 
said. Ahead was Hog Island and Silver Cay and between 
them the entrance to Nassau Harbor. 

The next three days were spent in Nassau and Mike and I 
renewed old acquaintances. 

On the morning of the fourth day, we again headed for 
the Florida coast and Miami. In Miami, I stayed aboard 
while Mike took a bus to West Palm for his two days’ leave 
to see Maggie and Sheila. It was almost sailing time when 
he returned with the news that Charley Davis’ Dixie Belle 
had a plaster on her for the new motor installed last fall. 

“‘Did vou go and see him?” I asked. 

“Yes, but the boat’s closed up; he’s stayin’ with his sister 
at Lake Worth.”’ 

“How much does he owe?” 

‘About two hundred and fifty dollars, an’ he’ll keep on 
owin’ it, as fer as I’m concerned, ” but I ‘knew Mike didn’t 
mean it. 

“You know,” I continued, ‘‘Charley could use the job we 
have now if you don’t want it.”’ 

“Why, man, Charley ain’t fit ter be runnin’ a duck boat, 
much less a ship like this.” 

“Listen,” I continued, ‘‘ you two have been fighting for 
years but it’s time to quit when one of you is really in 
trouble.”’ 

‘“‘Listen, nothin’,’”? Mike barked. ‘‘No one could like 
Charley better than I do an’ I hate ’im.”’ 

Realizing I wasn’t getting anywhere, I dropped the 
subject. We soon were headed for Haiti with 35 tons of 
beef, a generator set, and 40 barrels of oil which Brand had 
bought in Miami. 

The trip was uneventful except for warnings we had from 
time to time on our small receiving set to be on the lookout 
for strange vessels. This seemed to keep our native crew 
more on edge than usual and Mike was forced to intervene 
at the start of several fights. 

The coast of Cuba, with the distant lights, was somewhat 
comforting on our second night out, passing through the 
Old Bahama Channel. Mike was at the wheel and Brand 
and Jimmie had turned in. 

“Tf I did help Charley Davis,”’ Mike said, when we were 
alone, ‘‘how could I keep ’im from foindin’ out? That’s if I 
did,”’ he quickly added, ‘‘an’ I didn’t say I would.” I knew 
what was coming. It turned out that Mike’s plan was for 
me, on my next trip to Miami, to locate the engine company 
and pay them with the understanding that Charley was 
never to know who put up the money. 

The next day, a huge mass of mountains rising from the 
sea announced our approach to Haiti. We headed south 
through the Windward Passage, Mole St. Nicholas on our 
port quarter, Port au Prince still quite a journey ahead. 

Port au Prince is a gay city in its quietest moods and 
Jimmie was lost as far as we were concerned until three days 
later when he showed up just before sailing time. Mike was 
also a slight bit under the weather; he said it was due to 
something he ate. 
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Native stevedores had been loading the refrigerators all 
day with dead chickens which were carried aboard in large 
woven egg-shaped baskets of split bamboo. 

“The baskets will bring more profit than the chickens,”’ 
commented Brand, ‘‘we can wash off the blood stains and 
they’ll sell for seventy-five cents wholesale in Miami as 
curios. Must be at least four hundred aboard.” 

“How about the chickens?” I asked. 

““They’re already sold at a fair profit to a wholesaler at 
Nassau.” 

“Stand by,” shouted Mike when the loading was com- 
pleted and the Elsa Brown ready to sail, and once again the 
deep throb of the Diesel sent us on our way. The trip through 
the Windward Passage took only a few hours and that 
night found us dodging islands and reefs again, bound to 
Raccoon Cay for a shipment of salt. Mike stayed at the 
wheel all night and it was uncanny the way he wove 
through reefs while my heart found a permanent spot in 
my throat. We reached Raccoon Cay the next day and an- 
chored almost ashore, on the western side. The following 
morning we again started our trip north and to Nassau. 

The ocean had an oily swell and the deck seams were 
bubbling beneath our feet as a tropic sun beat down merci- 
lessly. The Thump! Thump! of the big engine was the only 
indication of life. Mike was curled up on the couch and 
Jimmie and Brand were below. The Bahaman crew were 
stretched out under the after awning, moving only to douse 
themselves from head to foot with sea water dipped up in 
a big bucket and again drop to the wet deck. The mercury 
was balanced at 110° in the wheelhouse. 

Shortly after three, my attention was attracted to a 
small seaplane approaching from the east. The plane crossed 
overhead from bow to stern at an altitude of not over a 
hundred feet. 

“‘What’s thet?” asked Mike, waking and getting to his_ 
feet. 

The plane circled slowly and crossed again, this time from 
stern to stem. 

“What do you make of that?” asked Brand, joining us in 
the wheelhouse. 

‘Did you notice,” interrupted Jimmie, ‘‘she didn’t have 
any markings on her wings. I got a hunch,” he continued, 
‘“‘we better step the engine up to full speed or the fish are 
liable to get five thousand chickens for dinner, with plenty 
of salt.” 

“See what ye can do with that engine,” ordered Mike. 

The engine room was like a Turkish bath. Some minutes 
later, when I climbed out on deck again, my knees were 
buckling. 

“‘Not much improvement,” said Jimmie, throwing a 
bucket of water over my head. 

“Got her up a few Tevs, ” T assured him, 
about nine knots now.’ 

The plane had disappeared to the east and it was almost 
an hour before it appeared again. This time it circled around 
the stern and slowly passed overhead. Thud! Something 
dropped on the foredeck. Jimmie retrieved it. 

‘A note,” he yelled, running up the bridge ladder. 

Mike ripped the paper from a leaded weight. ‘‘Heave to, 
and you will be safe; continue and you will be sunk,” it read. 

“The hell they say!” raged Mike, getting red in the face. 
“Mr. Brand, why don’t ye put a radio on this crate?”’ 

“T promise you one on our next trip to Miami,’ an- 
swered Brand. 

“Look,” said Mike. A big steamer, with the profile of a 
freighter, was approaching fast on our starboard beam. 
Mike studied her with his big glasses. The plane was now 
over the big vessel. “‘Must be a raider,” said Mike, and he 
threw the Elsa Brown over so that her stern faced the on- 
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coming steamer, still some miles away, but gaining fast. 

‘“‘What are you going to do?” asked Brand. 

‘“‘T don’t know yet,” answered Mike, ‘‘but there’s Wash- 
erwoman’s Cut ahead; maybe I’ll think av somethin’ when 
we git there.” Then added, ‘‘If we do.” 

I made another trip to the engine room but accomplished 
little; the Elsa Brown was at her peak, about nine knots, if 
you can call that a peak. Barren Rock was a mile off our 
port quarter and the Sisters Rocks, the southern side of 
Washerwoman’s Cut, another mile ahead. The big steamer 
was doing at least fourteen knots and gaining fast. Mike 
altered course again and headed farther northward towards 
the center of the cut, a mile or so wide, between the Sisters 
Rocks and Saddleback Cay. 

“Why don’t you go right in for the Sisters Rocks?” I 
asked. 

“‘He’s followin’ me, ain’t he?’’ asked Mike, and then con- 
tinued, “‘If I can keep ahead ’til it’s time to swing, the sun 
will be right in his eyes; then I want to see ’im try an’ follow 
me.” 

The late afternoon sun was quite low in the west but it still 
maintained its brightness, making a glance westward pain- 
ful to the eyes. 

‘“‘No man,” continued Mike, ‘can travel in shoal water 
against the sun unless he’s been raised in that vicinity an’ 
knows every reef and rock by its first name. All water 
against the sun looks the same, especially a low sun.” 

The big vessel, as if anticipating Mike’s move, fired a 
shot which fell two hundred yards off the starboard quarter. 

“Hold off just five minutes more,” shouted Mike, ‘‘an’ 
I have ye.” 

The colored crew were now gathered on the foredeck, 





“There she is!” yelled Mike. The big ship seemed to be walking upstairs; up and up went the bow 





looking up to Mike in the wheelhouse, as if for some expla- 
nation as another shell landed in the water, this time within 
fifty feet of our port side. 

“‘Hold on, boys,” yelled Mike, “‘it’ll be all over one way or 
the other in a few minutes!’ 

The little plane again whirled overhead and dove at us. 
Machine gun fire traced a line of white across the water and 
aboard. A shot pierced the wheelhouse and the binnacle 
glass broke. Liquid from the compass trickled to the floor; 
on deck, one of the negroes lay still in a swelling pool of 
scarlet. 

“Damn ’em,” muttered Mike aloud. Another shell 
crashed, this time aboard, carrying away part of the rail. 
The Sisters Rocks were half a mile abeam and on our bow 
was Saddleback Cay, the other side of the cut. 

“Why don’t you turn?” I yelled, ‘‘you can go through 
the cut now.” 

“Keep yer shirt on, Sonny,” said Mike, through a set 
jaw, ‘‘I’m captain av this craft as long as she floats,”’ and 
then added, ‘‘ which may not be long.” 

The plane circled again, but this time the negroes had 
taken shelter. Splat! Splat! Splat! The window in the 
wheelhouse tinkled to the floor, and Mike brushed blood from 
his eyes, caused by a piece of glass imbedded in his forehead. 

We were past the Sisters Rocks by almost a half mile and 
the big boat was still at least 1000 yards astern. 

“Hard over!” yelled Mike, and the Elsa Brown swung the 
best she could at nine knots. ‘‘ Now, let’s hope she tries to 
cut us off,”’ said Mike. 

The Elsa Brown now presented a broadside target to the 
oncoming raider as we headed for the center of the cut with 

(Continued on page 69) 


The coming squall. ‘When the rain's before the wind, topsail sheets and halliards mind.” 


Below, a snug Rhode Island harbor, Pawtuxet Cove, near the mouth of the Providence River 
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C. Robin Fish, 3rd 
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TUNING UP 


; 


TANLEY Ogilvy’s discussion on ‘“‘ Rubber Masts 
— Their Prevention and Cure” (YAcHTING, 
-~ %~ June, 1941) is one of those articles every racing 
— skipper should study carefully. 
-- Success in racing depends principally on: (1) 
the design of the hull, (2) the proper rigging 
and tuning of the boat and setting of sails, and (3) the per- 
formance of the helmsman and crew. On the second of these, 
opinions are the most divided. 

Hull design is fundamental, but it should be and normally 
is left to the professional designer. In any case, once the boat 
has been built, we have to accept her as she is. Neither are 
the performance of helmsman and crew and their racing 
tactics, although generally far from perfect, a problem 
which can be answered one way or another, especially before 
the race has begun. However, the correct tuning of a boat 
will probably remain a problem for a long time. 

Tuning really comprises two subjects in one, namely: 
the proper rigging, and the proper setting of sails. The two, 
however, are so closely interrelated that they cannot be 
discussed independently. But in this article let us try to 
investigate all the puzzles of the details of rig with as little 
consideration of the setting of sails as possible. Taut rigging 
or loose rigging; single spreaders or double; shrouds leading 
all to the chain plates or diamond shrouds; lower shrouds 
led forward of or abaft main shrouds; mast floating at deck 
or rigid; heel of mast at deck or at step; backstays taut at 
all times; forward or after rake or no rake at all in the mast — 
those are some of the problems that must be considered. 

While some fundamentals are accepted facts, varying 
with the type of boat, many of the questions outlined above 
are still in the realm of controversy. Their solution, one 
answer standing once and for all, does not seem possible. 
Why? Because we cannot check our performance reliably. 
No stop watch can tell us whether we are making good or 
bad or whether we are doing the right or the wrong thing. 
We cannot measure the drive in our sail, the windage of the 
rigging or the resistance of the hull through the water. All 
three are constantly changing under the effect of the wind’s 
velocity and direction, the angle of heel, and the drift and 
pitching of the boat. With these and many other factors 
all overlapping each other and all influencing one another, 
the results of minor changes in the rigging and tuning are 
most difficult to detect. Yet they are important, since most 
races are won by small margins only. 

Science and experience have led us to a certain point. 
From that point on we are in a world of assumptions that 
is almost dreamland. It might be called the “‘ beauty parlor 
of yacht racing.” Yet the search for the truth can be as 
enjoyable as its discovery. If we did not have these problems, 
we would certainly miss half the fun. 

When stepping into the world of assumption, one must 
be careful of two things: not to come to a conclusion too 
soon and, once a conclusion has been reached, not to stick 
to it under all circumstances. Observing the first maxim, 
the second does not seem to make much sense. However, to 
mention a fairly well known and simple example: It is 
generally agreed that the jibstay and luff should be taut, or, 
at least, fairly taut. Yet in a number of cases boats have been 
known to go better with the jibstay and luff slacked by 
one, two or even three inches. What may the answer be? 
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IN THE RACING CLASSES 


WALTER VON HUTSCHLER 


The only possible answer, as I see it, is that with a taut 
jib luff, though correct in itself, the relative position of jib 
to mainsail is considerably less favorable than when the 
jib luff is slack. It is like correcting one mistake of greater 
importance with one of minor importance. The propelling 
power of a jib alone, plus that of the mainsail alone, is not 
as great as the mainsail working under the influence of the 
jib. So it is most important that the two sails be set and 
trimmed in relation to each other rather than as separate 
units. There are innumerable possibilities in the intricate 
details of a boat under sail that show how dangerous it is 
to conclude quickly and to stick to a conclusion under all 
circumstances no matter how sound the theory is in itself. 

Dr. Manfred Curry in his book makes one capital mistake. 
He offers his conclusions as definite facts. Much harm has 
been done in that way. The keen and talented newcomer — 
and the oldtimer as well — reads it as a Bible and takes his 
word. Most certainly Manfred Curry does not approve today 
of some points which he stated with conviction 16 years 
ago. As an example, he states that the wind does not travel 
absolutely horizontal and parallel to the surface of the sea 
but at a slightly upward angle. For this reason, he discards 
a rake aft for the mast and advocates a straight or, even 
better, a forward raked mast. Not only is the wind’s upward 
direction an unproven phenomenon, but also it is apparently 
not correct that the sail develops greater power if the wind 
strikes it at right angles to the mast. Further, I doubt 
whether any greater drive in the sail on that account would 
be enough to offset the disadvantage of the greater fore and 
aft pitching moment bound to occur with a straight mast. 

So, let us emphasize that in the problematic field of refined 
tuning we are all more or less groping in the dark. The more 
we take with reservations what seem to be proven assump- 
tions, the better we will do. 

The only way really to test either changes or theories 
would be to take two identical boats and compare them 
for months at a time. The better boat would have to remain 
unchanged, and all experiments in tuning be carried out on 
the other. But time should be of no importance, for 100 
hours of comparative racing after each change would be 
barely enough to arrive at true conclusions. Even with the 
boats never farther than 50 yards apart, the never constant 
factors of wind direction and velocity, the never equal shape 
of one and the same sail under the influence of humidity or 
dryness during the racing, the change a sail assumes under 
different wind pressure, and the matter of the weight of the 
crew in smooth and in rough water, in light or heavy air — 
all these and many other factors influence our problem 
tremendously. They make 1000 hours too short to give us 
an answer to all our questions. Considering the keen interest 
in the tuning problem that yachtsmen all over the world 
share, it is really astonishing that such a task has never been 
seriously undertaken. It sounds paradoxical but it would 
have been the only way to find things out quickly. 

Once I spent three entire weeks in trial racing with one: 
other boat. The results were most interesting but the time 
was too short to go beyond assumptions. Much in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs is derived from those three weeks but 
all that, plus the experience of some 900 races in practically 
every type of boat, has never convinced me that the findings 
are anything but ‘‘subject to: change.” 
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Several different arrangements of the rigging of a small racing boat 


Now then, diving into the discussion of rigging and the 
tuning of it, I will take Stanley Ogilvy’s article as the point 
of departure. I do not agree with him on all points. But that 
does not mean that he is wrong and I am right. 

Take the drawings of three differently rigged masts as 
used by Mr. Ogilvy, changing them only by the addition 
of point K, the step. It was claimed that the diamond rigged 
mast could not be kept straight but would fall off to leeward 
no matter what was done to it. This is not correct. As may 
be seen in Fig. 2, it is even possible to have a curve to wind- 
ward. If the mast is allowed to move to leeward about 4%” 
at the deck, and almost 1” at C by slacking the lower 
shrouds, and if B is kept as fixed as possible by taut inter- 
mediate shrouds (possibly 4%” to leeward through stretch), 
then A will be theoretically about 4%” to windward of B, 
1’’ to windward of C, 4%” to windward of J, and in line with 
K. With the effect of the stretch in the diamond shrouds, 
the theoretical even curve to windward will flatten out 
somewhat at the top. However, A can always be kept to 
windward of C and, in light airs; also to windward of B. 
Broadly speaking, A’s position depends on the amount of 
slack given to the lower shrouds. In hard going, this must 
not be too much or the mast will break to windward. The 
possibility of keeping a diamond rigged mast in a slight 
curve to windward, or at least in a straight line from C 
upward, has been proven thousands of times by experience. 

A further advantage of the diamond rig as against those 
rigs in Figs. 1 and 3 is that the compression stress of the 
upper shrouds affects only the upper half of the mast and 
does not overlap the stress caused by the lowers. In Figs. 
1 and 3, the compression at all three points A, B and C has 
to be borne by the Section C-K. 

Obviously the reason why most masts break below C is 
because the compression is greatest there. How much sooner 
a mast will break for that reason with the upper shrouds 


down to the deck as against a diamond, nobody can tell. © 


The points so far given in favor of the diamond rig are not 
. sufficient, however, to declare its definite advantage over 
those of Fig. 1 and 3 or over a single spreader rig (Fig. 4). 
The saving in compression stress between C and K does not 
amount to much. Though the diamond can even be curved 
to windward, this can naturally be effected more easily by 
any rig that has the upper shrouds running down to the 
deck. If there was not another factor which I believe 


e 


important I would give preference to (1) the single spreader 
rig for Stars and (2) to a rig as in Fig. 3 for boats larger than 
Stars. Contrary to other opinions, I think that the single 


_ spreader rig is at least as safe, having the advantage of 


doing away with one extra pair of spreaders, which are a 
constant source of trouble. — e 

To describe the other factor that seems to give a decided 
preference to the diamond rig, we must first concentrate 
on what the sails are supposed to do. Unquestionably, their 
effect could be improved greatly if they were not rigidly 
connected to the boat. As it is, the flow of air along the sails 
is constantly disturbed through the pitching of the boat — 
particularly so in the light and fast Stars. The ideal would 
be to separate the entire rig from the boat by springs. The 
effect would be somewhat like springs on a motor car, with- 
out which any real speed would not be possible over poor 
roads. The comparison is not exact, of course, but it seems 
to be important to give the rig and sails as much flexibility 
as possible. In this connection, however, I do not mean the 
“Flexible rig,’”’ so named merely because in it the mast is 
flexed fore and aft and the boom up and down for windward 
work. 

In a long sea and light wind, the sail alternately fills and 
collapses from one moment to another. The same thing 
but to a less noticeable degree is happening all the time. 
I assume that the diamond, especially when the upper 
spreaders are not too long, provides a kind of spring effect. 
The top of the mast can swing on each sea through the 
combined stretch of the intermediate and upper shrouds, 
whereas with all shrouds extending to the deck the top of 
the mast reacts only to the stretch of the topmast shroud. 
The stretch at each moment of impact of the sea acts as a 
sort of shock absorber — needed most at the top of the 
mast where the ‘‘arm”’ is longest. The microscopic advan- 
tage gained on each sea is negligible but, repeated thousands 
of times in each race it may amount to a number of boat 
lengths at the finish. 

The liveliness and ability to flex wherever the stress is 
greatest seems also to be the reason why a mast bent to 
windward produces better results than a mast bent to - 
leeward. If we imagine both in their extremes, as in Figs. 
5 and 6, we see how much tauter the leech in Fig. 5 has to 
be to keep the sail at the proper angle to the wind and to 

(Continued on page 70) 
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When snow flies, the cruising yachtsman bound South appreciates efficient heating arrangements 


WHEN THE WINDS BLOW COLD 


Heating the Cabin to Make Cool Weather Cruising Comfortable and Cozy Below 


By RUTH BRINDZE 


UM’S a tasty fuel and has warmed the heart of 
=—— many a cold sailor. But there comes a time 
when rum alone is not enough; when the 
heating system must work two ways — 
from the outside in, as well as from the 
inside out. 

Then old-timers with trusty Shipmates in their cabins 
have it all over us moderns. They may suffer from the heat 
during the summer but, when the autumn winds begin to 
blow, the cabin of a cruising boat with a coal- or wood- 
burning stove is decidedly cosy, while one equipped only 
with a stove of the alcohol, kerosene or bottled gas variety 
may afford cool comfort. To get real fun from the end of the 
season cruising — and this year many skippers with a ‘‘live 
in the present”’ philosophy are going to extend the season as 
long as possible — a heating unit of some sort or other is 
needed. It may be a stove or a gadget manufactured or im- 
provised for the purpose; what it is doesn’t matter as long as 
it produces warmth. 

The yacht equipment manufacturers list a wide variety 
of heating units. The E. J. Willis Company manufactures a 
pressure alcohol cabin heater with the handy over all di- 
mensions of 19’”’ by 18” by 7’’. This type, according to E. D. 
Wright of the Bureau for the Prevention of Explosion and 
Fire on Motor Boats, ‘‘would seem to meet the general re- 
quirements for a heating stove . . . provided it is well 
fastened down.”’ The same is probably true of the slightly 
smaller Sterno Heater. Neither requires a vent and both are 
clean burning. Then there are units such as the “Sea 
Breeze,’’ manufactured by the Wilcox Crittenden Company, 
which, set on top of the cook stove, produces heat from the 
flame which is diffused by an electric fan in the unit. And, if 
you can still find one in stock, the Primus or Optimus heater- 
cooker has much to recommend it. In the summer, it serves 
as an auxiliary cook stove; when the chilly winds begin to 
blow, the reflector and heat intensifier can be put into place 
and put to work. These heaters, like all others burning 
kerosene, must be fastened down to be approved by the 





National Fire Protection Association which makes the rules 
followed by marine underwriters. 

If permanent space is available, an open fireplace stove 
is one of those luxuries that carries its own weight. Not only 
does it keep a cabin warm but it has a decorative value that 
is hard to beat. Unfortunately, the average small cruising 
boat has not the necessary space. Of course, you could re- 
move the ice box and install a fireplace, an idea with which I 
have frequently toyed. In one of the classes of small auxilia- 
ries designed by Olin Stephens, a trick system was worked 
out which might be adapted in many boats. The Stephens 
plan provides for a dresser placed against the bulkhead 
separating the main cabin and toilet room. This dresser can 
be removed, and an open grate stove be substituted. An 
opening would then be cut in the bulkhead for a pipe which 
would lead through the toilet room and out through the 
deck opening used at other times for a ventilator. Alto- 
gether, a neat idea, for the single unit would heat the cabin 
and the pipe would take the chill off the air in the washroom. 





Cold weather sailing, when days are short 


and nights are long and the cabin gets chilly 
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A “cookie sheet” is what the 5 and 10 cent stores call a flat pan in which you 
bake cookies. Another system is to use a reflector baker, such as those sold by 
many of the camping goods outfitters, including Abercrombie & Fitch. These 
bakers are designed for use at the side of an open campfire but their highly 
polished surfaces and the angle at which they open make them excellent heat 
reflectors. They fold flat when not in use and take little stowage space. If you 
carry one and if, during the summer, you catch a fish or have a load of clams 
and want to go ashore to indulge your culinary art, you’ve got the equipment. 

Obviously, such contraptions should not be used while the boat is under way. 
Then, the only safe heat producers are those that can be firmly fixed in place. 
For my comfort, I use a securely fastened two-mantle pressure kerosene lamp 
that heats the cabin while the boat is under way or at anchor. With the hatches 
down and the slides up in the companionway, it keeps the cabin warm even 
° though the outside temperature is in the forties or lower. I’ve sat in comfort by 
its side while the weather reporters were talking of the good skiing ashore. But, 
A ie Fp even on such nights, you need a little air in the cabin. If everything is battened 

Zig 0 down, any flame will burn enough oxygen to make the cabin uncomfortable and 

we _ possibly dangerous, which is a good reason for dousing the heater and relying 
on blankets for warmth when you turn in. 

Actually, the average cabin is easier to heat than a house because of its com- 
paratively small size and comparative tightness. You can’t have cracks around 
ports or windows; if there’s a space through which the air can find a way, the 
water also will enter. But, although a ship’s cabin is, or should be, tight, it is 


only recently that shipbuilders have followed the lead of house carpenters in the 
use of insulation material. The easiest time to install insulation is when the boat 
is being built but it can be done at any time. 

Unless the Priority Board has clamped down on the supply, perhaps the 


SOAPSTONE STOVE. 
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In addition to the stock heating equipment, there are any 
number of gadgets that can be rigged, at a minimum cost, to 
make a cold cabin warm or, at least, warmer. Reflectors and 
heat intensifiers of the Primus type cannot be obtained 
easily and would not fit the average two-burner alcohol or 
kerosene stove, anyway. However, similar reflectors, sal- 
vaged from discarded radiant electric heaters, will serve and 
cost nothing or next to nothing. Although not so efficient as 
the standard Primus outfits with the heat intensifier bell, the 
reflectors from the electric heaters can be rigged so that they 
will really do a job. (Incidentally, if you are taking your 
boat down to Florida for the winter, an electric heater which 
operates on 110-volt current might be included in the ship’s 
gear. At Fort Lauderdale, for instance, you tie up at a bulk- 
head and plug in on the city current. There is no reason why 
an electric heater should not be used when a cold wave hits.) 

Reflectors for the average two-burner galley stove can 
also be made of tin cookie sheets set at advantageous angles. 


most efficient and most easily installed insulation for a 
small boat is aluminum foil, manufactured either with a 
flat or a fluted surface, the latter being the more efficient. For 
great efficiency, the insulation was also made with a filling 
of rock wool between two pieces of foil. 

Such insulation will save heat but, especially in motor 
boats with generously proportioned windows, it may be de- 
sirable to add some supplementary protection. Glass is a 
notoriously good conductor of heat which-is why, thrifty 
landlubbers use storm windows. According to tests made by 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
storm windows will reduce the heat loss by 20 to 30 per cent, 
according to the spacing between the windows. (For the ex- 
periments, spaces of 14” to 34”’ were used.) On a house job, 
the storm windows are put on the outside; if the idea is 
adopted for boats, the extra layer of glass should be added 
inside. But only in exceptional cases will such installations 
prove worth-while. However, there is no reason why windows 
should not be covered on autumn nights with curtains. Al- 
though not so efficient as storm windows, they are easier to 
install; on the average boat, they’ll keep heat in and, if 
you’ve got that kind of boat, add to the decorative scheme. 
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SCOWS RACE ON 
LAKE CHAUTAUQUA 






















































Eastern Championships Sailed in Class E 


By J. CARL WILLIAMS 


a2 emuneeem 


T IS not at all unusual to find that the best sailing yarns 
were spun before the regatta. But this year’s Eastern 
Class E Scow Association Championships offered better 

news after it was over than before it started. But, then, the 
regatta was unusual in many respects. 

The Chautauqua Lake Yacht Club, located at Lakewood 
on the west shore of picturesque Lake Chautauqua, was 
host for the first time for the three-day regatta, sailed this 
year August 5th-7th. Lakewood is three miles from James- 
town, N. Y. 

As for the regatta, the entire fleet of eleven scows finished 
behind the Eight Ball. That may be taken both literally and 
figuratively because Grellet (Tooty) Gibbons-Neff brought 
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All hands out to windward as “‘Breeze,’’ sailed by Phil Magnusen, takes a 
hard puff on Lake Chautauqua. Left, ‘Eight Ball,” sailed by Grellet 
Gibbons-Neff, winner of Class E Eastern Scow Association races sailed on 
Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., last month 






Eight Ball, representing the Little Egg Harbor (N. J.) 
Yacht Club, home in first place with a total of 3914 points 
for the four races. The victory enabled him to defend the 
championship he captured last year at Barnegat Bay, N. J., 
successfully. Second place went to Pete Prudden’s Fastepper 
from Lake Hopatcong, N. J., with 344% points, while ! 
George Bouckhuyt’s Ju-Ju III of the host club finished 
third with 32. 

So much at this time for the actual news of the meet. 
Now let’s see what made the regatta so unique. 

Four point races were sailed and four different skippers 
and boats shared first place honors. Only four clubs were ; 
represented, three of which shared the first three places. 
There were no disqualifications during any of the races and, 
what’s more, not even the semblance of a protest. The . 
wind was never the same for more than one race, so it { 
didn’t favor any one skipper or boat. The only boat which ! 
had any trouble was very aptly named Miss Behave. And . 
the boat called Hight Ball finished in her logical place. 

“Tooty”’ Neff’s victory substantiated the opinion of the . 
experts. He was the pre-regatta favorite and came through 
because he was the best skipper on the lake and he had a 
crew which operated like a machine and with the ease and .. 
grace of a dancer. Members of his crew included Jim 
McGowan, owner of the boat, George Browning, who 
proved to be one of the best light sail men at the regatta, 
and Nede Read and Budge Male, alternates. They amassed 
their winning points through consistent rather than spec- 
tacular sailing by finishing second, first, second and fourth, 
respectively. 







(Continued.on page 76) 
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Differences in spinnaker handling show up as the Internationals storm across the starting line 


Rosenfeld Photos 


LARCHMONT RACE WEEK 


ARCHMONT RACE WEEK held true to form as a 
signal for a week of not-too-hot weather and the period 
of the biggest Long Island Sound Regatta of the year. 

However, the recorder’s sheet, after all classes had started, 
showed something like 166 boats below the record of 368 set 
in ’38 but, considering the times, the turnout was not bad. 
The Atlantic Class took top honors for size, beating the 
usually larger Star Class by some seven boats. The only real 
casualty of the series was the dismasting of a Lightning 
when she inadvertently wandered into the path of an “S”’ 
boat as the latter was maneuvering for her start; not to men- 
tion the protest and counterprotest mix-up of the Interclubs, 
which eventually tied up all the class except the boat which 
started it. 

A squall just before the gun on opening day, Saturday, 
July 19th, may have discouraged some starters, and it left 
a light and unsteady breeze to worry those who stuck it out. 


But as the afternoon wore on, a fresh breeze came up out of 
the south to bring all classes flying home from the Long 
Island shore behind straining spinnakers. Shortened courses 
were in order Monday and Tuesday. Even so, the fading 
winds were causing many skippers to worry about the seven 
o’clock time limit when the usual southerly sprang up to 
bring all home in time. After Junior Day on Wednesday, 
the fleet resumed the fight over regular courses, Thursday 


Right, ‘‘Susan,” Emil Mos- 
bacher, Jr., won in the 
Internationals. Below, a 
jumble of boats at the 
finish — an Interclub, three 
Atlantics, a Week-Ender, a 
Coastwise Cruiser, Star 





Above, Philip J. Roosevelt’s “Persephone” won in Division 

| of the Handicap Class. Upper right, “Rascal,” the winning 

Star, and her crew, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Campbell. Below, the 
International 14-Foot Dinghies round a mark 


and Friday, in a nice moderate sou’west breeze 
which held throughout the two days. 

The results at the end of these six days ‘of 
racing were very close, and in several of the 
classes it was the final day’s racing on Saturday 
that was the deciding factor. The wind was 
steady and the racing on this last day was a fit- 
ting end to a week that was certainly better 
than average as far as the weather was concerned, 
and though not tops in numbers, was tops in skill 
and enthusiasm. Or, as one congratulatory tele- 
gram to the race committee read on opening 
day, ‘“There’ll always be a Larchmont Race 
Week.” 

The summaries, as announced by the official 
Race Committee, headed by Alexander Gest, 
were as follows: 


Handicap Divisions 1 and 2: Persephone. 

Cruising Class: Persephone. 

internatienaies Susan; second, tie between Aileen and 
Myth. 

Atlantics: Carolina; second, Rosie; third, tie between 
Cruachan and Shadow. 


(Continued on page 82) 














Edwin Monk, of Seattle, designed ‘‘Winifred 
lll,” this distinctive looking yacht, for Adolph 
P. Schmidt, of the Olympia Y. C. She is a 
62-footer built by the Grandy Boat Co., of 
Seattle. A 177 hp. Buda Diesel, with 2:1 re- 
duction gear, drives her at 10-knots speed 


Ray Krantz 











This 17-footer is a new addition to the 1942 Chris-Craft fleet. With 60 or 
95 hp. engine, she travels 30 to 36 miles per hour. Left, the ketch ‘‘Pros- 
pector,” built by her owner at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., is 42’ 7’ in length 
over all, 38’ 6” I.w.|., 12’ 6” beam, 6’ O” draft, and 37,800 Ibs. displace- 
ment. The yacht was designed by the Concordia Co., of Boston. 


George Yate 
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Forest Johnson, of Miami, built 
“Prowler,” 26’ O” long and 


8’ 6” beam. A Kermath Sea - 


Chief Special engine, with 2:1 
Upton reduction gear, drives 
“Prowler” at a 30-mile pace. 


William E. Boyce 


luis Azcarraga, of Mexico 
City, owns this new Owens 
Sport Fisherman and will use 
her out of Acapulco. A 110 
hp. Chrysler Crown motor 
gives her an easy cruising speed 
of 14 statute miles per hour. 


Here is the newest twin screw 


Gray-powered 33-footer by 
Richardson Boat Co. She was 
recently delivered to Dr. Wil- 
liam Cutter, of Peoria, Ill. 
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“SEA HORSE”—AN ALL-PURPOSE BOAT 


A Little V-Bottom Boat Which May Be Rowed, Sailed or Driven by a Small Outboard 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


ERE are the plans of a little 13-footer that 
should not be too difficult for the home builder 
to construct, a boat which should sail well, row 
easily and jog along at a fair pace with one of 
the smaller twin or single-cylinder outboard 
motors. Just the kind of a boat that so many 

persons have been looking for. As she is only 13’ in length 

over all, 14’ lumber may be used in her construction. In 
buying your lumber, go to a yard which specializes in boat 
lumber; the ordinary lumber yard probably will not have 
material suitable for boat construction. Much plywood used 
in building houses, for instance, is not the waterproof type 
necessary for the boatbuilder but is designed for indoor use. 

When such material is kept wet for any length of time, it will 

disintegrate. Get the exterior grade of plywood, which is 

edge branded or stamped to identify it. 

The general dimensions of Sea Horse are as follows: 
Length over all, 13’ 0’’; beam, 5’ 4’; draft of hull, to bottom 
of skeg, 914”. She is rigged as a cat, with neither shrouds 
nor headstay, and her sail area is 102 square feet. Having 
neither shrouds nor stay means that the mast will have to be 
314” in diameter; adding a single shroud on each side and a 
headstay would allow a reduction of mast diameter of only 
1”’ and add the complication of tangs, chain plates, turn- 
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buckles, etc., which doesn’t seem worth while. With the rig 
shown, the mast may be unstepped with little trouble. If 
you want it to stow in the boat, it may be scarphed at mid- 
length and fitted with a couple of bands to hold the two 
sections together. 

Construction is about as light as it is advisable to go for 
anything except an out-and-out racing boat and any saving 
in weight, made by reducing scantlings, would be trifling. A 
good builder might skin the bottom planking down to 34” 
by using mahogany but the frame spacing (19’’) is pretty 
wide for plank as thin as that. If you don’t want to go to the 
trouble of cutting all the notches for the seam battens, the 
plank might be thickened up to 54” and caulked. The top- 
sides may be worked either lapstrake or batten seam, which- 
ever is easier for the builder. Personally, I prefer the lap- 
strake construction as it is a bit lighter and the lands of the 
planking will, to a certain extent, deter spray from running 
up the side forward and slopping aboard, as might happen 
with a smooth-sided boat being driven into a slop. 

As for fastenings, bronze screws and bolts are better than 
common yellow brass if the boat is to be used in salt water; 
in a few years, yellow brass will lose much of its strength. 
However, priorities for defense needs may make copper and 
bronze hard to get so that galvanized iron fastenings may 
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Inboard profile and plan of “Sea Horse,”’ showing the construction 
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rudder and centerboard. Note alternate 


methods of planking the topsides eer een 


OAK OR MAHOGANY 


have to be used. As the threads of galvanized screws are apt 
to be rough, so that the threads will chew up soft wood when 
driven into it, galvanized boat nails may be used and their 
points clinched. Even hot dipped galvanized fastenings will 
have some of the zinc knocked off when being driven and, in 
time, will rust and the boat will show unsightly rust streaks. 
Don’t use black iron anywhere in the boat; that’s asking for 
trouble. Use 34”’ No. 8 flat head wood screws in the bottom 
plank, 1’ No. 10 into stem and cheek 
pieces on the transom and through 
the garboard into the keel batten, 
114” No. 10 in fastening the sides of 
the centerboard trunk to the head 
logs, and 4’ and 5” No. 14 screws 
into the skeg. Two or three bronze 
drift bolts should be driven into the 
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skeg aft, and similar bolts used to fasten stem, anchor stock 
and keel together and to secure keel, anchor stock and tran- 
som. These may be 34,” in diameter and the same size 
should be used in rudder and centerboard. 

Natural crook knees are scarce and getting scarcer, so 
straight grained anchor stocks are used forward and aft to 
connect keel and stem, and keel and transom. For the stem, 
a knee probably 6” or more in siding would be necessary to 
get the arms of the required length — 
and more than half of this expensive 
knee would be wasted. If you can get 
little natural crook knees for con- 
necting the inwale and plank to the 
transom, this will pay; the breast- 
hook forward may be made of a 
couple of straight grained pieces 
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with the seam on the center line. The two pieces should be 
drift bolted together before being fitted in place. 

Fastenings for the laps of the side planking, if worked lap- 
strake, should really be copper cut nails (if you can get 
them), the ends cut off and the nails riveted over washers. 
To get them stout enough, the nails have to be so long that 
34’’ or more is cut off each. Riveting is a pottering job and 
you'll need a helper to ‘‘hold on” outside while you’re tap- 
tap-tapping on the points with a ball peen hammer. Heavy 
blows of the hammer would cause the nail to “cripple” in 
the wood. If you can’t get copper, use galvanized boat nails 
and clinch the points. 

The first thing to do is to lay down the lines full size. A 
smooth, level floor will be needed though a rough one may be 
covered with compo board. Sheer and half breadth plans 
may be laid down overlapping, the base line of the sheer 
plan coinciding with the center line of the half breadth plan. 
Nail a straight edged batten with one edge to this line and 
use a “pick up stick” about 14” square as a measuring 
strip. Put one end of it against the base batten and mark the 
spots on one edge, numbering each to suit, when transferring 
dimensions from one plan to the other. When laying down, 
measure from the batten and drive in a wire nail half way to 
mark the spot. Then, when all the spots are so marked, run a 
batten, made of clear white pine, Port Orford cedar or simi- 
lar straight grained wood, around against the nails. This 
batten should be several feet longer than the boat so that its 
curve may be carried out beyond the end points. Sight along 
the batten, looking for “‘humps and hollows,” and shift it in 
or out until it is a fair, sweet curve. Then pencil the line on 
the floor and check back the spots to the other plans. Re- 
member that the spots must match up in all three plans, 
that is, the height above the base line of any spot must be 
the same in both sheer and body plans. Similarly, the spot 
where the chine and rabbet intersect, for instance, must be 
the same distance from Station O in both sheer and half 
breadth plans. 

Fairing is a tedious job, checking back and forth from one 
plan to another, and there is always the temptation to seamp 
it and hurry on to the actual construction. But take your 
time; it will be well spent for it’s easier to rub out a line on 
the floor and get it right than it is to change the boat once 
she is started. Laying down full size allows you to get the 
exact shape of stem, keel, etc., and to make the necessary 
molds for shaping the parts of the boat. It will also allow 
you to determine the bevels for the frames before setting 
them up. Don’t worry if a few discrepancies in the offsets 
are found when laying down; the lines were drawn to a large 
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scale but, in enlarging the plans, any errors that may have 
crept in will be magnified; that’s one reason for laying down 
full size. 

The lines are drawn to the outside of the planking and, 
to get the shape of the frames, it will be necessary to ‘‘ take 
off the plank” and get the shape to the inside of the plank. 
Set off the thickness of the plank inside of the frame line 
on the body plan and, on the stem in the half breadth plan, 
set one leg of the compasses on the rabbet line, draw an arc 
of a circle with the other leg, the radius being the thickness 
of the plank or a trifle less. This makes the rabbet a little 
bit shallow but a stroke of the plane will get it down to the 
proper depth when you come to fit the plank. If you get the 
rabbet cut too deep, you’ll be out of luck. You can cut the 
rabbet, to the shallow depth, before setting up the stem. 

It.will be convenient to build the boat bottom up and turn 
her over when planked. However, “‘upper”’ and 







































































OFFSETS ARE TO OUTSIDE OF PLANK ANDARE GIVEN IN FEET, 


INCHES® EIGHTHS, I-15 ISB. FRAMES ARE SPACED 194 Tod¢ 


“lower” hereafter refer to the boat when right 

Ff THBLE -oFr OrFSseTs fe, (a pki 
z HE\GHTS ABOVE BASE LINE HALF BREADTHS : Make the frame molds carefully, extending 
e I sHe alana’ Ate “i a v the side frames far enough up so that a cross 
sit BEET) REEL | SHEER [CHINE ale Soa spall may be secured to them to hold the frame 
1+ | 2-9-0| 1-5-3 |0-4-7|0-4-0]|1-I-6 | 0-8-1 |0-/-/ together and high enough, say 3’ 3” above the 
base line, so that the tops of all these cross 
@ {2-6-0 | |-2-0 |O-4-4|0-36 | I-l0-S| l-2 -7 |0-2-0 | 2 spalls will be in the same level line. The cross 
3 |2-3-7 | O-ll-5 |O-4-1 | 0-3-5 | 2-4-3 | |-8-4|0-2-2 | 3 spall on frame No. 1 will have to extend out 
beyond the sides. Mark the center line and the 
4 |2-2-3 |0-10-6|0-4-3 | 0-3-6 | 2-7-2 | I-l1-7 |0-2-2 | 4 sheer line on each mold. When the boat is set up, 
wie are +" idle! a: is 3 _ the cross spalls rest on a couple of longitudinals 
ae eee ee le ee about 2” by 6” set about 3’ apart. These are set 
6 [2-1-5 | l-i-! |0¢6-7 |0<6-2 |2-6-5 | 2-0-6 |O-/-216 on horses or other cross members fastened to the 
4 ae ; os aa am % floor and thus bring the boat to a convenient 
7 [2-2-2 | 138 [0-9-1 [O84 [2-3-5 | 1105/0086 | 7 height for working. A cross member forward 
8 | 2-3-5 | 1-6-6 | 1-0-0 |O-1I-3 | I-{)-5 | 1-7-2 |0-0-55] 8 will serve to hold the head of the stem. The 


longitudinals must be securely braced to each 
other and to the floor of the shop to make a 
(Continued on page 77) 
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“Roulette Il,” Lincoln Davis, Jr., and ‘‘Moose,” J. 5. Lawrence, divided the prizes among the ‘‘Thirty-Squares”’ 


ANNUAL RACE WEEK AT MARBLEHEAD 


Interesting Contests Despite 


} 


re 


Light and Variable Breezes 


AIR skies, flapping sails, flat seas and favorable fleets is 

an alliteration that goes a long way towards character- 

izing Marblehead’s 1941 Mid-Summer Race Week, 
sailed August 2nd—10th, off the famous rockbound port on 
Massachusetts Bay’s North Shore. 

Overhead, the weather was all the yachtsman or spectator 
could ask, with a succession of fair, warm, sunny days that 
made it a joy for any skipper or crew to be afloat, if his or her 
temper could stand the exasperating whims of the wind; and 
the total turnout of 2772 starters for eight major races — a 
loss of only between seven and eight per cent from the 3009 
craft of 1940 — surprised optimists and pessimists alike. 

For eight successive days the wind god served out the 
same dish — light and shifting airs, generally from the 
southeasterly quadrant. The only variations were some 
equally frail westerlies during a couple of mornings and 
what might be termed a trio of mild squalls from the north- 
ward. One of these created what excitement the week pro- 
duced, including a spectacle without precedent in Marble- 
head racing annals on the final day of the Eastern series, 
August 5th. 

Some 70 boats from the outside starting line had been sent 
off in a light northwester that promptly began to fade. 
About a quarter-mile from the first mark, the fleet ran out of &: 
the wind entirely and Thirty-Square-Metres, Class I, 18- Richard H. Anthony 
footers, Internationals, Triangles, M-B Knockabouts, “Taygeta,” Arthur J. Santry, Jr., Class Q, won the Mrs. 

(Continued on page 82) Harold 5. Wheelock Trophy, allowing time to the “Eights” 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


with no editorial opinion and no desire to start a contro- 

versy: Garner Tullis, of New Orleans, bought the Bonnie 
Dundce from the estate of the late Clifford D. Mallory, re- 
named her Southerly, accepted delivery at Norfolk, and 
passaged her to her new home port, traversing the inside 
route where possible. Southerly is an 85-foot fifty-fifty ketch, 
designed and built by Luders, the finest of the many fine 
Bonnies that flew the famous Mallory house flag. She draws 
5% feet of water, is powered with two Diesels and cruises at 
10 knots. Her unique feature (and right here is where I don’t 
want to get involved in any difference of opinion) is that it is 
practically impossible to put her aground. If there is a shoal 
on one side of her and plenty of water on the other side she 
will sheer away from the flat and keep herself in the channel. 
Give her her head and she’ll seek out deep water. Try to 
force her into the mud and she’ll fight the helm. . . . All 
right, you don’t have to believe it. I do because I have im- 
plicit confidence in the word of the man who told me. Per- 
haps Billy Luders, who designed Southerly, will be good 
enough to explain on this page in a subsequent issue what 
feature of her underbody design it is that makes her act so. 
What I mean, there have been times‘ when I could have 
used a boat that had an intrinsic aversion to going aground. 


|" WHAT immediately follows I am merely a reporter, 


Several months ago I referred to the Gulf Coast schooner 
skipper who allowed as how the tack he happened to be 
sailing gave him the right of way. I incautiously said that 
when he port tacked the above mentioned Garner Tullis he 
was sailing up a bayou. Garner writes me that some day 
when I have learned the simpler facts of life he will tell me 
the difference between a bayou, a pirogue, and a parish. 
Well, suh, in the course of my naval duties I have seen the 
birth certificate of a man who was born in Orleans Parish. 
The certificate was accepted as proof of United States citi- 
zenship. But it didn’t mention the United States or the state 
of Louisiana. So I know what a parish is. It’s an ecclesiastical 
district more important.than state or country. ... Anda 
pirogue is similar to a San Blas cayuca. But, Massa Tullis, 
what the devil 7s a bayou? 


Last spring, when I boarded the schooner Yankee in 
Bermuda on her return from her third circumnavigation, 
Irving Johnson told me he was thinking of j’ining the Naval 
Reserve. I’m delighted, both for his and the Navy’s sakes, to 


hear that he has been commissioned lieutenant commander 
and assigned to duty in which his extensive knowledge of the 
South Pacific will be put to good use. Yankee has been sold 
to the Admiral Billard Academy. It is not too much to hope 
that when the national emergency (slang for war) is over, 
Irving and Yankee will once again pursue their intelligent 
way around the world. Not often, in my humble opinion, 
has there been a combination of seafaring mind and matter 
to equal that one. 


I see that Congress has at last slapped a tax on motor 
boats and I can only say that we’ve been lucky to escape it 
so long. When a Congressman gets around to thinking, he 
thinks of boat owners as luxuriously rich and makes up his 
mind to sock ’em. Whereas in connection with any other 
sport his thought pattern runs “healthful activity — 
VOTES — no taxes.” But everybody’s tax dollar is going to 
be needed before we get through hanging the crape on the 
paperhanger, and when it comes to taxing boats I can’t 
bring myself to advise you to write your Honorable Con- 
gressman in the words, ‘‘ Dear Hon.: Say it ain’t so.” 


That was quite a yarn old Captain Bill Taylor (himself) 
wroté about cruising in the July issue and, even if it hadn’t 
put itself on the credit side of the ledger, it would have rated 
high for evoking Rufe Burnham’s story in August about the 
shortest cruise he ever took. Rufe’s longest cruise was the 
one he made to Florida in Querida IJ in 1912, when he took 
me along as engine-wiper and photographer, thus starting 
me on my nefarious career of sailing and writing. In the 
course of that cruise, we met up with Harry Plummer, men- 
tioned by Bill in his article, and I’ll never forget the contrast 
between our way of life and Plummer’s. We’d been having 
stuffing box, Primus and other troubles and it was raining 
and we were cold and bothered and we went aboard the 
Plummer sloop, where there was a fire in the range and a 
steaming kettle on it, and everything was shipshape and 
homelike. Old Captain Plummer was chocked off in his 
bunk quietly knitting socks and the ship’s kitten was playing 
with a bit of wool — a picture of cruising deluxe if ever I 
saw one. 


I’ve never achieved the state of mental harmony which 
permits a man to knit socks but in the years that have fol- 
(Continued on page 85) 
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“Royono,” J. B. Ford, Jr., scratch boat in the Port Huron-Mackinac Race, fin- 
ished first but lost on corrected time to the Timken Brothers’ “Kitty Hawk,” below 


A LONE WOLF SAILS TO MACKINAC 


Kitty Hawk” Leaves the Fleet, Sails Her Own Course and Turns up a Winner 


By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


with the fleet and play on the other boats, getting the 

same weather they get and trying to outsail them. The 
other way is to leave the fleet, bet on better conditions 
and, whether or not you get them, play everything you have 
to the limit. 

Playing the lone wolf in a boat race is the hard way to do 
it because every man must keep himself going without the 
stimulus of competition just over the rail. But, that is what 
the Timken brothers, and their crew, in the 51-foot Kitty 
Hawk, did in the Port Huron-Mackinac Race in July. While 
a fleet of 27 boats in five divisions raced up the Michigan 
shore of Lake Huron, and a U. 8S. Coast Guard flying boat 
reported their positions twice daily, Kitty Hawk sailed a long 
hitch to the Canadian shore and then plowed her way up the 
center of the lake, unreported and practically forgotten by 
the race committee and spectators, to turn up at the finish 
line a winner. 

The Cleveland sloop was nearly ignored by the press be- 
fore the race in its predictions of the great. boat for boat 
race between James Lowe’s 62-foot Manitou, twice winner 
of the event, and J. B. Ford’s 72-foot Royono (ex-Mandoo 
IT). Kitty Hawk’s crew was summed up as a “cockpit full of 
captains” with H. H. and W. R. Timken, two of her three 
owners; Crampton Finn, champion cat boat sailor at 
(Continued on page 84) 


Toe are two ways to sail a yacht race. One is to stay 
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RACING NEWS OF 


THE AMERICAN Y.C. ANNUAL CRUISE 


> The American Yacht Club’s annual in- 
vitation cruise, held August 2nd—8th, proved 
one of the most successful affairs of its kind 
held in a number of years, with a fleet of be- 
tween 30 and 40 boats making the runs. It 
must have provided food for thought for those 
clubs which had cancelled this year’s cruises 
on that vague pretext — “conditions.” 

The cruise was run on an ideal schedule, 
starting with a 77-mile run from Rye to 
Fisher’s Island, which took the fleet out of its 
accustomed waters in one long jump while all 
hands were fresh, and followed by a series of 
short runs, to Montauk Harbor, Block Island 
and Shelter Island, interspersed with two 
races, one off Fishers Island, the other around 
Block Island. The weather codperated to an 
unusual extent, with bright, clear days and 
full moon nights. The long run was made in a 
fine, fresh northerly breeze that brought the 
big boats into Fishers well before midnight 
and even the slowest of them by breakfast 
time, after a noon start. Thereafter, the 
breezes were lighter but adequate except on 
the last day when only eight of the fastest 
boats were able to complete a 3114-mile beat 
against a light westerly before the time limit 
expired. Commodore T. H. A. Tiedemann 
and the race committee, headed by Edward 
L. Richards, are to be congratulated. 

The outstanding class was the Cruising 
Rule Division, which turned out fleets of 
twenty or more first rate yachts of this type 


every day. DeCoursey Fales’s grand old 
schooner Nina started the ball rolling by win- 
ning the 77-mile run in this class, under con- 
ditions that might have been made for her, 
with Don Laflin’s Temperance, smallest boat 
in the class, second, and Graham Biglow’s 
Tiny Teal third on corrected time. In the 
subsequent runs, the group of three New 
York Y.C. 32-footers was outstanding. 





P. Mackay Sturges’s Sapphire won two runs, 
Roy Manny’s Larikin another, and they and 
F. R. Coudert, Jr.’s, Notus IT were always up 
there fighting with the big fleet leaders, of 
which Harkness Edwards’ yawl Wakiva usu- 
ally led the fleet into port. A. H. Fuller’s new 
Gesture, the one new sizable ocean racing type 
sloop of the season, won the race off Fisher’s 
Island — her first impressive showing — and 
Tiny Teal won the race around Block Island 
and a special race for the Rhodes twenty- 
sevens. 

A feature of the cruise was the performance 
of Gil Warner’s 37-year-old, 30-foot water 
line, Herreshoff centerboard sloop Wasaka, 
which raced in Division One, the class for as- 
sorted cruising boats measured under a 
special rule. Watching Wasaka, with her gaff 
mainsail and club-footed working jib, out- 
point and outfoot an Eight-Metre and sev- 
eral modern Genoa-carrying cruising sloops 
of her own size, might have been an education 
for ‘Spun Yarn,’’ who gave us that impas- 
sioned denunciation of all non-Hotspur 
yachts last month. Wasaka won three out of 
four finished races and missed another only 
because the time limit ran out a few minutes 
before she finished at Shelter Island, making 
it “No Race” in her class. In the race she 
didn’t win, she was disqualified for a starting 
line foul and this gave the series prize to an- 
other nautical antique, Jesse Smith’s yawl 
Screwball ITI, a gaff-headed, long nose-poled, 
apple-bowed, broad-beamed craft that was 


THE 





“Gesture,” designed by Sparkman and Stephens and built by the Quincy Adams 
Yacht Yard for A. H. Fuller, took part in the American Yacht Club Cruise. Below, 
““Wasaka,” Gilbert Warner’s 37-year-old sloop, won three runs on the cruise 
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William P. Stephens, oldest and best in- 
formed American yachting writer, celebrated 
his 87th birthday August 5th. His cutter 
““Snickersnee’”’ is in commission this summer 





built farther down Narragansett Bay in 1904, 
the same year Herreshoff built Wasaka. And 
it was fast sailing, not the time allowances, 
that put them up there ahead of their rivals. 

In the Universal Rule classes, there were no 
large yachts and only three in the small divi- 
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sion, in which John K. Starkweather’s Inter- 
national Class sloop Freya was outstanding. 
Freya won four out of five finished races, the 
other going to Kaiser’s Six-Metre Ture. 

The novelty event of the cruise — the race 
around Block Island — proved wholly suc- 
cessful, despite light air at the start and the 
failure of a few skippers to notice the short- 
ened course signal. Historians deny that it 
was the first ’round-Block-Island race, but it 
was new to everyone who sailed in it and they 
all seemed to like it. 

Contrary to experience in recent years, 
only a few boats left the fleet to keep on to 
the eastward when the cruise turned back 
west from Block Island — perhaps because 
people aren’t straying far from home these 
days. On the whole, it was a thoroughly de- 
lightful cruise and proved beyond question 
that there hasn’t been any good reason for 
curtailing such events this year. 

Wituram H. Taytor 


POWER AND SAIL AT MILES RIVER 


> The famed log canoes made their sole ap- 
pearance of the year on Chesapeake Bay last 
month for the twentieth annual Miles River 
Yacht Club regatta, off St. Michaels, Md. Of 
the three canoes to compete in two special 
events for that class, Duke Adams’ Noddy, 
from Baltimore, far outclassed the remaining 
Eastern Shore boats. Noddy’s victory in the 
Governor’s Cup race was dulled when Wil- 
liam Crieb’s Mayflower, from Chestertown, 
and King Holliday’s Retriever, of St. Mich- 
aels, capsized on the regatta’s second day. 

Noddy, however, was able to prove her 
superiority later in the day when the three 
returned for the John B. Harrison Trophy. 
Noddy led again, with Retriever second. The 
latter canoe is a relative newcomer, as canoes 
go, while Noddy and the Mayflower have been 
around for some time. The Adams’ craft 
sported a rakish rig, with her mastheads 
curling aft. 

The power craft also found the going 
tough and rough the second day, and several 
boats were disabled. Winner of the unlimited 
displacement runabouts was Ernie Chase’s 
Pep IV, from Baltimore, piloted by John 
Bramble, also of that city. Pep IV won all 
three heats. Julius Schloss’ Cry Baby ITT, of 
Baltimore, captured the Class E service run- 
about event, but fell to second position in the 
20-feet and under displacement class run- 
abouts. The latter race was won by Fred 
Reuwer’s Miss Irene, another Baltimorean. 
The so-called Bay Championship for Class 
H-I-J runabouts went to a Niagara Falls 
racer, George Pope, in his Zermah, while 
Norman Waltjen, of Baltimore, captured the 
225-cubic-inch hydroplane division. 

An even larger field of sailing craft com- 
peted over two courses at the same time as 
power races were under way further up the 
Miles River. Winners on the outside course 
included: Lorelei, A. G. Curtis, Baltimore, 
tree-for-all handicap for boats over 20 feet; 
Flapper, Peter Gaillard, Washington, Stars; 
Riptide, John Coughlin, Annapolis, 20-foot 
round-bottom; Puddles II, Fred Carlson, 
Annapolis, 20-foot chine division; Nomad, 
Howard P. Ingels, Jr., Corsica River, Md., 
Comets; Ju-Ja, Norman Shanahan, St. 
Michaels, 20-foot Knockabout uncertified; 


Howe Lagarde 


Duke Adams’ ‘“‘Noddy” won the Governor’s Cup for log canoes at the Miles River Regatta 


and Aloha, Bill Hartge, Galesville, Md., 16- 
foot class. 

Leading skippers among the smaller fry 
which raced over an inside course were: 
Skelk, Fred and Tom Fuller, Easton, 16-foot 
Knockabout; Robert L. Robert, Easton, 
Scrappy Cats; Sea Fever, Lloyd Emory, 
Nutall, Va., Hampton One-Design; Popeye, 
Bryam Kane, Beverly, N. J., Crickets; 
Dodger, Elmer Heinel, Philadelphia, Dusters; 
Pell Mell, George Abel, Baltimore, Snipes; 
Charles Smith, Annapolis, Moths; and 
Murgaes, Charles Runyon, Washington, 
Penguin dinghies. 

M. LAMBORNE, JR. 


GREAT SOUTH BAY RACE WEEK 


> Maybe the weather, being lighter than 
usual, was to blame. Perhaps the visitors are 
getting the hang of sailing in the South Side’s 
breeze and chop. Or maybe they merely went 
faster. Whatever the reason, visiting skippers 
gave the local talent quite a going over in the 
Commodore Corry Trophy series for Star 
Class yachts, headline event of the Great 
South Bay Y.R.A. twenty-sixth annual race 
week, held off Timber Point the first week in 
August. 

M. A. F. de Marigny, the Frenchman who 
hails from Nassau in the Bahamas, and Wal- 
ter von Hutschler, the Brazilian from Ham- 
burg, Germany, so effectively combined their 
international talents aboard No. 1902, Con- 
cubine, that, for the first time since it went 
into competition in 1929, the cup named for 
the originator of the Star Class is going out of 
the country. In fact, when the prize goes to 


Nassau with de Marigny, it will mark its 
first absence from the South Shore of Long 
Island since Dave Atwater transported it to 
Narragansett Bay in 1932. 

But the eight-year grip which South Bay 
and Moriches Bay sailors have had on the 
mug was broken so completely that three of 
the first five places in the final standing were 
held by invaders. Concubine scored 111 points 
with two firsts, two seconds and a third in 
five races. Three points astern was Chuckle IT, 
from the Western Long Island Sound fleet. 
Sailed by Johnny White, with his father as 
crew, the Riverside boat took a sixth the day 
that Concubine had her third but otherwise 
matched the Nassau entry’s performance. 

Eddie Ketcham, Jr., of Babylon, who had 
won the Corry Cup in 1939 with the ancient 
Draco (No. 44) and repeated in 1940 with 
Draco II (No. 1944), made a brave bid for a 
third victory but his consistently good sailing 
netted him nothing better than third place 
with 105 points. Adrian Iselin, Port Wash- 
ington veteran, who has twice won the world 
championship and held numerous lesser 
honors in the class, won the race that eluded 
de Marigny and White and stood fourth in 
the final reckoning with a seven-point margin 
over Harold Halsted, of Moriches Bay, whose 
various Chuckles have won the Corry Cup 
three times. 

Any time that neither Ketcham nor 
Halsted nor “ Prexy”’ Bill Picken (Fo-Fo) can 
win once in a five-race series, the opposition 
must be something exceptional. This trio will 
be the first to agree that such was the case in 
this instance. Ketcham got some consolation 
for his loss of the Corry Cup by winning the 
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The Comets cross the line during Great South Bay Race Week 


G.S.B.Y.R.A. title, which takes in the first 
day of race week, besides the five Corry 
events. Concubine and Shucks passed up open- 
ing day and Ace, which started, broke down, 
so Draco II had things pretty much her own 
way from there in. 

Twenty-three Stars competed but were 
outnumbered for the first time in years by the 
Snipes, which started 26 in one race. A dozen 
Comets and nine Lightnings presented fur- 
ther evidence that South Bay sailors are 
gradually heading into nationally organized 
classes and away from strictly local boats. 
The only exception is the Narrasketuck 
Class, a scow type sloop peculiar to the South 
side. Thirty-five of these have been built in 
the last few years but only seventeen raced 
during the week. The Cape Cod knockabouts 
were less numerous than usual, the Interclubs 
were down to four and the “R’s,’” last 
remaining stronghold of the old-timers, 
shrunken to two. Yet the fleet as a whole 
averaged 130 starters a day, not at all a bad 
showing in a year when so many boats are on 
the beach. 

On the whole, competition was keen as 
could be and three championships had to be 
decided by recourse to comparison of first, 
second and even third places to break ties on 
points. Another skipper fell heir to his class 
silverware because the leader was disqualified 
from a winning final race for a bearing away 
foul on the starting line. Two helmsmen went 
through the week without defeat. Dan Wyn- 
koop, Babylon Comet sailor, sailed away 
from his opposition every day with Duchess, 
1940 champion. Julian T. Davies, 3d, with 
never more than two boats to beat, had a 
perfect score in the Timber Point Class, an- 
other Bay product which appears to be in 
decline. 

A table of race week champions: 


Class Yacht and Owner 
Interclubs Gail, George C. Furman 
R Querida, Duncan Arnold 
Stars Draco II, E. V. Ketcham, 
Jr. 


Stars (Corry Cup) Concubine, M. A. F. de 


Zephyrs 


Timber Points 
Narrasketucks 


Lightnings 


Comets 


Cape Cods 
Snipes 


SS 


Marigny 

Zym-Zym, Gus Zimmerman 

Bay Bee II, J. T. Davies, 3d 

Flying Arrow, E. Carlton 
Arink 

Misbehave, Ramon Acce- 
tella (tie with Nimbau, 
Robert Ward, decided on 
first places) 

Duchess, Daniel W. Wyn- 
koop 

Scud, Naney Underhill 

Drippin’, Oliver Darling 
(tie with Popeye, Florence 
Picken, decided on third 
places) 

Lusitania, Janet Atwater 
(tie with Sand _ Flea, 
Arthur Pounds, decided 
on second places) 


Everett B. Morris 
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L.Y.R.A. SAILS AT YOUNGSTOWN 


> The Youngstown Yacht Club, at the 
mouth of the Niagara River, was host to this 
year’s Lake Yacht Racing Association 
Regatta, and a representative fleet of some 55 
racing yachts gathered at the western end of 
Lake Ontario and took part in the three 
races, sailed July 24th, 25th and 26th. In 
spite of light breezes, which were extremely 
fickle for the opening regatta, all the events 
were finished each day and in most classes 
the racing was keen and finishes close. 

The size of the fleet from Canada was nat- 
urally smaller this year than usual, due 
primarily to war conditions and, second, to 
the drowning of one of Canada’s keenest 
yachtsmen, Major Walter F. N. Windeyer, 
from a yacht while on his way from Toronto 
to Youngstown. His death deterred a number 
of Canadian sailors from participating in the 
regatta. 

Starting off with light airs from all points 
of the compass, in which it was possible to see 
two competitors within a few hundred yards 
of each other sailing in entirely different 
slants, luck played a good part in the results. 
For the second race, the wind was southerly 
and of enough strength to bring the yachts 
home in good time. Likewise, a nice little 
northeaster sent the various classes over the 
15- and 714-mile courses in good time on the 
last day. 

As usual, the long distance race for the 
Freeman Cup preceded the annual regatta. 
The course this year was from Rochester, 
across the lake to Cobourg and thence to 
Youngstown. In this event, the Eight-Metre 
Bangalore, owned by E. J. Doyle and others, 
of Youngstown, sailed a fine race and won. 

The Twelve-Metre Mitena, brought from 
Long Island Sound a couple of years ago and 
now owned by John Van Voorhis, of the 
Rochester Yacht Club, was the largest boat 
sailing. In the light airs she could not save her 
time on the two Ten-Metres, getting two 
seconds and a last. T. A. Sharp’s Blue God- 
dess won with two firsts and a second. 

In the P Class, with which two New York 
“30’s”’ were also grouped (Amorita and Blue 





“Concubine” won the Corry Cup and “Draco II” (leading) took the series for Stars 
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Moon), N. Robinson’s old Nutmeg was sailed 
to three first places to take the trophy back 
to Hamilton. Wind Sony, D. N. Jones, 
Youngstown, was second. 

The Eight-Metre Class brought some of 
the closest racing of the regatta. At the close 
of the second day, all three boats were tied on 
points and it was anybody’s race. But on 
Saturday, young Norman Gooderham, from 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, following in 
the footsteps of his famous father, brought 
Invader II home in the lead for the second 
time in the regatta and took the cup. Banga- 
lere was second, with one point less than Jn- 
vader, while Cayuga was third. 

The R Class, still going strong with six 
boats racing, saw a keen scrap between the 
old rivals Shadow, sailed by K. and N. Castle, 
and Kathea II, L. Gilbert, of Sodus Bay, 
owner. Shadow took three in a row for a total 
of 18 points, while Kathea got three seconds 
and H. Greb’s Eleanor three thirds. 

There were nine “Sixes” racing, including 
many of the best of the Sound fleet which 
have been purchased on Lake Ontario during 
the last two years. The series was won by 
Djinn, R. 8. Cumming, owner, with a first, a 
second place and a fifth, but only after W. O. 
Roberts, Jr., sailing Mist, was disqualified 
after a protest when three of the boats got 
into a jam. Otherwise, Mist, with a first and 
two second places, would have won the series. 
As it was, she dropped back to third place 
with W. V. Castle’s Stork (ex-Lucy) second. 

In the class for large cruisers, L. R. Gor- 
don’s Vitesse IJ beat M. L. Young’s Alondra 
on corrected time. F. R. Shumway’s Spindrift 
topped D. P. Brown’s Seneca when the latter 
failed to finish the first race. 

There were only four Stars on hand. Phil 
Farnham, in Vivace, took the others into 
camp by winning three times in a row, with a 
fellow clubmate, C. Barker, in Stars’n IJ tak- 
ing two seconds and a third. Another three- 
time winner was in the Tumlaren Class, A. R. 
Moyer, Jr., sailing Jduna home in the lead 
each day to top Valhalla twelve to eight. 

In the other classes, J. D. Welch, in Ruf- 
jian, won with sixteen points in the Small 
Cruiser Class; F. Fifer’s Estrella took three 
firsts in the Large Slow Cruiser Class, to win 
the Louise Freeman Cup. The little Caprice, 
stepping out to beat the Small Slow Cruisers 


“Gooch,” Dr. M. Haurin, broke the record for Class “A” 
runabouts at Lake Hopatcong with a speed of 44.183 m.p.h. 


Rosenfeld 





with three firsts, annexed eighteen points to 
Freya’s (G. F. Cross) fourteen. In addition to 
the two Freeman Cups, already mentioned, 
Cayuga won the R.Y.C. Cup, and the Vitesse 
II took home the Founder’s Trophy in the 
Large Cruiser Class. 

It was a fine regatta — ashore as well as 
afloat. The Youngstown Yacht Club, headed 
by Commodore T. L. B. Lyster, A. V. Parker, 
vice commodore, George F. B. J. Johnson, 
rear commodore, and their efficient commit- 
tees, did a fine job. 


WALTER F. N. WINDEYER 


> Yachtsmen on both sides of the Great 
Lakes will learn with regret of the death in 
July of Major Walter F. N. Windeyer, of 
Toronto, by drowning in Lake Ontario off 
the mouth of the Niagara River. He was 
sixty-nine years of age. 

Major Windeyer, a yachtsman of many 
years’ experience, was lost overboard from 
his auxiliary yawl Jolanthe during a passage 
from Toronto to Youngstown to attend the 
Lake Yacht Racing Association Regatta. He 
was said to have been alone on deck at the 
time when the yacht was sailing in a strong 
breeze and heavy sea, and no one saw him go. 

A member of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club for many years, Major Windeyer 
owned several yachts in which he raced, 
winning many prizes, and he cruised ex- 
tensively. During the last war he served in 
the 234th Battalion. His son, Walter C. 
Windeyer, of Toronto, is one of Canada’s 
best known sailors. 


“GRAYLING” TAKES BAYSIDE- 
BLOCK ISLAND RACE. 


>» Honors in the Bayside Yacht Club’s 
twenty-first annual auxiliary race around 
Block Island went to two old contenders this 
year. Earle A. Mitchell’s Grayling took the 
William H. Johns Trophy for first in the fleet 
to the New Rochelle Yacht Club for a year, 
while Albert W. Fribourg’s Week-Ender 
Erewhon II took the Yachting Trophy for 
boats under 40 feet for the second year. 
Though three or four conflicting events 
held the field down to only eight éntries, they 
were, with the exception of the gaff-headed, 
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spoon-bowed Keitt, all fast modern craft with 
plenty of sail and small, economical power 
plants — the ideal combination for this con- 
test. The venerable Keitt had two victories in 
the Richmond County Yacht Club’s Fire 
Island Race to her credit so she, too, had to 
be reckoned with. 

On the whole, the race followed the familiar 
pattern of other years. The wind was light 
throughout most of the 48 hours necessary 
for all to complete the 225-mile course. But, 
with the liberal gasoline allowance granted 
under the present rule, everybody chugged 
along much of the way under power, so the 
lack of wind didn’t make a great deal of 
difference. 

The last few puffs of a morning nor’easter 
provided a sailing start but, as soon as the 
ban on power-had expired ten minutes after 
the gun, propellers began to churn and soon 
the whole fleet went off to the eastward with 
headsails on deck and mainsails fluttering. 
Grayling’s slim, light hull went out ahead 
early, with B. A. Hinman’s Andele, an Eight- 
Metre, and Jakob Isbrandtsen’s Hother close 
behind. Then came the Reverend H. C. Ben- 
jamin’s Pecusa, Erewhon, Curtis Arnall’s 
cutter, Deep Water, Keitt, and finally the 
yawl Mimi IV, sailed by a group of TWA 
stratosphere pilots. 

After two hours of motoring with almost no 
help from the wind, a light afternoon sou’ wes- 
ter filled in and, one by one, spinnakers took 
the place of motors. Grayling, with the aid of 
a tremendous parachute reputedly borrowed 
from Ernest Ratsey’s Golliwogg, maintained 
about a half-mile lead on Hother, while the 
latter passed Andele without much difficulty. 
Erewhon IT and Pecusa played in close to the 
beach and respective positions were main- 
tained pretty well into the night. Grayling 
and Hother both used gas during the evening 
to catch the last of a fine ebb tide out through 
The Race soon after midnight. The others 
didn’t try to make it. During the next 
twelve hours, the wind was from the west but 
so light that it would barely fill a spinnaker. 
Grayling picked up Block Island out of a 
light fog at dawn and rounded from south to 
north, Hother following in her wake about a 
mile and a half astern. Pecusa, Deep Water, 





The late Walter F. N. Windeyer 
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Andele, and Mimi IV apparently followed in 
order from that direction, Keitt and Erewhon 
II going the other way. 

There was no wind that morning as Gray- 
ling and Hother slowly powered back against 
the tide toward The Race. However, a north- 
erly had been promised by the weather 
man for almost 24 hours. Grayling kept faith 
and clung to the Connecticut shore, had a 
light nor’wester in the afternoon, picked up a 
fine northerly in the late evening and romped 
up the Sound and across the finish line just 
before dawn on Sunday with an hour to spare 
on corrected time. Hother, on the other hand, 
gambled on a sea breeze from the south, hung 
to the middle of the Sound and thereby lost 
all chance of passing the hard-sailing gang 
from New Rochelle. Erewhon II played the 
north shore, too, was in the right place when 
the fine breeze from the north came in, and 
never did use the last two or three gallons of 
gas. Her crew got almost as much kick out of 
beating Deep Water over the finish line by 
only eight seconds as they did by taking third 
in the fleet and winning the smaller boat 
trophy for the second year in a row. 

Pecusa suffered from the lack of a real spin- 
naker, had gas line trouble, and also tried to 
outguess the weather man. In spite of that, 
she finished fifth. The wind was too light for 
Keitt to have a chance most of the time 
and Andele and Mimi IV had a variety of 
troubles, in addition to hanging back too 
much in the early stages. 


BaysipE Biock IsLanD AUXILIARY 
Hanpicap — 225 Miles. 
Start, 12:00 Noon, August Ist 


Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht Owner Time Time 

Grayling E. A. Mitchell 40:34:03 34:51:09 
Hother Jakob Isbrandtsen 40:57:56 35:54:39 
Erewhon II Albert Fribourg 44:21:58 36:31:04 
Deep Water Curtis Arnall 44:22:06 37:32:44 
Pecusa H. C. Benjamin 45:03:54 38:11:49 
Keitt S. R. Ogilvy 47:07:54 38:57:07 
Andele B. A. Hinman 45:39:45 40:13:32 


Mimi IV C. Fredericks 48:07:11 40:30:43 





BIG FLEET AT NANTUCKET 


> The only open regatta held in New Eng- 
land up to mid-August that showed a gain in 
the number of competing yachts as compared 
with last year was the Nantucket Yacht 
Club’s tenth invitation affair on August 9th. 
Ninety-seven large and small craft started, 
an increase of six boats over the 1940 record 
breaking fleet. 

The largest class was the Wianno knock- 
abouts, from Wianno, Hyannis Port, Hyan- 
nis, Lewis Bay, Bass River and Stone Horse, 
numbering 26 boats, most of which raced 
over from Hyannis Port the day before and 
back again the day after. 

The outstanding yacht in the fleet was the 
Vineyard Interclub knockabout Indra, owned 
and sailed by Arthur Besse, Jr., of Vineyard 
Haven and Scarsdale, N. Y., which not only 
took the class regatta prize but captured the 
White Bowl in a series of five races, the last of 
which was sailed on August 8th. On the same 
afternoon, in a junior team race, Nantucket 
defeated Vineyard Haven by a score of 3514 
to 33. 

The third annual race around four light- 
ships on Nantucket Shoals for the Samuel E. 
N. Crocker Cup was won by Major J. Casey’s 
Lazy Lass. W. U.S. 


“ROULETTE I” WINS 
ROOSEVELT BOWL 


> Old Buzzards Bay bravely upheld its’ 


reputation for the best racing waters on the 
coast by furnishing a 15-knot southwester on 
three successive days for the Beverly Yacht 
Club’s eighth invitation regatta for the Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt Bowl. This silver 
trophy is the emblem of the national cham- 
pion in the 30-Square-Metre Class. 

Six so-called “Squeaks,” four from Mar- 
blehead and two local boats, sailed three races 
in each of which the finishes were only sec- 
onds apart, with different winners. John S. 
Lawrence’s Moose beat Lincoln Davis, Jr.’s, 
Roulette II in the first by 17 seconds; Daniel 
E. Watson’s Lill Singva nosed out Edwin 
Ginn’s Pilgrim by a single tick of the clock in 
the second event; while Roulette IT captured 
the third by a margin of 13 seconds over Al- 
fred E. Chase’s Viking. Roulette, having 
picked up a second and a third, took the 
bowl home for the second time since 1934. 

Richard V. Wakeman’s Monsoon II won 
the series trophy in the Yankee One-Design 
class, all local boats, and William G. Salton- 
stall’s yawl Arbella took the prize for cruisers. 
Some twenty-odd boats from Bay ports 
sailed in the Herreshoff “12” class, with 
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Robert Glennon, of New Bedford, not only 
taking the last race but the series trophy and 
the Mary B. C. Cumming Memorial Cup, 
championship emblem in Buzzards Bay 
waters. 

W. U.S. 


THE EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
Y.R.A. REGATTA 


> Three days of excellent winds, albeit 
slightly variable, marked the ninth annual 
regatta of the Eastern Connecticut Yacht 
Racing Association, on August Ist, 2nd and 
3rd, at Sachem’s Head. A gusty northwester 
on the final day got so brisk it capsized one of 
the 18-footers and caused a serious collision 
between two Zips, but no one was injured. 
Wind of this brand is unusual for E.C.Y.R.A. 
regattas, which generally include one day of 
flat calm and at least another of ghosting. All 
hands, needless to say, were delighted with 
the change. 

Stars of the Eastern Long Island Sound 
fleet held five-race eliminations for Atlantic 
Coast and International championship repre- 
sentation during the three days of the regatta, 
as well as on the previous week-end. Dan 
Morrell, of Duck Island, brought his Pirene 
in a winner for the five-race series, though 













































The crew of Earle A. Mitchell’s ‘‘Grayling,”’ which took the William H. Johns Trophy to the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club for the next year. Below, Alfred Fribourg and the crew of the Week-Ender 
“Erewhon II’? which won the Yachting Trophy for boats under 40’ in the Bayside-Block Island Race 
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Anderson’s World’s Fair Yacht Basin at Flushing, L. |., from which the “‘Southward Ho”’ cruises of the A.P.B.A. will start this year 


Art Keefe, of Shennecossett, took the regatta 
proper. Whit Stueck, sailing Peace It’s Won- 
derful, squeezed out a second in the elimina- 
tion by half a point over Keefe’s Nashira. 
Homer Johnson, of Sachem’s Head, had his 
Flash in fourth place although she is not 
blessed with the new rig and all its gadgets. 

The largest boats, aside from the cruising 
craft which had a single race only, were the 
M-B’s, from Pine Orchard, and the Man- 
chester 1714-footers, from Sachem’s Head. 
Racing together, but as separate classes, 
these boats found the going much to their 
liking. Jack Bunce, donor of a trophy for 
which Manchesters race, walked off with his 
own prize. Jack English worked Eli into some 
fine finishes and took a second from Milt 
Bullard’s Pagan, although the two boats 
were tied on points. 

In the M-B Class, Henry Van Cleef’s 
Pepita beat B. H. Reeves’ Mirage by one 
point. Each boat had a win to her credit but 
Pepita placed two up on Mirage in the final. 
Sally Young brought Mistral in third. 

Nine of the Fenwick Yacht Club’s one- 
design class entered, racing from their home 
harbor to Sachem’s Head on the first day. 
Rawdon Meyers’ Seems If led the class in the 
race from Fenwick to Sachem’s Head and 
held that lead throughout the series. 

The Rhodes “18’s,” which had trouble 
keeping their feet on the final day amid 
puffs as strong as 25 and 30 miles per hour, 
developed a battle between the Branford 
Y.C. and Pine Orchard fleets. Branford’s 
boats cleaned up in good style, with Merton 
Robinson’s Downwind bearing off the honors. 

Still the most numerous class in Eastern 
Connecticut waters, with 150 built so far, the 
Zips were sailed in two divisions. E. H. 
k isher, of Sachem’s Head, brought Caramba 
In a winner for the week-end, despite a seri- 
ous collision just before the start on the last 


day. Fisher got all shipshape as soon as pos- 
sible and was off a few minutes late to work 
up through his whole class and romp home 
first. Pete Newcomb, also of Sachem’s Head, 
captured the odd numbered division with 
Tarbaby in a clean sweep, seemingly having 
no trouble except for Marian Andrews’ 
Chipmunk which followed Tarbaby across the 
finish in two races. 

The Comet Class turned into a parade. 
Stan Secora’s Milky Way, from the Thames 
Y.C., had three straight firsts, R. P. Kaiser’s 
Halley’s Comet three straight seconds, and 
Barry Jennings’ Li’! Gal, Branford, three 
thirds. Three other Comets made up the class. 

Charles Sturgess, of Pine Orchard, was 
another sweep winner, sailing Red Head to 
three victories in the Cape Cod Class. There 
was more active battling for top positions 
here, however. Glen Wayne’s Madison, from 
Madison Beach, nosed out Al Everson’s 
Dragon, from Pine Orchard, for second. 

Frank Orr, Sachem’s Head, brought his 
“S” boat Nina in first on corrected time each 
day in the Handicap Class and finished first 
with her on the second day. He also was 
credited with a first in Saturday’s race be- 
cause the leading boat in the class fouled a 
government mark and reported after finish- 
ing the race. 

For midget boats with no classes of their 
own, the race committee set up a special 
handicap class which included a tiny fresh- 
water shovel-nosed scow, an unregistered 
Snipe and a conglomeration of boats built for 
day sailing. There was a three-way tie in this 
class after handicapping. Allen Clarke, of 
Niantic Bay Y.C., won with Pinky on the 
basis of best performance. JO, Willard 
Jaycox’s home-built and unregistered Snipe, 
from the Clinton Boat Club, and Charlie 
Andrews’ pumpkin seed Ding Haw, from 
Sachem’s Head, matched Clarke in points. 


The Cruising Class race, a one-day affair 
of some 30 miles, drew only four boats in- 
stead of the usual dozen. Therefore, the 
committee threw Floyd Wallace’s yawl 
Cleon, the only Class B boat, into Class A. 
The little yawl from Sachem’s Head finished 
within 15 minutes of the scratch boat, S. M. 
Bradley’s sloop Diana, from Pine Orchard. 
Edwin Pugsley, of Branford, won the race 
with Wampeague, however, since neither 
Diana nor F. C. Jones’ Sandrella could save 
her time. The first three finished within 
two minutes. 

When the committee came ashore from 
H. B. DuPont’s Nor’ Easter, which served as 
committee boat, Chairman Whitney Dun- 
ning announced that it had decided to give 25 
per cent of the entry fees to the U.S.0. With 
134 boats, that meant $67 to the campaign. 

BE. F.F. 


SOUTHWARD HO CRUISE 
WILL RUN AGAIN 


> Due to the great success of last year’s 
Southward Ho run from New York to Miami 
for those motor boat owners who planned to 
winter in Florida, the cruise will be repeated 
again this year in two divisions, starting 
October 15th and November Ist from the 
Anderson’s World’s Fair Yacht Basin. Both 
fleets will follow the inland route down, mak- 
ing Annapolis, Hampton, Elizabeth City, 
Charleston, St. Augustine, Daytona and 
Fort Lauderdale two day stopovers and the 
main ports of call. The results of last year’s 
experiences have led to holding each division 
to twelve boats, because of limited harbor 
and docking facilities in some of the smaller 
harbors, and to placing a minimum of a 30- 
foot length and a 9-knot speed on all boats. 
Chester A. Bently and Charles H. Leach 
will lead the October and November divi- 
sions, respectively. 
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“A, ADGETS 


A Handy Tool for Splicing 


p> Have you ever tried to splice a manila 
tail on a wire halliard? It’s some job at best 
but a little tool that Alden Reiser used in 
teaching me the trick in his hospitable sail 
loft at Cos Cob, is a great help; in fact, it is 


& 


rings has a number of undesirable features so 
I went ashore to a house furnishing store at 
Vinal Haven and picked up an inexpensive 
window shade which I cut down to fit closely 
in the passageway which connects the two 
cabins. 

The two brackets holding the shade were 

















almost indispensable. It is useful also in plain 
wire splicing. If several different sizes are 
made, they will be helpful in splicing manila 
or cotton lines, particularly the smaller sizes 
of cotton such as flag halliards. The one I use 
for splicing wire rope is made of a piece of 14” 
cold rolled steel rod about 5” long. In one 
end of this a hole is drilled (on the lathe) with 
a Number 30 drill (14 diameter) to a depth 
of about 2”. 

After drilling is done, the end is filed off 
to an acute angle, taking care that all edges 
are rounded so as not to cut the manila. The 
other, undrilled, end is forced into an ordinary 
wooden file handle to a depth of at least 114”. 
This handle must, of course, be suitably 
drilled to receive the rod, and a small pin put 
through handle, rod and ferrule after as- 
sembly will insure their not parting company 
later. The accompanying sketch makes the 
whole thing clear. 

In use, simply push the tool through the 
lay of the rope toward the strand you are 
about to tuck, insert the strand in the hole 
and withdraw both the tool and the strand 
within it. Presto! the strand is through the 
lay with no bother at all. 


For the Elusive Ice Pick 


> Of all the tools on a well found cruising 
boat, the ice pick is one of the most impor- 
tant. Have you ever had trouble locating 
yours? If so, here is a simple suggestion that I 
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have found most satisfactory. It will take only 
a few minutes to make the gadget. I used a 
piece of sheet copper and a couple of brass 
escutcheon pins. It should be located handy 
to the ice box, of course. The sketch tells the 
whole story. 


To Separate Two Cabins 


> Last summer, when off cruising with Nor- 
ris Pierson in Old Salt, we felt the need of 
some sort of curtain between the forward 
and after cabins. The conventional curtain 
rod with a curtain sliding back and forth on 


fastened to the side of a deck beam at the 
desired point and the job was done. By 
simply pulling down the shade, sufficient pri- 
vacy can be secured in either cabin. An im- 
provement would be to make a couple of 
strips of wood about 7%” square and long 
enough to reach from the cabin floor to within 
a few inches of the beam above. In these 
strips, cut a slot 144’’ wide and 14” deep which 
will act as a guide to the shade when it is 
pulled down. 

The ends of the stick forming the lower 
edge of all window shades should be cut to fit 
this slot accurately. In mounting the shade, 
care must be taken that the axis of the roller 
is exactly at right angles to the bulkhead 
against which the shade is to fit. 


A Vise for the Rigger 


p> While on the subject of splicing, there is 
another tool that is used by professionals in 
making eye splices in wire. There are a num- 
ber of variations of this device but the ac- 
companying sketch illustrates a typical ex- 
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Why Not Use Dry Ice? 


> When going off for the day or for a week- 
end, when you may not want to be bothered 
with a cake of heavy, slippery, dripping ice, 
try a quarter’s worth of dry ice wrapped in 
eight or ten layers of newspaper. It works 
well, will last for 36 to 48 hours in a well 
insulated ice box and leaves no drip. Don’t 
crack it for highballs though; only ice will do 
for drinks. 


Another Useful Gadget 


p> Another useful splicing tool can be made 
by selecting a piece of brass tubing slightly 
larger in inside diameter than the strand of 
the rope you want to splice: Take a short 
piece of brass rod of the same outside diameter 
as the tube and turn it down for about 34” 
to the tube’s inside diameter. Now sweat this 
rod in the end of the tube, set the assembly 
up in a lathe and turn the end of the rod to a 
blunt, rounded form. Remove it from the 
lathe and hold it in a vise while you file two 
flat faces on either side of the rounded nose, 
thus giving it a wedge shape. All edges should 
be carefully rounded to avoid cutting the 
rope. 
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If you make several of these of different 
sizes, they may be nested one within another; 
they will save you a lot of time, labor and 
hangnails. 
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ample. Inasmuch as the tool has to stand a 
certain amount of stress, it is advisable to 
make it of cold rolled steel. The body could 
be made of 14” or 14” stock, the screw of 14” 
diameter rod turned down for a 54.” diam- 
eter screw thread as shown. The “V”’ block, 
of course, must swivel freely on the end of the 
screw so that it will remain level while the 
screw is turned. A piece 14” square by 1” 
long would be about right for this block. The 
two pins are also of 14” diameter rod, riveted 
to the body as shown. The size of wire to be 
spliced will govern the dimensions of the tool; 
those suggested are suitable from the smallest 
sizes up to 14” diameter wire which will cover 
all the work on the average small yacht. 









To use, just poke the tool through the 
lay, put the strand to be tucked into the 
brass tube and draw the whole thing through. 
It saves unlaying the line and makes a much 
better and quicker splice. 


To Keep Steel from Rusting 


>I have found that steel tools will keep well 
without rusting, even in the dampness that is 
bound to exist in a boat, if they are given a 
coat of boiled linseed oil during the winter 
and allowed to dry thoroughly for a month or 
so, preferably by the furnace. I suggest that 
this finish be applied to the splicing vise. 
HaM DEFONTAINE 
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Rurus G. SMITH 


EDITORIAL 


Still Room for More in the U. S. Naval Reserve 


HE latest Bulletin of the North American Yacht Racing 

Union, published July 31st, has much in it of interest to 
those who are boatmen, whether or not they race. For the 
Union is as much concerned with the making of sailors as it 
is with the making of racing skippers. 

In particular, this bulletin contains copies of letters from 
Naval officers intent on building up an efficient Naval Re- 
serve force to meet the needs of a rapidly expanding Navy in 
the face of the ever tightening national emergency. Writing 
to Philip J. Roosevelt, President of the Union, Captain Paul 
P. Blackburn, U.S.N., Director, Naval Reserve, 3rd Naval 
District, has this to say regarding the special needs of the 
Service which experienced yachtsmen might fill at this time: 


“You seem to have access through the Yacht Racing 
Association to many of the men in the country who would 
be useful to the Navy during this emergency, and I should 
be pleased if you would call to the attention of the yachting 
fraternity the present need of the Service for officers and men. 

“Naval requirements are, as you know, rigid with refer- 
ence to physical standards and we do demand for our officers 
educational qualifications above the average. 

“T am prepared now to accept applications from college 
graduates of all ages from 20 to 45 who are capable seamen 
with some knowledge of administration and an ability to ad- 
just themselves to the rigors of Naval life. 

“The younger men are wanted in Class V-7 for Reserve 
Midshipmen training and, eventually, commissions as En- 
signs for General Service. The older men can be taken in 
Deck or Engineering classifications, for communication 
officers or for ordnance or engineering as specialists. 

“We are still short of the number of medical and dental 
officers the Navy needs and we require no background of 
maritime experience for men in these professions. 

‘“‘Men who are interested in making their services avail- 
able to the Navy should communicate with the Comman- 
dants of the Naval Districts in which they live and present 
their qualifications to them for determination as to whether 
they can be accepted. 

“Young men who lack the college education but who have 
had experience in small boats, either sail or power, can enlist 
in the Naval Reserve in rating appropriate to their knowl- 
edge and experience, and can expect to go on active duty 
immediately they are accepted. 

“I know your deep interest in the Navy and‘all that per- 
tains to it and I am hopeful that you will be able to assist in 
filling the vacancies now existing in the Naval Service.” 


The above is indicative of the value placed by Naval 
officers on seagoing experience acquired in following the sea 
for pleasure and as members of organiza#ions such as the 
N.A.Y.R.U. and the U.S.P.S. which stress proficiency. 


A Little More Math, Please 


While on this subject, a sentence from a letter from a 
Naval Reservist now undergoing ninety-day training at a 
midshipmen’s school is taken as our text: ‘If young men 
could only realize what an opportunity this is, I am sure 
there would be little trouble in getting enough volunteers.” 

Well, a new college year is starting. Thousands of men 
have ceased to be juniors and have blossomed forth as 
lordly seniors. In nine months they’I!l graduate — into what? 
Class 1A of the Selective Service. 

But wait. The seniors still have time to fit themselves to 
become officers in the United States Naval Reserve. The 
prescription is one semester of plane trigonometry and one 
semester of analytic geometry, differential calculus, or some 
other course in higher mathematics. Taken three or four 
times a week in small doses, the medicine is not disagreeable. 
Without a couple of shots of math, an applicant for a com- 
mission in Class V-7 of the Naval Reserve is listed as 
N.O.M. With it, if physically qualified, a college graduate 
drops the “‘N”’ and becomes Officer Material. 

Likewise, for those who have already graduated from 
college and have not yet been induced by their persuasive 
Uncle Sam to join the Army, the way to a Naval Reserve 
commission is still wide open. New York University has an- 
nounced a special 15-week course, starting September 23rd, 
which looks toward giving a prospective Naval Reservist 
the essential mathematics. No doubt other universities 
or colleges in other localities will fit in such courses if the de- 
mand is felt. If a deficiency in plane trig and analytics 
is all that’s keeping you from the junior officers’ mess 
of some battlewagon, don’t say we didn’t give you a hint. 


Regarding Proposed Gasoline Restrictions 


The proposed restrictions on the use of gasoline for auto- 
mobiles in certain sections of the Atlantic Coast and Eastern 
States, if extended to include rationing for boats as well as 
cars, will not be a great hardship to the yacht owner now 
that the season is drawing to a close. 

The United States produces over 60 per cent of the world’s 
total oil supply — many times enough to meet all domestic 
needs and (so far) foreign demands. The problem is a local 
one, caused by the withdrawal of tankers. 
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“Prospector” has a seagoing model, with long, deep keel and easy sections 


“PROSPECTOR,” A FINE OFFSHORE CRUISER 


LANNED for exploration work in 

Central and South America, and 
for long distance cruising requiring 
large stowage space, good ventilation 
and ample strength, Prospector was 
built by her owner near Fort Lauder- 
dale. An earlier boat, of much the 
same design, burned a few days be- 
fore launching about five years ago. 

The quality of the wood that went 
into Prospector’s construction is such 
that her builder could well have been 
the craftsman of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ famous ‘‘One Horse Shay” 
that was built to last one hundred 
years to the day. Her entire framing 
is of the best and finest mahogany 
in the world, mahogonia sweetina, 
which will not rot in warm water. The 
keel is ofa blood red, heavier-than- 
water wood called acana, imported 
from Cuba, which has the reputation 
of lasting an extremely long time 
under water. The planking is of long 





















































leaf yellow pine; deck is of teak; Phil- 
ippine mahogany and plywood com- 
plete the rest of the boat’s woodwork. 
Inside and out, the wood has been 
treated to prevent any chance of 
rot. Metal fittings are of galvanized 
iron. 

Prospector was designed so that 
two men could handle her. She is a 
gaff-rigged ketch with both main and 
mizzen loose-footed. There are three 
headsails in her fore triangle and, 
with this sail combination, she was 
logged at 614 knots during a recent 
crossing of the Gulf Stream on a 
cruise to Nassau. A 56 hp. Gray 
pushes her along at a comfortable 7 
knots in moderate weather. 

The Concordia Company, Inc., of 
Boston, is responsible for the design 
of this excellent long distance cruiser. 
Her dimensions are 42’ 7’’ in length 
over all, 38’ 6” on the water line, 12’ 
6” beam and 6’ draft. 





The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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“Serenade,” Mrs. T. Mitchell Chance’s new power boat, designed by Frederick C. Geiger of Yacht 
Sales Service, Inc., attains a full load speed of 13 knots, driven by two three-cylinder Gray Diesels 


“SERENADE,” FLORIDA-CHESAPEAKE BAY CRUISER 


HE latest yacht from the drawing board 

of Frederick C. Geiger, of Yacht Sales 
& Service, Inc., is this cruiser built by Mor- 
ton Johnson & Co., of Bay Head, N. J., for 
Mrs. T. Mitchell Chance of Philadelphia to 
use in the Chesapeake Bay and Florida. 
Serenade’s dimensions are 45’ 3” over all, 
11’ 10” beam, and 3’ draft. 

Pushing her through the water at a cruising 
speed of 13 knots are two 3-cylinder Gray 
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Diesels with 1.6:1 reduction gears. A fuel 
capacity of 392 gallons and a 200-gallon 
water tank give a large cruising radius. 
Philippine mahogany planking, fastened 
with Everdur, and white oak frames spaced 
9” center to center, are the basis for the 
sturdy hull. Topsides, Mexican mahogany is 
used for the superstructure while Burma teak 
is used for the deck, cockpit and house floors. 
Longitudinals are of long leaf yellow pine. 


RACHA 
VY ES 


Besides being sound- and heat-insulated 
throughout, she has two double transverse 
watertight bulkheads of Weldwood, one 
abaft the crew’s quarters and one forward of 
the engine room. These not only. make for 
great transverse strength but also serve to 
sound-proof these compartments. 

Serenade has been in the water now for 
some two months and has successfully met 
all of her owner’s demands. : 


x 
\ 

\ 
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Two double transverse watertight Weldwood bulkheads are an interesting feature of ‘‘Serenade’s” construction 
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Stanley W. Ferguson’s new boat as she looked on the drawing board of Eldredge-Meclnnis, Inc. 


“TRIM FORE,” SUCCESSOR TO “TRIM TOO” 


HIS boat, Trim Fore, built by James E. 

Graves, Inc., at Marblehead, Mass., and 
launched early in June, measures 53’ 7’’ over 
all, 13’ 6’”’ beam, and 3’ 3” draft. Designed 
for Stanley W. Ferguson, of’ Boston, secre- 
tary of the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion, by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., Trim Fore 
replaces Trim Too, by the same naval archi- 
tects, which was burned last winter while 
hauled out. The original power plant was 
saved, however, and the pair of 250 hp. Hall- 
Scott Invaders now serve the new craft to 
give her a cruising speed of 22 m.p.h. and a 
top speed of 26. 


Trim Fore’s construction is sturdy and the 
best materials were used throughout. Her 
keel is of white oak as is the framing, while 
the hull is double-planked with mahogany. 
The deckhouse, cabin trunk and other deck 
joinerwork are also of mahogany. Twin 
rudders provide excellent handling. Trim Fore 
is both comfortable and able. 

Her list of luxuries include automatic 
water pressure system, a shower bath, a 
CO, fire fighting system, bilge and galley 
blowers, an electric water closet, a radio direc- 
tion finder, a radio telephone, and Bendix 
controls. In the galley a “Constant Cooker” 


Accommodation plan shows sleeping quarters for ten in this 54-foot cruiser 


coal range keeps all hands contented while 
on deck Danforth anchors lighten still more 
the strains of cruising. Following the trend 
of modern power cruisers, Trim Fore has 
soundproofed bulkheads in the owner’s toilet 
rooms, the engine room and the galley. An 
800 watt U.S. generator provides the current 
for the many electrical fixtures. 

The designers have made the best of the 
boat’s space, the layout being such that the 
owner’s quarters in this 54’ motor boat will 
accommodate eight persons while the crew’s 
quarters sleep two. Fuel and water tanks hold 
500 and 200 gallons, respectively. 
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“CONGEROO,” AN INTERESTING | 
37-FOOT EXPRESS CRUISER | 


HEN an owner wants a fast, sporty boat suitable for week-end cruis- 

ing and deep sea fishing, plans like those of the 37-foot express cruiser 
shown herewith are the result. This yacht, Congeroo, built at the Weesuck 
Boat Yard, East Quogue, L. I., and designed by A. V. Menschik of West 
Englewood, N. J., was delivered to the hands of the owner, A. C. Menschik, 
a short time ago. Mr. Menschik’s former boat, Marilyn IV, was well known 
among the fishing fleet at the Montauk Y.C. where Congeroo is also now 
stationed. 

One of the many things which make this boat out of the ordinary is a 
triple screw installation consisting of two Chrysler Crown wing engines . 
driving 12” by 25” Federal-Mogul “Equipoise’’ propellers turning at 3000 13 
r.p.m. and one Hall-Scott Invader with an 18” by 25” propeller turning at 
2100 r.p.m. This set-up was chosen so that maximum speeds could be ob- 
tained without it being necessary to idle a large engine for slow trolling. The 
main motor, capable of developing 275 hp., and the smaller ones of 103 hp. 
each, are all on direct drive. The designer expects a cruising speed of 25 
knots and a top speed of over 30 to register on the Kenyon speedometer 
with which the boat is equipped. 

The yacht is divided into three watertight compartments any one of 
which can be flooded without sinking the ship. Each of these compartments 
has a separate suction pipe, complete with valves, connecting it with the 
electric pump in the engine room, which is completely insulated against 
sound. An 800 watt Universal generator supplies the current to operate i 
this pump as well as a Groco electric toilet, a Norge refrigerator, a radio i 
telephone, and a radio direction finder, besides the regular fixtures such as 
the running and cabin lights, horn, ete. 

Congeroo’s outboard profile is somewhat unusual. A modified barrel bow 
gives her a business-like air while a hogged sheer provides greater headroom 
below deck. A long trunk, heavily raked windshield, side panels of glass, 
an overhead canopy, and a square stern complete the description of this 
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boat as she looks afloat. 

Below decks, large, simple accommodations have been the rule rather 
than elaborate and minute compartments such as are found on many of ' 
today’s power boats where owners have demanded “privacy” rather than H 
comfort. Nevertheless the boat sleeps five and easily seats that number at i 
meals in the large main cabin. A dinette converts to a double bed, much like 
a Pullman lower, while on the port side, upper and lower berths conserve 
space neatly. A well equipped galley occupies the after end of the cabin. ) 
Moving aft, the steering gear is placed on the starboard side and all the con- i 
trols are centered there. Flush hatches give access to the three main en- 
gines. A fishing well and a fishing chair in the roomy after cockpit equip the 
boat for deep sea fishing when the owner so desires. 
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A hogged sheer and a modified barrel bow give ‘‘Congeroo”’ 

an interesting and business-like outboard profile. Large, 

simple accommodations and a good layout make the living 

quarters well fitted for comfortable week-end cruising along 
the coast or deep water fishing 
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BOATS, ENGINES, 


GEAR AND EQUIPMENT 





SO YOU WANT TO STUDY NAVIGATION 


Tue days become shorter rapidly and the 
nights get cooler. The wind gets around to 
north and northwest more frequently. Here and 
there a leaf begins to turn, and in the yards 
tackle begins to creak and winch engines snort 
as boats are hauled for the winter. It’s Sep- 
tember and another boating season is on the 
wane. 

In Yacutine’s Manhattan offices we’re 
somewhat removed from the sight and sound of 
most of those signs of fall. But we do have 
others. The telephone jingles, letters arrive, 
and callers, young and old, drop in. A great 
many want to know something about courses of 
instruction in navigation. Some of them have 
been on and around the water for years and 
have just realized that it might add a great deal 
to their enjoyment in seasons to come to know 
more about navigation than the comparatively 
little they have picked up in getting from one 
familiar harbor to another. Others are new- 
comers brim full of enthusiasm to learn every- 
thing there is to know about the sport. Still 
others, and there will undoubtedly be scores in 
this group this year, want to either start from 
scratch or brush up on celestial navigation, to 
qualify for the Coast Guard or Naval Reserve. 


A Junior Navigation Class of the South Shore Power Squadron. F. K. Gundlach, Secretary of the U. S. 
Power Squadrons and now on active duty as a Lieutenant Commander in the Navy is the visiting lecturer 








Where one writes, phones, or calls there must 
be dozens whom we never hear from. Anyway, 
for whatever interest there may be in the sub- 
ject the following résumé of the what, where 
and when of courses in navigation has been 
compiled: 

United States Power Squadrons: This organi- 
zation, founded in 1914, did some very fine work 
in the instruction of aspirants to the Navy dur- 
ing the last war. Since then it has grown and 
prospered and now has over 7000 members and 
consists of over 80 individual squadrons cover- 
ing the principal boating centers of the coun- 
try. Contrary to a widespread belief the Power 
Squadrons have no official tie-up with the 
Navy, the Coast Guard, or any branch of the 
government. 

Most of the members are yacht owners but 
many are not. During the summer they stage 
rendezvous, piloting contests, clambakes, etc., 
and the various members cruise, race and sail, 
very much like members of any other yacht 
club or boating organization. 

However, the real tie-that-binds in the 
Power Squadrons is their excellent series of 
courses covering everything from the most 
elementary information up to the fine points of 
celestial navigation. 
Fhe introductory 
course, Elementary 
Piloting and Small 
Boat Handling, is 
open to anyone in- 
terested in the sub- 
ject and is given 
without any charge 
or obligation what- 
soever. Most of 
the 80-odd Squad- 
rons will conduct 
these elementary 
courses during the 
coming fall and 
winter season, some 
of the larger squad- 
rons, in fact, giv- 
ing courses in each 
of several surround- 
ing towns and cit- 
ies. These courses 
consist of 8 to 10 
lectures given dur- 
ing the evening. 
They will get un- 


John Madigan 


der way at various times between late Septem- 
ber and early January. 

The Power Squadron work also includes 
classes in Advanced Piloting, Junior Naviga- 
tion and Navigation. These are open only to 
members who have worked up the ladder and 
passed the examination given at the conclu- 
sion of the elementary and other courses in 
order. However, the other qualifications for 
membership are not stringent, the dues are 
nominal and anyone anxious to learn naviga- 
tion completely and thoroughly and who has 
the time could hardly do better than to join 
up with his local Power Squadron. The courses 
are thorough and detailed but they do take 
time. Ordinarily only one course of each grade 
is given by each squadron during the year so 
that it requires from three to four years to 
work up to the grade of Navigator. 

However, in some cases it is possible for ex- 
perienced yachtsmen who have otherwise 
learned or picked up much of the information 
given in the Elementary and Advanced Pilot- 
ing courses to take and pass the examinations 
and go on with the Junior Navigator and 
Navigator courses. 

If you are interested in the courses of the 
U.S. Power Squadrons and do not know how 
to get in touch with your local squadron, com- 
municate with James W. Clarke, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York City, head of the Squadron’s 
Bureau of Information. 

Weems System of Navigation Schools — 
Streamlined is a word which might be used in 
describing the various courses given by the 
Weems School. In contrast to the Power Squad- 
rons’ courses, these are lined up to give the 
greatest amount of information in the shortest 
period of time; in other words for the man (or 
woman) who is primarily interested in learning 
how to navigate, rather than in making a 
hobby of studying the subject. Head of the 
school is Lieutenant Commander P. V. H. 
Weems, U.S.N. (Retired), an internationally 
recognized authority on the science of naviga- 
tion who has developed several widely used 
refinements in methods, equipment, and 
tables. 

Most of the classes are conducted by Annap- 
olis graduates. The two principal courses are 
Marine Piloting and Dead Reckoning, and 
Celestial Navigation, running 10 and 16 two- 
hour sessions respectively. There is also 4 
course in meteorology and a special 12-hour 
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course in navigation giving particular atten- 
tion to the requirements for commissions in the 
Naval and Coast Guard Reserves. The latter 
presupposes a reasonable understanding of the 
principles of navigation. In addition to the 
regularly scheduled courses and class sessions 
the Weems Schools offer resident courses at any 
time at Annapolis, Maryland, home study 
courses by correspondence, and individual in- 
struction for one, two, or three students. 

The fall courses will get under way about the 
middle of September in Philadelphia, New 
York (Hayden Planatarium), Springfield, Mass., 
and Boston. For rates and further information 
consult the following: 

WSN Schools, The Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia. (Rittenhouse 3050). Miss Gebriella 
Placht, 46 East 46th Street, New York City 
(MU. 9-7277). Mr. R. H. Harper or Mr. E. 8. 
DeMeyer, 56 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
(Springfield 2-6233). Lt. J. D. Shore, U.S.N.R. 
14 Rendall Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
(Parkway 0251-W). 

Merchant Marine School of the Seaman’s 
Church Institute, New York. While this well- 
known institution is primarily interested in 
the training of men and officers for the mer- 
chant marine, amateur yachtsmen are welcome 
in its classes and in recent months many appli- 
cants for commissions in the Coast Guard and 
Naval Reserve have successfully completed 
courses. The Institute offers courses in seaman- 
ship and in Celestial Navigation. In the latter 
course, position finding by either the Marq. 
St. Hilaires, Dreisonstok, Ageton, or H. O. 214 
methods is taught. The school is open weekdays 
and on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday eve- 
ning. Fees are nominal and the courses may be 
started at any time. Practical classes are held 
Wednesdays and Saturdays in New York Har- 
bor and off Sandy Hook on the fishing yacht 
North Star. For further data consult Captain 
Robert Huntington, Principal, 25 South 
Street, New York City. 


The Airport School of Navigation — This 
school located in Orange, New Jersey, is con- 
ducted by Captain E. D. Carlson who has re- 
cently been extremely busy in his capacity as 
Chief Instructor of the Civil Air Defense Avia- 
tion Ground School Program sponsored by the 
New Jersey Aeronautical Council. However, a 
special course in marine celestial navigation 
will probably be held as usual this fall. Corre- 
spondence courses are a big feature of the 
school’s work. The coast piloting course can be 
completed in about 3 months of spare time 
study and in addition to chart work it covers 
Rules of The Road, Meteorology and the simple 
arithmetic methods for solution of problems. 
The Celestial Navigation course requires about 
four months of spare time study and covers all 
problems of fixing position at sea with consid- 
erable instruction in the use of instruments, 
tables, plotting charts, and ocean chartwork 
for the navigator. H. O. 211 (Ageton) is taught 
in this course and all necessary books, tables, 
charts, and a student sextant are supplied along 
with the instruction. 

Grace Line Navigation Cruises — The great- 
est troubles experienced by students learning 
celestial navigation ashore are caused by too 
much theory and not enough actual experience 
and practice in taking sights, actually finding 
a position and going through the routine of the 
navigator’s ‘‘day’s work.’’ As a supplement to 
instruction courses ashore and as a means of 
learning navigation at sea YAcHTING last 
spring instituted a series of special courses in 
practical navigation on certain of the Grace 
Lines’ regular 12-day Caribbean — South 
American Cruises. Instruction is given by thor- 
oughly experienced small boat navigators. For 
a complete description of the individual and 
informal manner in which these are con- 
ducted see the recent March and June issues of 
YacutTina. There is no charge other than the 
price of the cruise ticket. This series will be 
continued during the coming fall and winter. 


PLASTICS IN THE MARINE FIELD: PLEXIGLAS AND LUCITE 


Ir is said by many that our present day age 
of metals will be succeeded by an age of plas- 
tics. The part plastics may play in the pleasure 
boat field is already being seen in certain uses 
of Plexiglas and Lucite. ; 

Plexiglas (described in Yacutine, Septem- 
ber, 1939) resembles glass, but is clearer and 
only half as heavy. It will not shatter and, 
most important of all, by heating it to 200 to 
250 degrees, it becomes pliable and can be 
formed to three-dimensional curves. It comes in 
sheets of various thicknesses and can be sawn 
to whatever shapes and sizes desired. Lucite 





is a similar clear plastic made by duPont. 

These plastics lend themselves admirably 
to use in windshields, spray shields, deckhouse 
windows and skylights. Since bending and 
twisting will not harm them, the supporting 
structure around the edges can be much 
smaller in size and lighter in weight which 
means fewer blind spots. Curved surfaces and 
streamlining can also be carried out, something 
that was never possible in plate glass. Sky- 
lights of the plastics need not be protected by 
grilles and thus their light transmitting prop- 
erties are greatly increased. 


Left—a 9-foot 
dinghy made for 
display purposes of 
duPont Lucite by 
the Scheuer Art 
Meta! Mfg. Co. of 
New York. It weighs 
96 pounds and ex- 
cept for screws and 
oarlocks it is made 
entirely of Lucite. 
Right above— 
decklights of sky- 
light dimensions 
are a_ possibility 
with resilient, non- 
shatterable Plexi- 
glas. Right— 
Spray shields of 
Plexiglas, on the 
motor sailer *Bon- 
nie Dundee“ 
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Shooting the Sun in one of Yachting’s Navigation Classes 
on a Grace Line Caribbean South American Cruise 


Last winter both The Corinthians, a New 
York organization, and the Lake Michigan 
Yacht Racing Association in Chicago, con- 
ducted successful and well attended courses in 
celestial navigation. While definite plans and 
dates have not yet been announced both or- 
ganizations intend to continue the work this 
winter. It is quite possible that the Great Lakes 
Cruising Club will take over sponsorship of the 
courses in Chicago. But in both cases the classes 
will be open to all interested yachtsmen. Get 
in touch with Robert Heard Hale, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City or Gordon T. 
Brummel, 658 Oakdale Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

There are, of course, a great many other in- 
formal and formal courses given by individ- 
uals, Clubs, and other organizations. The fact 
that they are not mentioned here makes them 
none the less worthy. The best way to find out 
about what’s going on in your own vicinity is to 
inquire of every yachtsman and boatowner 
who comes your way. If we have missed some- 
thing outstanding — let us hear about it. 
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YACHTING 


ACCESSORIES—-EQUIPMENT—GADGETS 


NEW AIRGUIDE MARINE GLASS 


One of the most favorably received new 
products introduced within the last couple of 
.years has been the line of inexpensive marine 
glasses put on the market by Fee and Stem- 
wedel, Inc., of Chicago. They have been doing 
fine work although they make no pretense at 
providing the excellent combination of wide 
field of view and 7 and 8 power magnification 
obtainable in the finest of prism binoculars. For 
those who must have the best there is no 
substitute for prism binoculars. 

However, there are a great many boat own- 
ers who either from choice or necessity seem to 
want something considerably less expensive. 
They are the smaller boat racing skippers who 
use a pair of glasses to pick up marks, look for 
new breezes, etc., and who wouldn’t subject an 
expensive pair of glasses to the knocking 
around they get in a small boat even if they 
had them. They are the owners of medium 
sized power cruisers and auxiliaries who can’t 
have everything in the way of accessories and 
gadgets, but have to have something in the 
way of glasses. Still others use inexpensive 
glasses for general utility and standby use in 





the cockpit keeping their prism binoculars 
down below for use only when maximum 
magnification is essential. 

The latest addition to the Fee and Stem- 
wedel line is a new 5 power, 50 mm. marine 
glass designed especially for yachtsmen. The 
achromatic objective lenses provide a color- 
free, wide angle view and the greatest possible 
light gathering power has been worked out in 
the design. The five power magnification is the 
most that can be obtained in this type of glass 
without sacrificing other desirable features. 
The adjusting knob is long and tapered to 
facilitate easy adjustment. 

Construction throughout is designed to 
withstand the knocking about that a pair of 
glasses is bound to get on small boats. They 
come in a top grain leather carrying case. Fee 
and Stemwedel, Inc., 4949 North Pulaski 
Road, Chicago, are the manufacturers. 


—0s— 


CUP MAID LIQUID COFFEE 


EVER since the publication of our yarn in 
the recent July issue of YacuTinG on “Food 
for the Cruising Yacht”’ we have been hear- 


ing about good bets which might have been 
included. One of the best of these is a concen- 
trated liquid coffee called Cup*Maid. 

This product comes in a bottle which 
holds a pint. The folder describing it has 
quite a bit to say about controlled infra-red 
heat rays used in the electric roasting proc- 
ess, about air-conditioning through electric 
filters, and about ultra-violet sterile lamps, 
humidity and temperature control, etc. All that 
sounds very fine but we’ve been using some 
of the coffee and that means a lot more. You 
put a tablespoonful (more or less as individual 
taste dictates) in your cup and add boiling 
water. That’s all there is to preparing a cup of 
the brew. We can’t say that it tastes just like 
the coffee we get at home, but we won’t say it 
isn’t as good. What we will say is that it tastes 
so much like some of the best of the scores of 
different versions of coffee we have had that 
we’d never suspect that it wasn’t brewed in the 
conventional manner. We’ve always felt that 
likes and dislikes in coffee were largely a matter 
of taste. 

The bottle, of course, is good for a great 
many more cups than an equal volume of 
ordinary packaged coffee. The grounds stay in 
factory, and Cup Maid permits four-part 
coffee percolators and such to be stowed away 
for keeps. All of which is a convenience at 
home and should be almost a godsend to many 
a struggling sea-cook. 

If you want to give this liquid coffee a try 
and don’t find it locally get in touch with 
Sterilized Coffee Products, Inc., 923 Summit 
St., Toledo, Ohio. 


—0— 


NEW AUTOMATIC BILGE PUMP 


Here’s another addition to the family of 
automatic bilge pumps which has been flourish- 
ing during the last two or three years. This one 
was worked out by the Eastern Engineering 
Company and is one of the smallest and most 
compact yet developed. 

It stands only 101% inches high and weighs 
514 pounds. Everything below the motor is of 
bronze. The pump, nozzle upright support and 
float guide are all housed in or part of a single 
casting to avoid misalignment and sticking. 

The motor is sealed and gasketed to exclude 
moisture and has a mercury switch which 
does not arc on making contact and thus elimi- 





nates one of the most potent sources of fire and 
explosion in cases where gasoline is spilled or 
tanks leak. On 5 to 6 amperes of current the 
combination of motor and pump will handle 
300 gallons of water per hour. The range of 
voltage is 6, 12, and 32 D. C. and 115 and 220 
A. C. or D. C. 

The principle on which these pumps operate, 
of course, is: whenever the bilge water rises 
high enough to raise the hollow copper float, 
the switch makes contact and starts the motor 
and centrifugal pump in the base. Conversely 
the motor is cut out automatically when the 
water level is pumped down and the float 
descends. 

The Eastern Engineering Company, 45 Fox 
St., New Haven Conn., are the manufacturers. 


—l— 


ZIPPO WINDPROOF LIGHTERS 


Here’s something which, though not ex- 
actly new, has several new and interesting 
angles appropriate at this time. It’s the Zippo 
Windproof lighter which to a great many 





sailors and others all over the country needs 
no introduction. They know how faithfully and 
well it does its job even in a right pert breeze 
of wind; what a nuisance the problem of keep- 
ing matches dry and within reach is in a small 
open boat; and how many trips down below 
can be saved on large craft by using a lighter 
which, unlike matches, doesn’t wilt away due to 
dampness and doesn’t blow overboard or whisk 
away into the lee scuppers. 

Zippos have been available in various 
finishes, two-toned, silverlike, engine turned, 
etc., and also with personal initials or engraved 
personal signatures. Recently, in tune with the 
times, various service insignia have been made 
available on the lighter. These include Navy 
anchor, Navy wings, Army wings, the Ameri- 
can Flag, Wing and Propeller, and the words 
U.S. Navy, U. S. Coast Guard, and Marine 
Corps. These new insignia are one of the new 
Zippo features. 

Realizing the increasing interest in prizes 
which are useful as well as attractive the Zippo 
Manufacturing Company is offering race and 
prize committees of all recognized yacht clubs 
a very substantial discount on Zippo lighters 
for use as prizes. Unlike many a utilitarian 
article they can be easily and inexpensively 
engraved. The Zippo Manufacturing Co., 
Bradford, Pa., is the manufacturer. 
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LIKE 
yothiNS 
THERES ® 


CHAMPIONS 









If your marine engine is inclined to be 
rough, sluggish and uneconomical, it prob- 
ably needs a new set of spark plugs. Not 
hg? that new spark plugs are a cure-all for - 
¢ every engine ill, but you'll be agreeably 
surprised how much added power, pep and 
smoothness and economy new Champion 
Spark Plugs will impart to your engine. 





Champion Spark Plugs’ revolutionary new 
and patented *Sillment seal banishes 
troublesome gas or compression leakage 
common to ordinary spark plugs. It holds 
each spark plug rigidly within its assigned 
heat range, thus giving Champions the 
widest possible operating range. Pre- i 
ignition, or its other extreme, fouling, is 
minimized. You will get the best perform- q 
ance, with greatest economy, by insisting | 
on Champions. 





Champion’s exclusive *Sillment seal is your safeguard 
against a widespread outbreak of engine troubles i 
due to spark plugs. This patented seal prevents 
troublesome gas or compression leakage at these 
two vital points. When such leakage occurs in ordi- 
nary spark plugs, they overheat, causing pre-ignition, 
rough sluggish and wasteful engine operation. 
Remember only Champions are Sillment sealed. 








USE THE SPARK PLUG CHAMPIONS USI | 



























“~\ Hole in One!” 











GREAT MOMENTS 
CALL FOR 


hye 


@ You would expect to 

















choose the supreme Scotch 
to honor one of life’s great 
moments. But how about 
other occasions? Why be any 
the less particular? 











Remember, Haig & Haig 
is the only Scotch with a 
314-year-old record of sat- 
isfaction. And yet, despite 
this distinction, Haig & Haig 








makes no extra charge for 


its great name and fame. 


1a VE 


has satisfied for 314 years 





celts fine flavor 






PINCH BOTTLE 12 YEARS OLD « FIVE STAR 8 YEARS OLD 





BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY 86.8 PROOF » SOMERSETIMPORTERS, Ltd., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 








YACHTING 


FROM CHICAGO TO MACKINAC ISLAND 


(Continued from page 32) 


Batavia, owned and sailed by Chris Peterson, repeated her victory of last 
year to win in Class A. Bangalore, too, repeated by winning in Class }. 
Breeze, of course, won in Class C, and Hobart Olson’s little Duchess, the 
smallest yacht in the race, won in Class D. 

There were some casualties but fortunately they were confined to the 
yachts and their gear, with no personal injuries. Green Spot broke her spar 
a couple of hours after the start but was sighted by the Tahuna, who tele. 
phoned the Coast Guard. They responded promptly and towed her in, 
Gloriant broke her rudder but sailed into Waukegan. Quite a number of 
spinnakers let go or were badly torn because of excessive chafing. 

The summaries: 


Winner, Chicago-Mackinac Trophy for best corrected time in Cruising Division, 
Breeze. 


Winner, The Mackinac Cup, best corrected time in Universal Division, Lively 
Lady. 


CRUISING DIVISION, CLASS A 























Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht Owner Time Time 
Batavia C. J. Peterson 58 :28 :57 47:21:33 
Tomahawk T. H. Hefferan 53:03:03 47:55:21 
Manitou J. R. Lowe 50:25:51 48:27:15 
Copperhead J. T. Snite 54:43:20 49:51:56 
Royono J. B. Ford, Jr. 51:17:27 51:17:27 
Trident P.O, Danly 57:13:40 52:37:00 
Beity Bro M. H. Friend 60:28 :37 55:06:30 
Baccarat Louis Ainbinder 61:37 :29 55:35:19 
Southern Cross R. P. Benedict 59:54:42 55:47:20 
Ruth S II E. L. Olin 61:24:46 57:17:24 
Malabar XI R. T. Wheeler, Jr. 65:36:51 59:32:07 
Josephine J. 8. Stein 65:39:34 59:42:33 
Nanland S. H. Crossland 65:45:21 63:55:12 
Shadrach H. 8. Baker 87:23:40 82:25:20 
Loofa D.N.F. 
Dirigo II C. H. VanSicklen D.N.F. 
CLASS B 
Bangalore . B. Lumbard 54:05:06, 46 02:26 
Rubaiyat . H. Holbrook 57:40:08 49:37:28 
Tahuna . B. Babson 58:37:49 51:35:31 
_& Moller 
Kamaaina uncan Hodges 61:52:34 55:07:18 
Nisswa . T. Sollitt 67:54:51 61:26:08 
Red Arrow . W. Gallitsch 77:07 :32 70:44:00 
CLASS C 
Breeze Sumner Scott 52:58:23 43:30:57 
Belle Aurore Joseph Hruby 58:15:58 50:06:33 
Trial 59:33:11 50:11:58 
Devshir L. B. Emerman 59:20:32 50:48:39 
Mimi Mark Atwood 66:52:58 55:29:08 
Stroller A. E. Vosburg 67:21:15 56:49:06 
Edythe IT W. H. Salisbury 66:50:04 58:01:19 
Aramis Pauline & William Goltra 66:36:03 58:23:47 
Sally M. W. Hodgdon 66:52:08 58 36:38 
Thunderhead 80:03 754 69:47:32 
CLASS D 
Duchess Hobart Olson 67:58:57 52:33:17 
Wench . T. Holsman 67:42:46 54:30:09 
Wind Song . E. Larish 67:03:43 55:50:18 
Carolyn . C. Ziemann 67:33:09 56 32:23 
Keewaydin . B. Tolman, Jr. 79:32:34 68 :06:16 
Norwester . J. Goettsch 84:29:58 73 33:22 
Nirvana W. T. Fischer 90:02:55 77:51:81 
UNIVERSAL DIVISION, CLASS A 
Warrior V. C. Millikin 50:38:47 45:50:8 
Revenge Blair Walliser 48:31:42 48:19:26 
Kenneth Griffin 
Apt T. K. Fisher 54:28:57 49:05:03 
Tris H. P. Fletcher 55:01:31 55:0131 
Green Spot A. H. Newmann D.N.F. 
CLASS B 
Lively Lady Otto H. Dreher 50:55:15 45:35:38 
Scimitar C. D. Wiman Syndicate 51:27:52 46:12: 
Quest H. F. Baxter 52:39:15 47:19:23 
Patsy 67:57:29 60:33:11 


Gloriant A. M. Hermann D.N.F. 
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MIKE’S BUNDLE FOR BRITAIN 


(Continued from page 35) 


the sun ahead. Wham! A shot from their gun ricocheted off the water a 


hundred yards away and went through the big refrigerator box. 

“Trying to hit us below water,” observed Jimmie. 

“She’s doin’ it, she’s doin’ it!”’ yelled Mike. The big vessel had altered 
course and was now obviously trying to cut us off as we neared the Sisters 
Rocks and the cut. 

“Come on, ye murtherin’ haythens, come on!” yelled Mike as the 
steamer altered course and drew closer to us. 

“The sun’s in their eyes,”’ yelled Mike. “Unless they got a fish for a 
pilot, they'll hang up sure — an’ it ain’t sand.” 

We now had the Sisters Rocks abeam again but this time we were in 
the Cut. Another shell hit; this time a section of the bow disappeared, 
fortunately, high above the water line. 

“There she is!” yelled Mike, pointing to the steamer. 

The big ship seemed to be walking up stairs; up and up went the bow 
and then the whole ship listed far over to starboard. 

“They’re hung higher than a kite!” yelled Mike, “‘ye couldn’t even blast 
’em off!” 

We slowly circled around, staying a good distance off until we could 
decide on our next move. The plane had landed alongside the steamer and 
clouds of steam rose skyward. 

“Must have burst a steam pipe,” said Brand. 

Mike was seated on the couch and Jimmie was holding the cut on Mike’s 
forehead shut after removing the glass. In the excitement, we had for- 
gotten all other things outside of the raider and, now that it was over, life 
ebbed back to us. We did not make a pretty picture. The dead negro boy 
lay on the deck, Mike had a bad hole in his head, and considerable damage 
had been done to the Elsa Brown. 

Mike, sensing our thoughts, brushed some blood from his mouth. “ Any- 
way, me head will heal a lot quicker than the bottom of their ship.” 

I swung about within a third of a mile of the big ship, now on her beam 
ends and her two guns useless. “‘ What will we do?” asked Brand. 

“Capture ’em, of course,” answered Mike; “have ye any firearms 
aboard?” 

“Only that old army .45 in the locker.” 

“An’ I don’t suppose ye would have so much as a bullet aboard?” 

“Sorry, Mike, I haven’t.”’ 

Mike, looking like the Spirit of ’76 with a large bandage around his head, 
rose to his feet shakily. 

“Someone’s getting in the plane,” said Jimmie, and we all centered our 
attention on the wrecked ship. The plane taxied off and came towards us. 

‘“They’re comin’ over here,” said Mike. “Give me thet gun, shells or no 
shells.” The plane was soon alongside and Mike stepped to the rail to greet 
them. “I see ye wrecked yer ship,’’ he said, then added: “serves ye right.” 

A ship’s officer, apparently the executive, walked along the wing and 
jumped to waiting arms. Climbing the bridge ladder, he greeted us in 
steam English: “Good afternoon, gentlemen, I am Lieut. Commander 

itter.”” 

“Well, I’m Captain O’Leary,” Mike answered. 

“You maneuvered us into quite a predicament, Captain O’Leary. My 
congratulations.” 

“Save yer praise,” instructed Mike. “Yer whole country is being ma- 
neuvered, as ye would say, into quite a predicament. Now tell me, how 
many have ye aboard?” 

“Forty-eight,” answered Ritter, “including the pilot of the plane.” 

“Well, there ain’t room fer ye on board here, but I have a plan.” 

“Anything you suggest, Captain; the safety of our men is my only con- 
cern at the moment.” 

“Ta start with,” said Mike, “hand over yer gun.” Mike, who had cov- 
ered Ritter during the interview with Brand’s empty .45, took in charge 
the Luger surrendered to him. “Tell yer pilot ter come aboard; me men 
will take care av yer plane.” 

The pilot joined the others and I took charge of the plane which we soon 
had loaded on the foredeck, using the cargo boom. 

“T’d be a fool to trust the lot av ye on board,” Mike was saying, as I 
entered the cabin. ‘Now Tom an’ yer pilot can row over ter yer ship with 
the followin’ instructions.” He addressed the pilot, who also spoke English. 

Tell em ta load the crew in two life boats, with no arms but enough food 
an water ta last ’till t?morra. They’re not comin’ aboard. I’ll tow them.” 
"lwo of my men are badly hurt,” said Ritter. 

Wan av mine’s dead,’”’ Mike answered, ‘“‘but those two can come 


ed in our boat with Tom. Also your Captain. The pilot can get in the 


e boat with the others; you and your Captain is staying with us.” 

W ould you mind if I went over with them?” It was Jimmie, with his 
camera in hand, “I speak German and I could get a good story.” 

Always a reporter,” laughed Mike, “but I can’t allow all me forces ta 
divided; we’re outnumbered five ta wan as it is.” 





















... Says Mr. T. A. Canty — owner of 
the welded steel cruiser 
“FLEETWELD”’ 
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e Read this letter from another satisfied owner of 
a Buda-Lanova Diesel powered boat — it offers proof 
of the quick starting, economy, and smooth, vibra- 
tionless power you get when you POWER AND RE- 
— WITH BUDA ENGINES. Write for further 
etails. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


Commercial Avenue 


HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 


| 


Diesel and Gasoline Engines 20 to 248 H.-P. 











COMMUNICATE BY 


Radittelaphone/ 


Modernize your craft with a Hallicrafters Radio- 
telephone! You can have dependable communica- 
tions with the coast guard, ship-to-shore and 
ship-to-ship. 

Write today for illustrated booklet on Radio- 
telephones and the name of an installation near 
your harbor. 

Mr. J. J. Grant’s Grebe-Built Cruiser 


** High Tide” equipped with Hallicrafters 
Radiotelephone and Radio Compass. 


the hallicrafters co. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Used by 
33 Governments 


Sold in 
89 Countries 





















The fleet of fast, powerful MOTOR 
TORPEDO BOATS is equipped 
with 


JOES 


Heavy Duty Gears 


Double Cone Clutch — Full Power — Full Speed 
100% Reverse, with 


LOW CENTER of GRAVITY 


Low center of gravity permits low engine installa- 
tion, shallow oil pan. Installs either end of engine. 
Rugged Cone Clutch design dampens out vibra- 
tion. Direct drive through clutches—no idle 
churning in oil. 
U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, are using in large 
quantities several sizes and types of Joes Gears 


Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co., 21 Fox St, New Haven, Conn. 


Joes REVERSE AND REDUCTION 
GEARS 















YACHTING 


At dusk, a half hour later, the two injured men and the raider’s Captajp 
were aboard and the big Diesel was driving us once again towards Naggay, 
Astern, the two life boats with forty-four occupants were towing. The hight 
passed uneventfully. Ritter and the Captain slept locked in Brand’s cahjp 
and Jimmie and I took turns guarding the towline with Ritter’s Luger 
and an axe in case any trouble developed. Daylight saw Hog Island anq 
Silver Cay ahead. As we entered Nassau, Mike let out a sigh of relief. 

““What’s up?” I asked. 

“T’ve been wonderin’ fer the better part av the night who we’d tum 
these fellers over to, an’ there’s our answer.” A big British cruiser, gyp. 
rounded by oil barges, lay ahead. 

“Probably fuelin’ up ta catch these guys,” Mike laughed, an’ her 
we're spoilin’ their fun by deliverin’ ’em on the hoof.” 

As we approached the cruiser, Mike signaled with our anemic whistle 
The occupants of the life boats astern eyed the British ship. Mike brought 
the Elsa Brown alongside; a young officer stood by the rail of the cruiser. 

“Captain O’Leary reportin’ with forty-eight prisoners.” 


+ + + 


We all had breakfast on the cruiser. As we were about to leave, an officer 
informed us that the Captain wanted to see us in his cabin. 

“The Captain,” answered Mike, “I thought ye were the Captain.” 

“T’m only a commander, second in command. The Captain was ashore 
when you arrived.” 

The officer showed the way to the Captain’s cabin. 

“‘Glory be,” said Mike, on entering. “Mr. Carns!” 

Carns and Mike were old friends. He fished with us last fall for some 
time at Palm Beach when he was tracking down some raiders’ supply 
boats. We didn’t know it at the time or find out who he was until we sawa 
picture of him being decorated by the King months later, in the newspaper, 

“Glad to see you.” Carns extended his hand. ‘‘ Understand you fellows 
have taken over our job of catching raiders. Neat trick of yours, O’Leary. 
Captain Schlimbach told me all about it while you were having breakfast, 
I told you last year you should have been an admiral.” 

“Yeah, an’ in the Irish Navy,” laughed Mike. 

“By the way, didn’t I see Sheila come in at dusk last night?” 

“T hope so,”’ Mike answered, “‘I sent fer her.” ; 

“T had intended calling on you this morning,” continued Carns, “but 
you surprised me, as usual, by reversing the procedure and presenting 
us with a seaplane and forty-eight good reasons for my everlasting in- 
debtedness to you. We’ve been after that slippery crew for some time.” 

“You sent for Sheila?” I asked, when we were alone again. 

“Sure; Mr. Brand’s new captain’s aboard.” 

“New captain?” said Brand. 

“Yep, it’s time fer Tom an’ me ta head North; furthermore, yer gittin’ 
as good a captain as I am.” 

“That’s hard to believe,’ answered Brand, ‘but if you recommend hin 
he’s o. k. with me. But when did you send for him?” 

“T wired ’im from Haiti.’”” Mike turned and looked at me, “His name 
is Davis, Charley Davis.” Mike returned his attention to Carns. “Did! 
hear thet officer address ye as ‘Captain’ Carns?” 

““Yes,”’ said Carns, “I was promoted from commander last fall.”’ 

“Well, what do ye know? Captain Carns. Why, now yer a real captain, 
jes’ like me!” 


TUNING UP THE RACING CLASSES 


(Continued from page 38) 


keep the leach from flapping. In Fig. 5, the sail would require plenty 
draft and a taut main sheet to achieve the same result as in Fig. 6 with 
a sail of less draft and slack in the sheet. 

This phenomenon can, perhaps, be more clearly explained by reference 
to the jib and the position of its fairleads. The jib must under no circu 
stances flap at the leach. With the fairlead well aft, the tension of the 
sheet must be increased considerably to keep the leach from flapping, # 
compared with a lead further forward. However, with the fairlead forward, 
a minimum of tension on the sheet keeps the leach from flapping without 
putting tension on the rest of the sail. It is lively, it breathes, with every 
pitch of the boat it gives to the wind wherever the pressure is greatest. 
For skippers of boats carrying large overlapping genoas, this is probably 
impossible. They have to set their jib leads as far aft as possible in ordet 
to keep the jib from backwinding the mainsail. But loose footed jibs which 
do not overlap, or overlap only slightly, seem to work more efficiently 
with the fairlead placed as much as 3” forward of the continuation of the 
miter line of the sail to the deck. 

The relative tautness of the backstay when on the wind has another 
important and similar effect. On boats of the size of Stars or smaller, 
believe that backstays should not be set up taut while on the wind. The 
tension on the mainsail and main sheet will keep the jibstay and | 
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Compare the valve at the left from a Duplex lubricated engine with the other two 
: from similar engines lubricated by other oils during test runs of much shorter du- 
tain, ration. Notice that the Duplex valve shows only a very slight carbon deposit in 
marked contrast with the other two. 
@ Carbon... the most widely publicized bugaboo of the internal 
combustion engine! There’s a great deal less of it formed when 
you use the improved Duplex Marine Oil. That’s the verdict of 
exhaustive, impartial tests,* one result of which is shown above. 
f 
.. In these same tests, the pistons, oil screens, crankcase pans and 
other engine parts all told equally revealing stories. It was demon- 
rence strated conclusively that the improved Duplex Marine Engine Oil, 
‘cum because of its remarkable chemical stability, gives much greater 
f the freedom than other lubricants from such common hazards of 
ig, a8 chemical change as sludge, varnish and acid formation. Even with- 
= out considering that it was also shown you use less oil when you 
thou use Duplex, there’s no question that it is the cheapest oil you can 
ea use. It is the improved oil to assure modern performance and a 
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UNIVERSAL’S SILENT REDUCTION DRIVE 
COST LES3.7 


Simpy because the reduction gears in Universal 100° Marine Motors are 
built-in as an integral part of the motor — not bolted on as is the case with converted 
automobile engines. This saves you money — from 30% to 50% under the cost of 
reduction drive on any converted engine. 

Ever since its introduction in 1926 the Universal built-in 
reduction drive has been regarded as the quietest, smooth- 
est, most efficient in the boating world. 

Write for information about the famous Universal Silent 
Reduction Drive. No other builder offers such a complete 
range of reduction gears for 1, 4, 6, and 8 cylinder 
models. Write today. 


Repower with Universal 100% Marine Motors 


Universal 100% Marine Motors are built in all sizes from 1 
to 8 cylinders, 8 to 141 h.p. Write for catalogs. 


Universal Mofor Co. 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. f 44 Warren Street, New York City, N. Y. 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 
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“Stout Fella” starting on a long haul 
For full information, write to: 
GILBERT DUNHAM, INC. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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YACHTING 


reasonably taut and, since there is “give” in the sheet and sail, there wij 
also be a softening of the impact in the jib and jibstay at every pitch 
Reaching and running, the backstay should be at least one or two inches 
slacker than its tautest position. The jib luff will then arch out ahead 
increasing the area of the fore triangle and moving its center forward, 


Finxatty, we come to the question of rake. Here I know I will find the 
greatest opposition. Throughout the last 14 years, I have found it proyen 
time and again that boats with the mast raked well aft go better to wind. 
ward and point higher. The reason, I think, is this: Suppose we draw the 
diagram of lifting power along an airplane wing. The lifting power of 
each square inch of wing surface differs considerably, decreasing greatly 
towards the ends. This is due to the fact that whatever wind passes near 
the middle, even though it be diverted somewhat, still exerts lifting power 
on some part of the wing, whereas at the ends of the wings much is lost 
through turbulence and deflection around the ends. Cutting the wing in 
two halves and exposing them to the wind, the combined lifting power 
will be much less than that of the one piece, as we now have four edges, 
But if we take a half wing with one end against a wall, so that the ai 
cannot get around that edge, the lifting power of a half wing increages 
again to one-half the lifting power of the wing in one piece. In other words, 
if we have a horizontal wall along the foot of our mainsail, we could in- 
crease its power considerably. By raking the mast aft, the boom comes 
closer to and more nearly parallel to the deck and the latter then exerts 
somewhat the same function as a horizontal wall. Not a perfect wall, by 
any means, but apparently good enough to improve the boat’s qualities 
on the wind. 

A factor that must not be overlooked, however, is that the center of 
effort moves aft when the mast is raked aft, increasing the weather helm. 
Since the great majority of boats already have too much weather helm, 
this movement of the center of effort will be a disadvantage in most cases. 
Of course, the mast will have to be moved forward at step and deck to 
offset the effect of the rake on the center of effort. Another advantage of 
a rake aft lies in the fact that it decreases the fore and aft swing of the mast 
while pitching into a head sea. But I am sure that if a boat with a straight 
mast and one with a rake could be compared microscopically, the latter 
would show up more favorably both as to boat and sails. 

Finally, there is the angle of impulse. On a broad reach, we can see how 
a mast raked aft will tend to lift the boat. How much of a similar favorable 
effect in this respect also exists on the wind and under heeling conditions 
is uncertain. I do believe it exists, and hope some day to be able to give 
data on this. 


TAKING A MARLIN AT FULL SPEED 


(Continued from page 30) 


socket — a sailor was hauling in the ship’s log to prevent fouling the fish 
line. We were approximately 180 miles out of Balboa and on a course 229° 
from Cape Malo, Panama. The feather had not been in the water more than 
two minutes when a shout went up from Bill Gray and me that must have 
been heard nearly back to the mainland, for a bill and a fin were plainly 
visible surging through the white water on the port side of the wake. 


Wau the marlin undoubtedly struck himself, I struck back hard twice 
in a further attempt to set the hook. Simultaneously, the bridge was signaled 
by the bell next to the fishing chair and I hoped the captain would remem- 
ber clearly the set of signals which we had most optimistically arranged 
between ourselves. There came an interminable period of screaming line 
leaving the reel, the engines kept throbbing and it seemed as though the 
engine room bell would never respond but, finally, after what seemed 
minutes but actually was only seconds, the engines stopped, one reversed 
and the yacht swung parallel to the marlin’s course. Nearly 800 yards of 
line had gone out in the first run. 

There followed a series of sounding runs, the bell to the bridge and the 
engine room bells kept jangling, and with each run there was the fear that 
the fish couldn’t be held, that something would give way. But each run was 
checked before catastrophe. Fifteen minutes had gone by and the fish had 
not shown himself. The yacht was stopped and I was recovering line, 
putting on as much stress as it seemed the tackle could stand when, sud- 
denly, several hundred yards to starboard, a great blue body broke the 
surface and began greyhounding over the water. 

The yacht again was signaled slow ahead as the fish was nearly parallel 
but on the opposite side of the ship to the chair. This in itself was alarming 
enough — when suddenly, turning at right angles, the fish began jumping 
toward the yacht. More bells, more yells and, after a few hair-raising 
seconds, we were again stern-to but there was a bag in the line and it was 
minutes before it could be straightened. This seemed to take hours and, 
after it was accomplished, the fish settled down to deep fighting. 
At last he came up, fought on the surface briefly, and the bell sign 
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First-Class Passage South 





The “34” Sedan, above, is the aristocrat of small cruisers 
because it embodies all the luxury and details of the 
famous Matthews "38's." 

The southern trek will be starting soon. Why not plan 
now to have your own husky, roomy "34" this winter? 
Sleeps four to six in individual berths—and you can 
have shower room and hot water if you prefer. 

Better send today for the “34” circular and price list. 


There are 16 individual models 

in the Matthews line of 34's”, 

"38's", 46's" and “50's”. Gas 
or Diesel Power. 


“Wherever 


314 BAYSIDE e 
you cruise 


THE MATTHEWS co. 


PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


The “34” Sport, above, is the same husky, beamy hull 
in a sport model for the fisherman-sporisman. Complete 
accommodations below for four with large galley, toilet, 
lockers, and dinette. 

This model can be completely fitted with Matthews fish- 
ing gear including fish box, bait well, Matthews ‘’Fishin- 
chairs,” outriggers, crow’s nest and many other items. 

Send today for the circular on this ideal fishing model. 


MATTHEWS 


x 34’+ 38'+ 46'* 50’ * 
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the yacht for a few turns of first one propeller and then the other, to keep 
the fish safely off the stern, until as much of the danger as possible of his 
entangling himself by a last desperate run could be avoided. 

After about an hour and thirty-five minutes, the fish lay on his side, just 
off the overhang of the boat, the dinghy pulled up, Captain Gray took the 
leader nearly at the bill and the gaff was in him. He was towed alongside, 
hoisted up and weighed in at 340 pounds. 


To add to the other incredible features of the story, the fish turned out 
to be the first striped marlin which had been taken off or near the Gulf of 
Panama. It is the black marlin that has up to now been found in these 
waters. The fact that later that afternoon two more marlin struck at the 
bait, but missed it, and that, some weeks later, on our return to the same 
waters, we raised another small striped marlin which jumped and stayed on 
for about ten minutes, adds to the story. When, in addition to all this, on 
returning to the same grounds some weeks later, we took two 434-inch fully 
developed young sailfish with dip nets and an underwater light, our satis- 
faction may well be imagined. 

But even more than the success in securing these various specimens is the 
success of an idea. I think it has been demonstrated that anyone with a 
50-foot boat or larger can troll as he goes in waters where there is even a 
suspicion that marlin may be found. He doesn’t have to cut his cruising 
speed and, while it is improbable that fish can often be landed, if they can 
be raised, new grounds can be developed and further experiments planned 
to see if they are “strays” or are present in quantity. 

Allin all, the author intends fishing this way often in the future and it is 
his hope that others will expand the idea, improve on it and have success. 


WITH THE CAT. FOR CREW 


(Continued from page 27) 


treadmill. The only thing moving with real speed on that hot noon was 
the last of my gas through the old engine. 

One by one, the three boats went in between the jetties. The tide was 
Tunning out at top speed and the others were lost against the earthy back- 
ground before I drew slowly between the stone walls. Through the water, 
the boat moved at her steady pace but by the jetties it was stone by stone. 
I could see the Coast Guard float ahead. One of tlie boats was putting out. 
Tdid not want to think what would happen if the engine should stop. I 


might be swept out of the Canal by the tide or I might be bumped along 
one of the jetties. I was too close to finding out what would happen to 
bother with speculation. I steered accurately for the float. The Coast Guard 
boat swept down towards me with the tide. Two men were aboard. I 
started to hail them, but didn’t. I had come so far and I had such a little 
way to go . . . and the engine was still running. I waved casually as they 
went by. Not a minute later the engine stopped. It did not even cough. It 
just ended. The sudden silence was blissful but of no real help. The boat 
swung broadside to the tide and what of the Canal had been mastered 
began to unreel again with awful rapidity. The boat was drifting toward 
the northern jetty. With a hopeless feeling, I looked toward the Coast 
Guard boat that was all but out of the Canal. I raised my arms and waved. 
I thought they would not be looking back but one of them was. They 
turned, opened up their engine, and charged up alongside of me. 


Lasuep alongside, they yanked me up past their station and into a tiny 
cove in the side of the Canal where a group of loafers perched on a tem- 
porary dock. The Coast Guard swung me against the piles and cast off. 
One of the loafers sprang to his feet and waved his arms. 

“You can’t leave that derelict here. There’s a government dredge due 
in ten minutes that will fill this whole place.” 

The Coast Guard boys just hurried away. 

“All I need is gas,” I said. ‘‘Can I get some here?” 

There was no pump on the dock, but a scrawny youth offered to take 
me to where I could buy a can full. I locked Henry in the toilet room, 
grabbed some money and went along with the kid. He had a Model T Ford 
sedan and was accompanied by two ragged little sisters. It was no part of 
my troubles but I can’t help describing that car. It had been used for clam- 
ming and so thoroughly used that it was literally a clam flat on wheels. 
The floor had an even covering of four inches of good clam muck. When the 
car struck a bump, I swear several clam spouts reached half way to the 
roof. A brief journey brought us to an auto service station where I bought 
five gallons of gas in a can without a cap on it. The kid put the can in the 
back of the car and raced back to the dock. All the way the gas was 
slopping out of the can and wetting down the travelling clam flat on the 
floor. 

The dredge had not come in but I lost no time in duniping the gas into 
the boat. I was all out of change; in fact, I had nothing less than a ten 
dollar bill on board, so I over-generously gave the kid almost half the can 
of gas for having befriended me. 
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EGO, 60’ cruising fisherman 
designed by John H. Wells, 
Inc., built by Julius Petersen, is 
memorable as oneof the outstand- . 


ing power cruisers of the year. 


Wego is equipped with an 
A-E-CO Size 1, Type E Windlass. 
Your yacht, too, is entitled to the 
extra smartness and power which 


an A-E-CO windlass provides. 
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Auxiliaries 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









DEPENDABILITY! 


That’s why so many owners insist on 


STEWART-WARNER 


INSTRUMENT PANELS D FUEL PUMPS 
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“THE ENSIGN’’—for Runabouts and Cruisers 


Typical of the complete Stewart-Warner line, “The Ensign’ is 
designed for boats eae hes narrow control boards. Available in 
mahogany, black wrinkle, or engine-turned finish. There is a 
Stewart-Warner panel to meet every requirement. 











Tachometers 


Stewart-Warner tachometers, 
ammeters, heat indicators, and 
gauges are famous for accuracy. 
Meet United States Navy quality 
standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR LATEST COMPLETE MARINE CATALOG 


STEWART-WARNER 
1837 Diversey Parkway °* Chicago, Illinois 


Electric Fuel Pump 
This Stewart-Warner Model 
110-M delivers 15 gallons of 
gasoline per hour on less than 
1 ampere current. All brass. 
6-volt or 12-volt. 














Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 
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When I was clear of the little cove and under way through the Cana} ] 
realized how stupid I had been. The tide was running so fast against Se 
I barely crawled by the land. What with so much gas slopping out in the 
car, and being so generous with it, I could not have put as much as three 
gallons into the boat. Again, I began computing mileage and worrying. 
The wind had come up and was fresh, dead ahead. The canal was endless 
and devoid of gas pumps. But I made it, all the way through. 

Anchored in Onset at 5:00 p.m., I filled the tanks again and tried to get 
the generator repaired but no mechanic was available. I told myself to 
eat a good meal and sleep the night through but the meal I cooked didn’t 
taste good and, by 8:00 p.m., I was all through sleeping. The southwest 
wind was dying. The sunset was beautiful. Against my better judgment, | 
got the anchor aboard and went on my way again. 

When the darkness came, I did not turn on the lights but rattled along 
in the dark to save the battery. I steered from one lighted buoy to the next, 
Intermittent lightning flashed inland and I could imagine the hot, sticky, 
night ashore. Henry was getting his sea legs at last. He stood on my knees, 
put his front feet on my chest, and solemnly rubbed his long wiry whiskers 
against my two-day stubble. I felt I was being inducted into some feline 
brotherhood; although I got the worst of it, I was too impressed to object. 

From Hen and Chickens I laid a compass course for a lighted buoy off 
Point Judith. Thirty miles it was and I noticed, as I drew the pencil across 
the chart, that an unlighted bell buoy was on the line, about midway, 
I didn’t think twice about the buoy because I wasn’t considering tides or 
currents in my dead reckoning. A squally wind came up. The water was 
choppy and I set the mizzen to steady the boat and help her along. From 
time to time, I worked the pump. The leak seemed to be increasing but 
pumping was a change from steering and I didn’t think much about the 
leak. For several hours, the New York boat was in sight, dwindling slowly 
to an orange speck that was both large and small at the same time, like a 
star, with nothing to compare it to for size. The boat jumped and threw 
a little spray back on me from the bow. The familiar lopsided moon came 
up and lit a streak of tumbling waves. Lightning flashed almost continv- 
ously over Rhode Island and, before long, the moon was gone again. 


Ixrent on the swinging compass card, I suddenly heard a bell clang— 
just one stroke, close aboard. Fearing to turn into it, I left the wheel and 
made a flying leap onto the skiff, clutching at the life lines. Before I could 
look past the bow, the bell buoy shot by my elbow, not thirty feet off on 
the port side. As it passed, it emitted one more single clang. Henry ducked 
under the skiff and I clung to the rigging while my insides straightened out. 

About 2:00 a.m., I was off Point Judith. I couldn’t find the buoy to which 
I had laid my course but I took a bearing on the lighthouse and a guess and 
headed along the strip of beach to Watch Hill. A red and some smaller 
white lights had come up off the port bow. I took them to be a vessel 
bound up the coast but, when they did not change position after two hours 
and a half, I was puzzled. I almost went off my course to go nearer and see 
what it was but I was glad later that I didn’t waste the time because it 
turned out to be the light on Block Island, some 12 or 15 miles off. The 
chart I was using didn’t include Block Island and I had forgotten it. 

When I reached Watch Hill, it was still dark. I wanted to go into 
Stonington and I had no chart of Fisher’s Island Sound so I shut off 
the engine and waited for daylight. The thunder storms had cleared the 
air and gone away. It was another cool, foggy, summer morning. There 
was a little breeze and the mizzen held the bow to the wind like a weather 
vane. I stretched out on the deck and dozed. 

An hour later, I woke to find that I could make out the shore in the early 
dawn. I headed in past Watch Hill toward Stonington. The first fishermen 
were coming out. Single file they came, about a half a mile apart. I steered 
from one to the other until I rounded the breakwater into Stonington 
Harbor. It was five o’clock Saturday morning. 


By mid-morning, I was feeling pretty good. I had had a few hours of sleep 
and breakfast. There was no more ocean to contend with and there was 
plenty of time left in which to make the rest of the trip. I cleaned up. ! 
scrubbed the decks, oiled and greased the engine. Then I inspected the leak 
around the rudder post. The limber holes in the bilge under the cockpit 
seemed to be stopped up. I couldn’t see what I was doing, but I took an 
iron rod and poked around. At one point I struck something soft and 
pushed. It gave way. ‘‘There,”’ I thought, ‘I’ve cleared that.” 

At noon, I went into the dock. It was five o’clock before the generator 
was ready to run. The day had been cloudy with a little wind from the 
east and, by then, it looked foggy in Block Island Sound. I wanted to get 
through Fisher’s Island Sound while I could still see so I put out at s¥ 
o’clock. The boat felt a little logy and I worked the pump. After 
hour, I was still getting plenty of water. I looked in the bilge and found the 
water almost up to the cabin floor. I couldn’t guess what had happened 
but I could see that my pumping had lowered the level so I kept pumping: 
I pumped almost all the way through Fisher’s Island Sound. 

From New London, I laid a course for a lighted buoy off Bridgeport. 
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MARINE ENGINES 
\ BEST... APPRECIATE 


_— “By Taking the Measure of Those 
[visa xnow Hidden Values That Count Most 


\ camaro in the Power Plant You Install-— 








Sea-Chief '4”’ is a medium duty 30 to 40 h.p. 
motor or a 61 h.p. job with reduction gear. 
Also available is a superspeed 68 h.p. model 
for light skiffs and runabouts. 





Sea-Prince,.a 95 h.p., is a high speed, low 
priced engine for a wide variety of uses. Also 
a 70 h.p. medium duty motor, 





Sea-King 120 to 150 h.p. medium and high 
speed ''6” for cruisers, runabouts, etc. 


Mr. Yachtsman .. !”" 


As a marine engine buyer, you seldom have 
the opportunity to examine the respective 
design advantages offered in various makes 
of power plants. Your final decision, as a rule, 
is based largely on the reputation of the man- 
ufacturer, the engine size and rating you 
believe will handle your requirements, plus 
the factors of first cost, reliability and eco- 
nomical operation. 


Without elaborating on the inherent engi- 
neering excellence of Kermath design, the 
many innovations introduced by Kermath for 
strictly marine usage, coupled with extensive 
production facilities, we believe the average 
yachtsman can make a sound choice based on 
the following: 

1. Kermath is today supplying the Navy, the Army and the 
Coast Guard Service with marine engines whose every fea- 


ture of design and construction is carefully scrutinized and 
painstakingly checked before adopti 





2. Kermath supplied these same Government Services with 
marine engines during the last war—established a reputation 
for producing an outstanding brand of dependable perfor- 
mance in all branches of Government Service. 


3. Kermath, as the world's largest manufacturer of marine 
engines exclusively, now provides the most extensive range 
of horsepower ratings in both gasoline and Diesel designs 
obtainable, This means the elimination of any hit or miss 
selection—means an actual saving in operating costs—a 
decided saving in first cost. It pays to specify Kermath—for 
the sake of quality design, better construction, added opera- 
ting efficiency in your boat—be it launch, work boat, utility, 
runabout, auxiliary, cruiser or power yacht. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5893 COMMONWEALTH AVE. e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK: BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., FIFTH AVE. AT ISTH ST. @ BALTIMORE: THE 

MORTON & LOOSE CO., 10 W. EAGER STREET @ MIAMI: J. FRANK KNORR, INC., 528 

N. W. SEVENTH AVENUE @ LONG BRANCH, N. J.: WOOD BOAT WORKS ®@ BOSTON: 

THOS, T. PARKER, INC., 961 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE @ PHILADELPHIA: W. E. 

GOCHENAUR MANUFACTURING CO., 437-9 ARCH ST. @ NEW ORLEANS: WAGNER 

MARINE SALES AND SERVICE CO., 231 N. CARROLLTON AVE. © CANADIAN FACTORY: 
619 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 








The Sea-Chief "8"—a 100 h.p. and 110 h.p. 
low priced straight eight for cruisers and run- 
abouts—showing Upton Reduction and 
Reverse Gear. 





The Sea-Mate 115 h.p. medium duty “6” for 
cruisers, work boats, larger auxiliaries. The 
Sea-Mate “Special” provides 155 h.p. 





Sea-Chief "6" is a low cost, powerful, silent 
operating motor of 103 h.p. for a variety of 
runabout and light cruiser uses. 





The Sea-Raider V-12 is a 500 h.p. marine 
engine for the ultimate in dependable power 
and high speeds. 
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... What better reason 
can you give for prefer- 
ring Teacher’s Scotch 
than... 
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TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY — 
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SHELL CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


and you bhe i 


When you first catch sight of the long, sleek lines 
of a brand new Owens for 1942, something’s 
going to happen! For from that moment on, you’|| 
not be satisfied with your lot in life. She’s the 
prettiest, roomiest, toughest, strongest, most 
seaworthy cruiser in the 30’ to 31’ class, yet her 
price is lower than any of her imitators! Want 
the details? 


Write for Catalog Y-14. TODAY! 


OWENS <Ssssv § 
COMPANY & 


DUNDALK, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND & 














YACHTING 


The broom handle was the only movable object in the cabin long enough 
to connect the two points. Unfortunately, the broom was slightly warpeq 
but I tried to allow for it in plotting the course. 

I found that if I pumped the bilge dry I could rest for ten minutes ang 
then pump for another five before it was dry again. I kept changing hands; 
steering with my right and pumping with my left and vice versa. As each 
light along the shore came slowly abeam, I felt I was propelling the boat 
with the pump. There were no stars out but the fog held off. The Sound was 
as smooth asa new highway. One or two steamers passed, but-that was all, 

Between one and two o’clock in the morning, I was off Bridgeport ang 
looking for the flashing buoy to which I had laid the course. I made out 
several lights but not the one I wanted. Debating whether to head for one 
of the other lights and use it as a new point of departure, I held on a half 
hour longer. At the end of that time, a dim flasher appeared dead ahead, 
It was so directly ahead I had to swing off the course to see it. 

From Bridgeport, I pumped my way to Greens Ledge Light, off Norwalk, 
in about two hours. At the light, I swung inshore and, at 4:00 a.m., I was 
sliding up the narrow channel in Five Mile River, my destination. The 
river was thick with moored boats lying in the dark. Henry was a vague 
shape on the end of the bowsprit and, when we passed close to a boat, | 
could see his head going up and down measuring for a leap. 


Tuts would be a nice note on which to end but I must tell the whole 
story. I woke Sunday noon to find the bilge water halfway up the side of 
my bunk. By late afternoon, I had the boat on the ways. A stream of water 
ran out from the stuffing box, which had worn loose, but, worst of all, a 
stream as big as my little finger ran out of a hole in a seam just below the 
cockpit. I had poked that iron rod clean through the bottom of the boat! 


donuts RACE ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA 


(Continued from page 41) 





“Chuck” Shipman’s Evanescent, of Lake Hopatcong, slid home first in 
the initial race and turned in the best time of the regatta for the five-mile 
triangular course. She sailed it, twice around, in 1 hour 3 minutes and 40 
seconds in a 10-mile per hour wind blowing from east northeast. ‘‘ Chuck” 
gave credit for his victory to his 195-pound crew member, Ken Rand. 

The third race was captured by Dick Shearman, of Lake Chautauqua, 
whose Idler III finished first in a race that was sailed in an extremely light 
breeze. Dick, familiar with the quirks of the light breezes on his home 
course, was the only skipper to cross the starting line on”the port tack, 
run out into the lake and take advantage of the slight air which was 
stirring there. This race was cut to one trip around the 5-mile triangular 
course. Idler III covered it in 2:03:40. 

On the only windward-leeward course of the regatta, Prudden’s Fastep- 
per stepped across the finish line in 1:29:40 during a 20 m.p.h. blow. 

Neff romped off with three of the six trophies at stake. He won the cham- 
pionship cup, the second point race trophy and the cup for the tune-up 
race which was sailed the day before the start of the point races. The other 
trophies went to Shipman, Shearman and Prudden. 


Ir was fitting that with the Eastern championship in the Scow Class, 
which it has pioneered, that the Chautauqua club, nestled in the foothills 
of the Alleghenies, should experience the greatest year of its long history. 
It was a little more than a half century ago that the club was founded 
under the name of the Chadakoin Boat Club (the name was changed to 
Chautauqua Lake Y.C. in 1937). One of the older boat clubs in the United 
States, it harbored a fleet of seven Class A Scows, fastest sail boat in the 
world, between 1903 and 1912. In 1931 the club brought its first Class E 
Scow to the lake, the Virginia, a boat which is still racing for the club title. 

The greatest asset of the scows is their speed, which is amazing. They 
provide more thrills and keener competition than any other type of racing 
sail boat. Twenty-eight feet in length, with a sail area of 285 square feet 
(mainsail and jib only), the Class E boat has been officially clocked at an 
average speed of 28 m.p.h. over a four-mile stretch. Naturally, they attain 
their fastest speed on a broad reach when the boat starts “planing.” 
Next year’s regatta is scheduled for Little Egg Harbor. 


First Second Third Fourth Total 


Boar SKIPPER Race Race Race Race Points 
Eight Ball... .. “Tooty” Neff 2 1 2 4 39% 
Fastepper...... Pete Prudden 3 2 8 1 344 
Ju-Ju III. ....George Bouckhuyt 4 7 3 2 32 
Evanescent .... . “Chuck” Shipman 1 4 4 10 29% 
Kite..........Frank Shearman, Jr. éf 3 5 5 28 
OSE 5 re Dick Lundquist 5 8 6 3 26 
Idler III... .. .Dick Shearman 8 6 1 9 mY 
Shooflyer...... Halsey G. Prudden 6 5 10 7 20 
Breeze ...Phil Magnusen 9 10 7 8 14 
Alouette... ... .Bob Hollister 10 11 9 6 12 
Miss Behave ...Howard Moynihan DNF 9 11 DNF 4 
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“SEA HORSE’’—AN ALL-PURPOSE BOAT 


(Continued from page 48) : 


rigid structure. If the sides are to be planked lapstrake, allow 14’’ more 
width than is shown on the sections for the upper parts of the side frames. 

Now get out the frames and the floor timbers, fasten them together and 
set them up, making sure that they are square to both center line and base 
ine and that their center lines are vertical. Brace them so that they will 
not shift. If they were not beveled before setting up, this may be done now, 
bending a batten around them fore and aft and trimming off the frames un- 
til the batten rests on each one clear across its face and does not merely 
touch one corner of the frame. Then get out the keel and bend it in place, 
remembering that it will be a hair longer from frame to frame than the 
19” spacing, due to its angle with the horizontal. Cut the rabbet in the keel, 
using a short piece the thickness of the planking as a guide. Hold this on 
each frame and cut a notch in the edge of the keel until it fits; then, with a 
plane, join the notches in a fair curve. Next, get out the keel batten and 
bevel off its rabbet in the same way. Check keel and keel batten for straight- 
ness and fasten the two backbone members together, using 2” No. 12 
screws about 6” apart, driven from the inside. 

Cut the centerboard slot, remembering that the head logs of the trunk 
go through the keel, to be caulked later. Then make the trunk logs. These 
are straight on top and shaped to fit the keel batten on the bottom. Make 
the depths at the ends equal. Fit the sides of the trunk and fasten them in 
place, being sure that they are well braced athwartships until the thwarts 
are put in. Screw fasten the floor timber on No. 5 frame to the head log and 
fit the brass angles to the floors on Nos. 3 and 4. Set up the stem with its 
anchor stock, and the transom with its anchor stock and cheek pieces. 
Bend the chine around the frames, cutting the notch for it in each frame. 
Leave the upper edge of the chine square and bevel off the lower edge to 
suit the shape of the bottom. Be careful at the ends and do not trim off too 
much but fuss with it until it fits neatly against the stem and the transom 
cheek pieces. Fasten the ends with 2’’ No. 10 screws. 


Now lay out the sheer line (the top of the side plank) with a batten. 
Fair it carefully and level the line across the frame heads to mark the top 
of the inwale. Now bend in the inwale as you did the chine, leaving its 
lower edge square and beveling off the top to a level line. Cut the notches 
in the frames and screw fasten the inwale to them. Fit the breasthook and 
the quarter knees and fasten them. You’re now ready to plank. 

Start with the bottom and, when you fit a plank to one side of the boat, 

fit the corresponding plank to the other side. It’s better not to cut the 
notches for the seam battens until you’ve checked up on the run of the 
bottom planking. There is quite a twist in the garboard and, to get the 
shape of this plank, you’ll have to “‘spile” it, using a “‘spiling batten,’’ a 
thin piece of wood tacked to the frames with its inner edge touching the 
keel at one point. Make no effort to push the spiling batten into the rabbet 
but let it lie on the frames as it will naturally. Now, with the compasses set 
to a little more than the greatest distance from the rabbet to the edge of 
the spiling batten, go along the keel, putting one leg on the rabbet line and 
drawing a short are on the batten with the other at intervals of a foot or so. 
Remove the batten and clamp it on the plank selected for the garboard 
and, with the same setting of the compasses but working toward the cen- 
ter, put one leg on the arcs already drawn and swing another series of short 
ares on the plank. A batten tangent to these ares will give the shape of the 
inner edge of the garboard. Draw the line along the batten, trim the plank 
off to the line and try it in place, making any adjustments to make it fit in 
the rabbet. Spot the outer edge on the frames and remove the plank. 
_ To get the run of the plank on the bottom, you'll have to do a little 
juggling. Take the three seam battens and clamp the inner one to the 
frames with its inner edge 74” inside of the spots showing the outer edge of 
the garboard. Now clamp the other two to the frames, dividing the dis- 
tance to the chine about equally, juggling them in or out until you get 
fair curves and making sure that the bottom plank will lie on the bottom 
frames without having to be pushed edgewise; as a boatbuilder would say, 
with no “sny.” As the girth of the frames decreases forward, the outer 
streak should end somewhere about Station 1. As you mustn’t let it run 
out to a shim point, swing the batten inboard and let the plank end with a 
nib about 1” wide, later fitting a little block inside to support it. When the 
Tun of the battens suits you, mark both edges of them on frames and floors 
and cut the notches. Run a line down the center of each batten to mark the 
edges of the planks. 

Next, trim off the outer edge of the garboard and fit and fasten it in 
Place, on both sides of the boat. Then fit the rest of the bottom planking 
and fasten it. Note that the outer edge of the outboard strake is left 
Square, its inner edge touching the outer corner of the chine. 

Now for the side plank. Take two battens 1’’ wide and tack them to the 
rames to mark the two edges of the laps. Juggle them up and down until 
you have a good looking side, with the planks showing a fairly uniform 
taper and presenting sweet lines when viewed from any position, from 
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DuLux makes boats 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Walle... 


keeps them whiter! 





DU PONT, DULUX IS DIFFERENT! 
It stretches the time between paintings re 





ULUX is a finish as durable as it is beautiful. For 

DULUX is different from ordinary finishes. Its tile- 
smooth surface is dazzling white—the whitest white you 
ever saw. 


And because DULUX is so amazingly durable, it increases 
the time between paintings. It is resistant to chipping, crack- 
ing, hot sun, salt spray and discoloring harbor gases. It’s 
quick-drying, too...gets your boat back into the water faster. 

The DULUX line embraces finishes for every surface 
from masthead to waterline . . . in colors that range from 
the brilliant white to a rich, jet black. DULUX Exterior 
Clear for masts and spars keeps bright work bright. Each 
finish gives you these outstanding DULUX qualities. 
 E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes Di- 
vision, Wilmington, Delaware. 

* * * 


Listen to “Cavalcade of America,” presented by Du Pont 
every Monday evening over coast-to-coast NBC Red Network 


: OTIC: 
Ta. 
UPON DULUX FINISHES 

















WINTER STORAGE AND SERVICE 


35 MINUTE PARKWAY ROUTE 
FROM NEW YORK CITY 


Distributors: 
SCRIPPS MARINE ENGINES 


WAUKESHA HESSELMAN 
OIL ENGINES 


Sales and Service 





Make Your WINTER STORAGE 


Reservation Now! 





30,000 Sq. Ft. Under Cover @ 100,000 Sq. Ft. in Yard 
FOUR MARINE RAILWAYS @ SAFEST and MOST MODERN 
EQUIPMENT @ COMPLETE SHIPYARD SERVICE 


Expert Marine Power Plant Engineers 


WM. EDGAR JOHN 
om! ASSOCIATES, x 


MILTON POINT RYE NEW YORK 





PHONE RYE 26 


YACHT BUILDERS and ENGINEERS ® Marine Railways — Repairs — Storage 

















Devoe Yacht Finishes 


Masterpieces of Paint Chemistry —Finishes 
You’ve Always Hoped for. Including: 


DEVOE YACHT WHITE 


¢ True white—won’t turn yellow 

© Color-fast—all season through 

¢ Stays bright—self-cleaning 

¢ Not discolored by harbor gases 

© Won’t check or crack; fewer burn-offs 

e Easy-working—quick-drying—con- 
sistently good performance 





HONG KONG SPAR VARNISH 


° Deep, mirror-like gloss 

* Won’t spot white or let wood weather 
black (less re-varnishing) 

e Tough surface—withstands excessive 
changes in temperature and continued 
water submersions 

° A pleasure to use...easy brushing, de- 


sired body, quick drying 





Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 














YACHTING 


abeam to right ahead or astern, both from above and below the horizontal], 
This is a fussy job but will pay well since a lapstrake boat with unfair 
seams is an abomination. When satisfied with the layout of the battens, 
mark both edges on the frames and remove them. The lower strake will lie 
against the flat side of the frames for its entire width and its lower edge 
will be beveled to fit the outer bottom strake. The two upper atralamer of 
side plank had better be notched into the frames as shown on the sections, 
This is why the frame was made the extra 14” wider. Fastenings in the 
laps should not be more than 3” center to center; six fastenings between 
frames will be better than five. Use 114’ No. 10 screws to fasten the 
planks to the frames. At the ends, the planks will have to fit in the stem 
rabbet and be flush against the transom cheeks so that the last 15’ or 19” 
will have to have the laps tapered, the outer strake being rabbeted into 
the inner one. Get out the skeg and fit and fasten it. 

When all the planking is fastened and the head logs are caulked where 
they go through the keel, saw off the excess length of the side frames 
above the sheer, turn the boat over and fit the thwarts, bottom boards, 
etc. The thwarts rest on the risings, which are left square except in wake of 
the thwarts where they are beveled to suit. The stern seats are supported 
on the risings and by stanchions 74’’ square. The bottom boards may be 
made in sections cleated together so as to be easily portable and, in any 
case, should have a section to lift out when you want to bail the boat. The 
mast step is a solid chunk with a mortise cut in it to take the tenon on the 
heel of the mast. The partner plank is secured to the under side of the in- 
wale and to a filling piece outboard of it and braced by a couple of anchor 
stocks secured to frame No. 1. The cap on the centerboard trunk may be 
made of mahogany, for looks; it is wide enough to give a good toe hold. 


Wuen you come to make the centerboard and rudder, you’ll find some 
long holes to bore. If you haven’t a dowelling jig, nail a couple of pieces of 
wood to the work with a short piece (about 4” long) across the ends to 
support the auger and keep it straight; otherwise it might “run out.” Use 
a ‘“‘barefooted”’ auger, that is, one without a lead screw on the end as this 
type bores a straighter hole than the ordinary bit. If you can get an auger 
a trifle smaller than the diameter of the bolt, say 542” for a 3,” bolt, this 
will mean a tight fit for the bolt. Taper the end of each bolt by hammering 
it so that it will start in the hole properly and drive more easily. Slip a 
small washer on the bolt, start it in the hole and drive. 

The centerboard is edge bolted and has a small chunk of lead cast in to 
make sure that it goes down when you want it to. Cut out the space for it 
in the board, leaving the edges V-shaped, or drive a few nails in edgewise 
to hold the lead in place. Nail a piece of wood on the other side of the board 
and pour in the molten lead. It may be smoothed off with a wood plane, 
set fine, using a little kerosene as a lubricant. Don’t let any lead chips fall 
on the surface or they’ll be apt to stick and rough it up on the next stroke 
of the plane. The board is hung on a 34” screw bolt through the trunk logs. 
Screw a 34” I.P.S. nipple (brass for a bronze bolt, galvanized for an iron 
bolt) into the hole in the board. Twist a thread of cotton lampwick soaked 
in white lead around the bolt under the head and another under the washer 
under the nut. Don’t set up the bolt too tight. 


A %%” piece of hardwood 4” wide at the center extends 15’ each side 


along the upper edge of the transom. This is to take the clamps of an out- 
board motor which may be set off center or, if desired, the boat’s rudder 
may be unshipped and steering done with the motor. Get one of the single- 
cylinder or small twins of not more than, say, five horse power and with the 
shaft 5” longer than the standard. Using this longer shaft will obviate the 
necessity of cutting down the transom. 

Fillers should be fitted between inwale and sheerstrake to take the fas- 
tenings for the oarlocks, and a stem band, 34” by 14”, fastened on the face 
of the stem. The upper few inches of the stem are left square. A metal 
band on the bottom of the skeg and also on the lower edge of the center- 
board will be found useful, particularly if the boat is beached often. 

Make the mast out of clear, straight grained spruce. Work it square ant 
cut the taper on it; then take off the corners and make it “eight square.” 
Check the taper and then round it off. If you try to shape it round direetly 
from the square, ten to one you’ll make a mess of it. Do the same for the 
boom. Fit a sheave for the halliard in the masthead and a cleat just above 
the partners, or put a lead block on the partner plank and a cleat on the 
side of the centerboard trunk. Put a small sheave for the outhaul in the end 
of the boom and a cleat inboard. Fit cleats for the main sheet wherevel 
handy. Use standard track on mast and boom and a stock gooseneck for the 
boom. Fit an eye for the tack downhaul on the partner plank. The sail 
had better be made by a professional; it’s quite a difficult job for an am 
teur to tackle. Use a standard fitting over which to lead the centerboard 
pennant, with a cleat on the after head log. Or use a rod hinged to the top 
of the board, with a handle turned in the upper end which keeps the board 
from going down too far. When all the way up, the rod may be swung for- 
ward into a horizontal position, holding the board up. 

Finally, when you get to painting, be sure to use good brands of marine 
paint and varnish. House paint afloat is a delusion and a snare. 
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And she has more charm than the eye can see 
—with sturdy Anaconda Metals where dependability counts! 


Perhaps you’ve dreamed of a boat like this, and per- 
haps one day you'll have her. So take a tip from 
‘Reverie III” and remember that your boat-to-be 
will give you more miles of carefree cruising if 
she’s equipped with Anaconda Metals. 

“Reverie III’ is fastened with screws of strong, 
tough Everdur* copper-silicon alloy. Anaconda 
Brass and Copper pipe and tube and strip likewise 
impart strength, durability and high resistance to 
salt water corrosion. 

When you buy a boat or have your present 
boat reconditioned, look to the metal work and 
remember well this slogan of boat-wise men: 


A da Metals make boats last longer.’”’ : 
naconda Metals make boats last longer anaéowod 


*Everdur is a trade-mark of The American Brass Company, 
Registered in the United States Patent Office. 





This beautiful Sport Fisherman was 
built by Charles P. Leek & Sons, 
Lower Bank Boat Works, Lower 
Bank, N. J., from designs by E. Lock- 
wood Haggas. The owner is Franklin 
F. Moore, President of Rider Busi- 
ness College, Trenton, N. J. 
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THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Conn.— Subsidiary 
of Anaconda Copper Mining Company—In Canada: 
Anaconda American Brass Lid., New Toronto, Ont. 
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For out-and-out taste appeal you'll find there’s nothing 
like a Planters’ Punch or Rum Collins, mixed with this 
original dark Jamaica Rum! From the first sip, you will 
detect that mellow, full-bodied flavour that has given 
these tropical drinks their world-wide reputation. When 
ordering, or making at home, just follow this simple 
rule: for wealth of flavour 


PLANTERS’ PUNCH 
Ae served at the famous Planters’ 
Punch Inn, at the »*Sugar Wharf’’, 
Ki m, Jamaica. 
ONE OF SOUR (One part fresh 
Lime Juice) 
TWO OF SWEET (Two parts sugar) 
THREE OF STRONG (Three 
parts Myere’s Rum) 
FOUR OF WEAK (Four parts ice 
and water) 
Add a dash pf Angostura Bitters. 
Serve very cold in a tall glass with 
cracked ice. Add a cherry. 

Write for a useful, attractive FREE 
Booklet of over 80 delicious Rum 
Recipes to: 

R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC. 
Agents in the U. S. A. 

Dept. YM=9, 57 Laight St., New York 














FIRES OUT IN 6 SECONDS 


In case of fire, there’s no panic, no 
fumbling on a boat that’s LUX-O- 
Matic equipped. Fire lives about 6 
seconds! 





LUX-O-Matic snuffs out fires in engine 
room or bilge, smothers them in a bliz- 
zard of LUX carbon dioxide snow-and- 
gas, lightning-fast extinguishing agent. 
Underwriters approve LUX-O-Matic. 


Write today for “‘Bon Voyage.” It’s free 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
915 West Street 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


NATURALLY 


The “REWERE” will carry our 8-foot 
DYER-HYDROLITE Sailing Dinghy 


AS IT IS IN KEEPING WITH THEIR ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
AND STREAMLINED DESIGN 








You'll see them with scores of yachts or 
a folder will be gladly sent upon request 
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W. C. Sawyer 
Dr. A. A. Steele at the wheel of ‘‘Stella Maris Il’? which 


he designed and built. She reached Honolulu first 


POINT FIRMIN TO DIAMOND HEAD 


(Continued from page 25) 


wanted to know where they went, what happened; was there any trouble; 
would they race again, or were their faces now turned Mauka — toward the 
mountains — or still Makai — toward the sea. 

The Magic Carpet was moored alongside the White Cloud. (May I say, 
as an aside, that I’m not indulging in fancy. I have no wish to conjure up 
a vision of a magic carpet moored to some huge, lazy cumulus. Rather, 
with those two names there comes a memory of two small, trim, seagoing 
craft, each virtue extolled and each fault excused by their crews, lying side 
by side in the Islands. And with those two names should come the rest — 
Stella, Maris II, Pajara, Jorie, Indifferent, Escapade. 


| cavenr Mrs. Frank Kent, wife of the owner of Magic Carpet, as she 
crossed our deck. So pleasant was the interlude, that when it was over | 
found I had asked her nothing, and found out nothing, except that she 
enjoyed the race, that the sailing was great, that she had a swell time. It 
was only by cross-questioning Mr. Kent and the crew that I learned this 
was Mrs. Kent’s second race. She made the one in 1939. 

I hailed Fred Hunie up from below, and we sat on deck and gammed. 
Here was a man older than the Pajara’s boys and younger than Rad 
Pratsch, who had made a pleasant, leisurely South Seas cruise, and who had 
never entered an ocean race before. He had a willing but strange crew, 
none of whom had ever sailed aboard the Indifferent, and two of whom had 
no sailing experience. A spinnaker pole was broken the second day out; the 
spinnaker itself, a few days from Hawaii, carried away and was so badly 
damaged there was no mending it, and a staysail had to be rigged to act 
as a spinnaker. 

Fred didn’t tell me those things. He told me that he never took the Jn- 
different farther than 100 miles south of the great circle course from Sa 
Pedro to Honolulu; that for the first time since the boat was built he 
learned what she could do if pressed. And he was as pleased as punch. 


Back to the M agic Carpet, I caught Frank Kent as he was starting some- 
where in a glare of sartorial splendor. He stopped long enough to talk. 
(I haven’t found a sailor yet who won’t.) This was his second race, as it 
was for Dr. Steele of the Stella Maris II and Rad Pratsch of the White 
Cloud. They are examples of the feeling expressed by Walt Elliott, owner 
of the winning boat Escapade. At Waialae, after the presentation of the 
trophies, Elliott, who had made the crossing for the first time, said that 
the race was well worth the time and effort, and that he’d sail again, even 
though the novelty is worn off. Perhaps he felt as his crew did; they were 
having so much fun they wished the finish line could be moved further 
west and south — Tahiti preferred. But nothing untoward happened to 
them during the race; their course dropped about 200 miles below a great 
circle course, their best day’s run was 215 miles, their poorest 130, and 
their log never registered less than four knots. 

Magic Carpet took fifth place on corrected and elapsed time. She was the 
first of the three small cruising yachts (Magic Carpet, White Cloud, Im 
different). Frank Kent thought the race was excellent. After all, there were 
only 2 hours and 17 minutes between the first and fourth boats to cross 
the line, and only 19 minutes between Stella Maris II and Jerie, the first 
two to cross. 
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So Frank, though not satisfied, was pleased. In 1939, the Magic Carpet 


had some daily runs of 10, 20, and 28 miles. This year the shortest day’s 

run was 135. Compared with 1939, this race was run in a hurricane. In the 
revious race, Kent steered a rhumb line course. This year he went a good 
deal further south, dropping as far south as 300 miles below the great 

circle course; even so, he did not go as far south as the White Cloud. 

Magic Carpet finished with a Genoa jib, wing and wing with the main, in 
Jace of a torn spinnaker. 

As did every entry but White Cloud, Stella Maris IT laid her course from 
San Pedro to the west end of Santa Catalina Island, where she encountered, 
as did the others, some soft spots but no actual calms. The whole trip was 
sailed on a course between the great circle and rhumb line courses except 
for one day when, favoring her big spinnaker, she ran about 50 miles south 
of the rhumb line. 

This was Dr. Steele’s second race. The one in 1939 was Stella Maris’ 
maiden voyage. And this was the better race of the two. There was good 
sailing all the way. But only one member of Stella Maris’ crew had ever 
sailed in her before. Perhaps because of this there was some trouble han- 
dling the spinnaker. One pole was broken so that, when jibing was necessary, 
the big sail had to be lowered, the pole shifted, and the sail hoisted again. 
Some depraved soul had felt a need of the new line Dr. Steele had planned 
using for spinnaker sheets and guys, and had removed it. So, all the way 
across, old sheets and guys, used on a smaller spinnaker than the one of 
9400 feet made for this race, had to be used. The result was that Stella 
Maris “ popped spinnaker sheets all the way across.” 


Tue race between Jorie and Stella Maris was a race all the way. The second 
day Jorie was hull down astern of Stella Maris. Then the latter sailed into 
an area of light winds. Jorie, coming up astern, saw the situation, changed 
course slightly to pass far to one side of Stella Maris, and soon was hull 
down ahead. The morning the two boats finished, Stella Maris was leading 
when the mist lifted and disclosed Jorie not far astern. Up she came, until 
she was only a few hundred yards away. But Stella Maris could lay the 
mark, while Jorie had to jibe, so the former finished 19 minutes ahead of 
Jorie — close enough, after 2200 miles. 

Brooks Gifford couldn’t be located, but I did talk with members of his 
crew, and visited with them aboard the Jorie. It was their skipper’s first 
Pacific race, and they and he had a good sail. Never more than 25 or 30 
miles from a rhumb line course, Jorie and Stella Maris raced all the way 
across. They had no trouble except the usual, having to splice spinnaker 
halliards two or three times. Jorie is equipped with radiotelephone; except 
for one or two days, she maintained contact either with the mainland or 
the Islands. 


Forcive me now if I talk about the White Cloud and her crew. She and 
her Skipper, Rad Pratsch, hail from Tacoma, and she and her skipper are 
swell. Two of us had sailed in her in Puget Sound and Lake Washington 
and had sailed her part way down the coast, from San Francisco to New- 
port, before the race. Only her skipper had really been to sea in her. On 
board were an accountant, a schoolteacher, a hotel owner, a lawyer, a 
man just back from Alaskan patrol duty with the Navy, and the skipper. 
Yet the White Cloud took kindly to our strange hands. 

And in spite of eight days without a sight of the sun, days cold enough 
so that we wore sweatshirts, jackets, wool socks, wool caps, overcoats, 
and still shivered; in spite of halliards or sheets or outhauls or guys part- 
Ing; in spite of fifteen days at sea without the sight of anything but goonies 
and bos’un birds, we’d go again. Yes, and some day, if I get no other 
chance, I’ll do what my skipper claims he did. Looking for wind, which we 
found, the White Cloud laid a course to clear Catalina to the east, and con- 
tinued on that course until San Clemente Island was passed to the south. 
Skipper was asked about his navigation. In reply, he gave an answer which 
I shall call “Navigation Made Easy,” by R. R. Pratsch: “I just followed 


= trail of tin cans I left in 1939, and in 1939 I followed the trail I left in 
936.” 





NAVAL DEFENSE ISSUE 


Yachtsmen, yachts and the boatbuilding industry are playing 
an increasing part in national defense at sea. The October 
number of YACHTING will be a special issue which will tell you 


all about this important development. Don’t miss it! 





Order Your Copy from Your News Dealer Now! 
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(right) Ever popular 36’ auxiliary 
by Casey Boat Co., Fairhaven, 
Mass. Arrowhead Junior is stand- 
ard power. 








(top, left) 26’ x 9’ river houseboat. A home on the 
water. Handles well in any weather at 10-12 m.h.p. 
with its ‘‘Arrowhead Junior.'’ Owner: Sam Morley, 
Red Wing, Minn. 

(bottom, left) 22’ x 6’ Sedan runabout. Sturdy, practi- 
cal, comfortable. Efficient from trolling speeds to 20 


m.p.h. Owner: R. E. Kolshorn, Durkee-Atwood Co., 
Red Wing, Minn. 


ULAR TYPE CRAFT 
ALLY POWERED WITH 
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Bod Wing 


“ARROWHEAD JUNIOR" — 20-40 Hp. 


SprEpy for runabouts, with stamina for 
light cruisers. Compact for auxiliary use, 
easily accessible, convenient to install, rea- 
sonably: light in weight. Gasoline, 4-cyl. 
4-cycle; 34%" bore, 4’’ stroke; 133 cu. in., 
35’ overall. length. Modern and fully 
equipped. Built-in reduction gear available. 
Noted for smoothness, efficiency and longer 
life. 


20 Other Gasoline Sizes, 4 hp. to 125 hp. 
6 “Spark Diesel” Types, 35 hp. to 200 hp. 








COMPLETE LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


RED WING .%< ENGINES 





O WIN REO WING, MINN 
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BOLTS for DEFENSE! 


. .» for boats, battle wagons, subs and crash boats... also 
for transports, fishing boats and pleasure craft. 

Be sure your hull is made secure with Harper bolts, nuts, . 
screws, washers or accessories ... the fastenings that defy 
rust, corrosion and similar deep water troubles because 
they are fabricated only of Brass, 
Bronze, Everdur, Monel Metal and 
Stainless Steel. 








Harper stocks of 3600 items are 
large and varied ... a wide selec- 
tion of sizes and types in every 






































bos PER — fastening, all applicable to the marine 

_COP ) industry. Particularly ample stocks of 

as all lengths of Bronze, Everdur and 

_EVERDUR » Monel carriage bolts including some 
items as long as 20”. 

MONEL » Many important yards working on 

defense contracts use Harper fasten- 

e i ings exclusively. Most marine supply 

STAINLESS distributors carry trade stocks of 

Harper products. 
THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 


2640 Fletcher St., Chicago, Illinois 

















DIRECTION FINDER RADIO 








Amazing Eocatts 


At distances up to 100 miles from radio 
beacon stations, the accuracy of the SEA- 
PAL is comparable to the most expensive 
direction finding equipment. Its unique de- 


sign makes possible 1° 

bearings with utmost ease 

and simplicity of operation. "6B 
Complete ......... 

Play safe — Know your exact position at 

sea at any time — Use a SEA-PAL Direc- 

tion Finder Radio. AND SEA-PAL gives 

you more. Full broadcast entertainment — 

both loudspeaker and earphone reception. 

Powerful 3-way, 6-tube superheterodyne re- 

ceiver operates from its self contained 250- 

hour dry batteries or 110-volt AC-DC current 

supply. Band coverage: 535 to 1600 K.C. 





12-watt 


$149.00. 


tn $74.50. 





OTHER SEA-PAL 
PRODUCTS 


, *‘Communicator’’ 
ship-to-shore marine radio- 
phone. Keep in contact with 
land or other boats. As low as 


Fluorescent Lighting for 
Boats. Available for 6-12-32- 
110 volt D.C. For more light 
for chart reading or card games » 
with less battery drain. From 
$90.00. 


Portable Power Generating 
Plants. 240 to 350 watts 6, 12 
or 32-volt. Semi-diesel type. 
Have sufficient electric power 
for all requirements. $59.50 


(standard broadcast) also 190 to 410 K.C. 
(Beacon and airline weather report band.) 
Completely portable — Cabinet finished in 
attractive water-proof brown simulated 
leather. All hardware in heavy chrome- 
plated brass for protection against salt water 
corrosion. 

Shipped complete with headphones, batter- 
ies and compass scale — ready for operation. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


THE SEA-PAL RADIO CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 





228 N. LaSalle St. 























YACHTING 
LARCHMONT RACE WEEK 


(Continued from page 43) 


Stars: Rascal; second, Phryne; third, Bolt; fourth, Concubine; fifth, Spirit, 
110-Foot Class: Fun; second, Jitter; third, Zipper. 

Victories: Blue Devil. 

Class S: Kandahar. 

Interclubs: Lively Lady; second, Sonsi. 

Shamrocks: Shrimp. 

Lightnings: Slipper; second, Thunder. 

Pirates: Alert. 

International Dinghies: Little Audrey. 

Meteors: Spanker; second, Spindrift. 

Handicap, Division 4: Tidsfordriv. 

Handicap Division 5: Coquette; second, tie between Tiny Teal and Rattlesnake. 
Handicap, Division 6: Noremac; second, Time Off; third, Pippin. 
Coastwise: Lucky Star. 

Week-Enders: Neap Tide; second, Hurrying Angel. 

Nimblets: Popeye; second, Bing-Bang. 

Comets: Cootie. 

Snipes: Charlene II; second, No. 20. 

L.I. One-Designs: Bruiser; second, No. 20. 

Stamford Birds: Lucky Bird. 

Wee Scots: Porpoise. 

A.Y.C. Bulldogs: Marrob. 


ANNUAL RACE WEEK AT MARBLEHEAD 


(Continued from page 49) 


Stars, Cohasset-Manchester 17-footers, and Adams Interclubs lay be 
calmed and all mixed up together. 

Then a new breeze from just east of north set in and the fleet began to 
move slowly ahead and to converge on the mark. Two boats got around the 
mark ahead of the deluge — but that was all. Just as the other 73 craft 
prepared to turn, the wind stepped up its velocity to the intenseness of a 
squall. Trouble was inevitable and unavoidable, although few skippers or 
crews were able to foresee just what was in store for them. The ensuing 
mix-up resembled a cross between a log jam and the fabled ‘‘ Port of Miss- 
ing Ships” in the Sargasso Sea. 

Boats collided by the dozens, some out of control, in a marine traffic jan 
that would have defied the efforts of the finest cop on the beat. They tell 
of a poor Star that had her bow under one International, her stern high o 
the deck of a second and larger boat, and another Star’s bow across her 
deck amidships! All the time a strong wind was blowing but hulls and 
rigging were so tangled that hardly anyone was moving. In this instance, 
safety lay in numbers. Everyone worked at top speed and, slowly, the 
outside boats managed to break away and resume the race. A few cralt 
had to lower sail to assist in clearing the mess, a lesser number were dis- 
abled by torn canvas or cracked planking, and everyone carried away 
some badly rubbed paint as a memento. That was about the only excite 
ment of the week. 

The Boston Yacht Club’s proverbial luck held on Wednesday when the 
club sailed its seventy-fifth anniversary event on a clear, bright, light ai 
day. Racing conditions were decidedly poor from the southeast but the 
fleet was the week’s best, with 396 craft. 


Desrrre the run of extremely poor racing weather, there was some inter: 
esting racing and a number of excellent performances in trying wind. 
Commodore B. Devereux Barker’s Good Hope dominated a Cruising Rule 
Class that raced spasmodically, and two circumstances spoiled whit 
promised to be an interesting series in the combined Eight-Metre and 4 
Classes. One was a blunder made on the construction of a new mast which 
took Harold 8. Wheelock’s Cara Mia out of the full week’s competition, 
and the other was the unavoidable absence of Charles Francis Adams ant 
his Thisbe, except on the opening and closing days. For the first couple 
days, Ensign Alden Haskell celebrated a leave from naval duties to win the 
Eastern series with Navigo; thereafter, in weather that should have favored 
the “Eights,” Arthur Santry had the old 25-rater Taygeta going so well thal 
she had small trouble in allowing the “Eights” a special handicap of 8 
seconds a mile and still winning handily. At the end of the week, the Mr 
Harold 8. Wheelock Trophy was safely stowed in Taygeta’s locker. __ 
“The Thirties” had an interesting week with Lincoln Davis, Jt-5 
Roulette II and John Lawrence’s Moose dividing the prizes, the Davis craft 
edging Moose on the week’s points, 48 to 46. One race was won by Ellen, 
sailed by the veteran Charles P. Curtis, who is in his eighty-first year and 
probably might lay claim to being America’s senior active racing helmsmal: 
Johnny McAleer handled Donald MacIntosh’s Speedy as she led tht 
famous Massachusetts Bay 18-footers during the week and also capt 
the Winnie P. Karshick Memorial Trophy while young Caleb Loring ¥® 
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SEPTEMBER, 1941 


When you launched your boat last May, she 
was all sparkling and gleaming . . . and her 
motor purred like a contented kitten. 


No doubt you promised yourself that this 
season you were going to keep her running 
swell . . . so she’d be in as fine shape in the 
fall as when she went overboard in the spring. 


But have you kept that promise to your boat 
and to yourself? If you haven’t . . . if you’ve 
failed to change your motor oil since mid- 


season ... drain and refill now with fresh, 
clean Veedol Marine. — 


You'll give your engine new life with Veedol 
Marine . . . help keep it purring happily the 
rest of the season. And most important of all 
... wind up in better condition for next year. 


Remember, there’s a big difference between 
the motor in your car and the one in your 
boat. Marine motors operate almost con- 
stantly under full load . . . that’s why they 








TRY THIS 4-QUART 
STOWAWAY KIT 


Here's the easy way to handle 
and stow motor oil aboard 

your boat. For safety’s sake. 
carry an extra supply of 
Veedol Marine. For sake 
of convenience, get it in 


this handy kit. 
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VEEDOL .. . THE 100% PENNSYLVANIA MARINE OIL 
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need the protection of super heat-resistant 


Veedol Marine. 


Made from the world’s most heat-resistant 
crude— Bradford-Pennsylvania—Veedol Ma- 
rine goes through an extra refining step that 
boosts its natural heat-resistant qualities still 


higher. Change to Veedol Marine today! 


Made by Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 
makers of Veedol Motor Oils and Flying A Gasolines. 


=e 


DISTRIBUTORS! There are a few selected terri- 
tories still open on Veedol Marine Oil for 
high-grade distributors. Complete information 
on request. Address: 


Tide Water Associated Oil Company 
Dept. Y-9, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Firm Name ; 





Business 





City 





State. ackesconckbgligeamaialal 
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WINTER YACHT STORAGE 
on beautiful MAINE COAST 








Two large railways capable of handling up to 1000 tons 


a COMPLETE SHIPYARD FACILITIES 
& AN EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL 
€ ECONOMICAL RATES 


40 years in the Yacht Business — 32 buildings and 111% acres — Ice-free, 
fully protected wet storage — Ample room despite National Defense work. 
Facilities include a complete machine shop, 25-ton crane and all equipment 
necessary to build or repair yachts up to 200 feet. For full details write to: 


CAMDEN SHIPBUILDING & 


MARINE RAILWAYS COMPANY 
Telephone 451 CAMDEN, MAINE 
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SPADA 





pasha 


MARINE FINISHES 


September is a Fine Month to Freshen Your 
Boat with a Coat of 


RUMFORD FLEXIBLE DECK PAINT 


Featuring Flexibility and Durability as the Best Insurance 
Against Cracked Canvas 


Write for free color book describing complete line to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
55 PAWTUCKET AVENUE RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 

















| Contribution to an ANCIENT ART 


D Tested holding power of more 
Used by U. S. Navy, than 200 Ibs. per pound of anchor 
Coast Guard and weight . . . up to 70 times the holding 
Pan-American power of conventional anchors... not 
Airways since the days of anchor stones has there 
been such a revolution in the ancient art of 
anchoring! In addition, the Danforth Mark 
| is non-fouling and self-burying. No un- 
folding; stows flat on deck or in hawse 
pipes. Sizes from 15 Ibs. at your ship 
chandler's. 


Write for FREE Folder 


with Size Recommendations 


R. S. DANFORTH e@ 2162 Center Street @ Berkeley, California 


DANFORTH Anchors 







Mark II 











YACHTING 


topping the Internationals in Pompano with a four-point margin jor the 
week on F. P. Copeland’s Periwinkle. 

The M-B Knockabouts were the favored class this year for the William 
L. Carlton Memorial Trophy, given annually by Corinthian for the week’, 
racing in some outstanding division, and the top boat was Francis Weleh’s 
Evanthia which had nine points to spare on Caleb Loring, Sr.’s, Nabob, 

One of the week’s great performances was that of John T. Arms and his 
Andiamo V, in the Stars. The Sound skipper successfully defended the 
Charles Francis Adams Trophy with a record of five firsts, a third, and g 
fourth as he showed the local lads that they still have a lot to learn about 
sailing a Star. Andiamo had 134 points to 123 for John Sprague’s second 
place Lucky Me. ; 

There was some splendid racing in the Indians as illustrated by the fact 
that the high-point in this class of 27 starters failed to get a winner’s gun 
the whole week, except in the Junior Regatta when Gerry Boston and not 
Dean Lewis had Pelican II’s tiller. With places ranging from second to 
seventh to her credit, Pelican outscored Jimmy Bonney’s Wiwona, 158 to 
148, to gain the first Sweepstakes prize given by the class. 


Tuer were 22 of the National 110 Class on deck racing for a New Eng- 
land Championship Trophy, given this year by National Secretary Willard 
Emery. Luckily for the others, Ray Hunt sailed Hautboy only on the first 
and last days, for he won handsomely both afternoons. At the end of the 
series, two Marblehead juniors, George O’Day in Vincemus and Frank 
Scully in Auk, were tied for the title which will be sailed off later this sum- 
mer. The M.1.T. Nautical Association’s Morss actually topped both boats 
but, as she was sailed by three different skippers, was ineligible. 

There was equally fine racing in the Hustlers and the winner was awarded 
the Leonard Munn Fowle Memorial Trophy for the week’s outstanding 
performance by the Eastern’s race committee. She was Bob-Pat, sailed by 
Bob Perry of Squantum. She led a class of 24 by a 22-point margin. 

Dick Merrow, with Donl Duck, retained the New England Snipe Class 
championship; Mary Jane Ellis’ Tid V had the best record in the Trian- 
gles; a Boston Bay boat, Arthur Ogden’s Soami, was the best of the Yankee 
Dories for the first time; Red West, sailed by Fred Redding, of Medford, 
won the New England Comet Class championship; Edward Lynch's 
Buddy won in the Town Class; and Russell and Eleanor Monaghan’s Whip 
headed the Radios. 

Winners in the Boston Yacht Club Lightship Race follow. Class A: 
Division I, George Stevens’ Janet, Division II, Rufus C. Cushman’s 
Dauntless. Class B: Eben Young’s Nahma. L. M. Fowte 


A LONE WOLF SAILS TO MACKINAC 


(Continued from page 51) 


Detroit: Lee Wilson and Ray St. John, Class R owners and skippers. Such 
a galaxy of stars has at times eclipsed the brilliancy of many a boat. 

Kitty Hawk finished the 240-mile race, which started at 2:00 p.m., July 
12th, at 6:48:13 p.m. on July 14th, following Royono, which crossed the line 
at 5:07:14 p.m., and Manitou, which completed the run at 6:13:07. The 
crews of both Royono and Manitou were taken completely by surprise 
when Kitty Hawk crossed the line, as they had assumed that the big sloop 
which came in from the open lake as they entered the Straits of Mackinac 
was the Twelve-Metre Jris, recently brought to the lakes by Harry Fletcher. 

The race started at the lower end of Lake Huron in the face of a cold, 22 
mile north wind which made wet going for the fleet. Only Kitty Hawk and 
Hostess elected to hold across to the Canadian shore, because the weather 
bureau predicted a shift to the west. Hostess came back with the fleet after 
one long hitch, reporting the going worse on that side of the lake. 

The rough going was hard on the smaller craft. Royono, Manitou and 
Iris were able to wade through it and, after 24 hours of sailing, the fleet was 
stretched out over a 75-mile span. By Monday noon, Royono, which led 
throughout the run, was 90 miles ahead of Kittiwake, which trailed. 

One of the disappointments to the race forecasters was the performante 
of Iris which, with her lean lines and 70 feet of length, was expected to eat 
up the rough going early in the race. Trouble with deck gear handicappel 
the crew and she sailed into the historic Mackinac Harbor at 7:15:05 p.m, 
Monday, the fourth boat to cross the line but about six hours ahead of the 
next boat in the Racing Class, Fred Temple’s “Q” Siren. 

While Kitty Hawk won the Class A, Racing-Cruising Division award, 
the Class B Trophy, for boats of the division under 50 feet over all, went 
R. R. Williams’ sloop Sonata, just under the limit and a previous winner 
the class when it was not divided. Sonata finished at 2:09:46 a.m., Tuesday: 

Ted Farnsworth’s 43-foot ketch Chantey, a 1936 winner, took the honot 
in the Class A, Cruising Division, arriving at 9:56:33 a.m., Tuesday, al! 
Tommy Lott’s Week-Ender Duchess took the Class B Division trophy fo! 
boats under 40 feet over all. The only casualty of the race was Dr. C.. 
Crossland’s Nanland which blew out her canvas’ during the first night. 
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r the Weather conditions in the Straits were, as usual, most irksome to those 
who had sailed a hard race and done well. Fluky airs and the strong current 
liam [of the Straits have robbed many a prospective winner of a trophy at the 
reek’s fnish line. The light airs which usually prevail in the area are unpredictable. 
elch’s To observers at the finish line, Royono apparently had enough lead to 
ob. save the 1:12:57 handicap she allowed Manitou as the two boats came into 
id his [i sight. But two miles from the finish her huge spinnaker collapsed and 
d the allowed Manitou to close the gap enough 80 that when Royono filled away 
and a again the Lowe yawl was able to sail in with over seven minutes of time 
about allowance to spare. 
cond While the first hundred miles of the race afforded plenty of wind, the 
second hundred found-it tapered down considerably, and shifting. The 
efact JM final run into the Straits, which was slated to be a beat by the Weather 
S gun Bureau, turned into a spinnaker drifting match. So light was the air 
d not through the night, when the bulk of the fleet finished, that some of the 
nd to boats stood motionless for an hour at a time, just able to hold their own. 





Ware the fluky airs at the finish have always been a problem, the plan 
this year of laying the course to the north of Bois Blanc Island seems to 
Eng- have solved the problem to some extent. Last season, the committee al- 
illard HB lowed skippers to lay a course either side while in previous years it has 
e first always been required to leave the island to starboard, round the lighthouse 
of the and finish from west to east. The area to the north of the island is much 





‘rank larger and less congested by commercial traffic than the narrow stretch 
sum- between the island and the Michigan lower peninsula. 
bo: 
- RACING DIVISION 
arded Elapsed 
nding Yacht Skipper Time Corrected 
ed by Tris Harry Fletcher, Alpena 53:15:05 53:15:05 
‘a Siren Fred Temple, Toledo 59:15:12 54:26:19 
Class Shamrock Ernie Grates, Detroit 61:28:16 56:40:23 24-4 Seong ht 
rian- RACING-CRUISING (A DIVISION) 
ankee Kitty Hawk Timken Bros., Cleveland 52:48:13 49:34:05 
Hford, Manitou James B. Lowe, Chicago 52:13:07 51:00:10 
meh’s HB Royono J. B. Ford, Jr., Detroit 51:07:14 51:07:14 
Whip Hi Estrellita George Naumann, Detroit 60:09:25 56:33:01 \s 
Evening Star Fred Ford, Detroit 59:45:52 56:55:33 F 
ss A Hostess Charles Beck, Detroit 63:30:04 61:20:37 % 
man’s Josephine W. A. Petzold, Detroit 63:45:34 62:56:45 
TLE Malabar VI Charles Burbach, Detroit 68:44:18 65:55:33 4 
Nanland Dr. C. H. Crossland (withdrew) NG z, 
RACING-CRUISING (B DIVISION) hepsi 
i. Sonata R. R. Williams, Detroit 60:09:46 55:56:01 oy, 
Kathmar Dave Sloss, Detroit 61:51:20 56:03:06 F 
Apache Tommy Fisher, Detroit 61:21:31 57:07:46 re 
Mina Ed Wunsch, Detroit 61:19:25 58:27:34 
“Such Adonde Harvey Luce, Detroit 75:20:51 66 :09 :06 
* CRUISING (A DIVISION) 
’ tn Chantey Ted Farnsworth, Detroit 67:41:33 61:29:20 
Ks ¢ Rainbow P. C. Williamson, Detroit 68:59:29 62:57:63 
. The Silhouette Esmond Avery, Detroit 68:56:21 63:35:21 
Irprise Spindrift McMath-Priebe, Detroit 71:11:38 66:05:44 
Sloop Dirigo Chuck Vansicklen, Northport 69:17:34 66:39:23 
*kinac 
_ CRUISING (B DIVISION) 
id, 2 a Duchess Tom Lott, Detroit 67:51:09 60:18:33 
i and Rambler Andy Langhammer, Detroit 67:44:31 60:48:26 
sather Tolanthe E. C. Balch, Detroit 67:53:48 61:39:08 
after Symphonic Larry Lentz, Algonac 71:13:25 61:43:10 
Dorjack II J. B. Edwards, Detroit 70:26:00 64:16:15 
F Kittiwake Robert Neesley, Detroit 75:58:56 69:24:02 
U al 
et was 
ch led 
. UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 
mance 
Sel (Continued from page 50) 
ap rad 1? oe rity om Share 
pal, lowed I’ve learned that the finest part of cruising consists in being in a 
of the snug harbor with my anchor in good holding ground and my attention 
Imited by the confines of my boat. You can go ashore if you want to. You 
ward, can leg it over hill and dale, locate the nearest and farthest movie houses, 
ent to tennis courts and golf links. But I’ll stay aboard and learn all about the 





wen gteat wide world when you return. I’ll touch up the brightwork where it 
olay. heeds it, sweep up down below, look over the standing and running rigging, 
honors study Coast Pilot and charts for the next day’s run and generally devote 
y, and ~ thought to the occupation itt hand. And the next day, when I get under 
hy for ay, Pll help my boat get through the water as swiftly as she can on any 
GH Point of sailing. Which is, of course, the best part of cruising, despite what 
ht. Po 4 moment ago. The seeming inconsistency is explained by the fact 
at I like best whatever I happen to be doing aboard a boat. 
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Provide the Best for Your Boat 


WELL 
FITTED 











PReVTELLERS 


romame| 


FITTINGS 











COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 N. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 














ELECTRONIC 


Fluorescent Lighting Systems 
for Boats 


* You can have more and better light, and reduce battery 
drain at least one-half, with Electronic’s new fluorescent 


lighting systems for boats! Send for complete information. 


ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


Marine Division, 122 West New York Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 











YACHTING 


News from Yachting Centers 


SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


> Sabotage in yacht racing is so rare an occurrence that a deep sense of 
shock accompanies the discovery. Such a situation approaches the inered. 
ible. Yet, just such an incident occurred in Great South Bay’s recent Race 
Week as the culmination of several days of less serious vandalism in the 
Cape Cod knockabout class, sailed exclusively by juniors. There were 
numerous instances of boys and girls finding overnight that their main 
sheets and centerboard pennants had frayed through to the last strand, 
that cotter pins had disappeared from turnbuckles, that rudder gudgeons 
had been loosened to the point where they would pull adrift easily. 

Then, on the night before the final race, the owner of one of the preyi- 
ously damaged boats persuaded his father to accompany him on a midnight 
visit to the basin where he had moored his yacht. There they caught two 
lads red-handed after they had completed the job of ripping the caulking 
out of the garboards and centerboard trunk and punching holes in the bot. 
tom planking of a knockabout. The boys were captured, one by policemen, 
and taken before Dr. Merrill Foote’s association race committee. 

This group made the saboteurs repair the damaged boat in time for the 
day’s race, then fired them out of Race Week and barred them from Great 
South Bay racing the rest of the season. This action was accompanied by a 
report to the home club of the culprits. 


> Did you ever wonder what became of those nice breezes out of the south 
southwest that blow over Great South Bay with such clock-like regularity 
that baymen set their watches by them? I mean, did you ever wonder what 
became of them after they blew across the bay and headed into the island? 
Anyhow, Saturday, August 9th, provided a perfect demonstration of how 
widely racing conditions differ on South Bay and Long Island Sound, which 
are only some 20 miles apart. On the bay, the Race Week fleet had sucha 
good breeze that the Stars sailed ten miles, four of them to windward, in two 
hours and ten minutes. On the Sound, in Port Washington’s Y.R.A. regatta, 
only ten boats in a fleet of 90 finished before the 7:00 p.m. dead line. 


p> A friendly argument as to the relative racing knowledge and skill of the 
Manhasset Bay Y.C. race committee and the one-design yacht skippers of 
that club resulted in a passage-at-arms in the form of a team race. The race 
committee proved its point, to say nothing of saving face, by taking the 
M.B.O.D. talent over the jumps, 21 to 1514, in a fluky finish after having 
held the first four places in the fleet at the halfway mark. 


> Rope Yarns. . . . D. Swing Starring, of Pequot, who sails the Atlantic 
sloop Scamp in panama hat, hound’s tooth-checked coat and white flan- 
nels, retired the class Great Captain Island Trophy by winning it for the 
third straight year on August 3rd. . . . Stanchfield Wright, who moved 
into the Great South Bay fleet of Stars recently, has gone to the West Coast 
with Chief to represent his fleet in the world championships. . . . Eddie 
Ketcham, winner of the Bay eliminations, probably will go to the Atlantic 
Coast series if he can arrange the time. . . . Riverside, with 20 boats, is 
sevtond only to Barnegat Bay in the fleet roster of the Lightning Class. . . . 
It took five days to get off five races for the Sound junior championship in 
the Junior Y.R.A.’s first attempt to combine this event with the midget 
title series. The midgets were so fed up after the blank which they drew in 
the wind lottery the fourth day that they voted to call their series complete 
at four races. Pequot had a seven-point lead for first place at that stage 
and Stamford was in second place by ten points. . . . Port Washington's 
planning another Stratford Shoals race for its sailing members in Septem- 
ber. The June race was no fun — no wind. . . . The latest addition to the 
Pine Orchard fleet is Harry Powley’s Hanna-designed double-ended 30-foot 
ketch. . . . At the Eastern end of the Sound, the Zip Class has grown to 
118 boats. . . . Sachem Head’s skippers took Pine Orchard over the jumps 
in a team race, finishing 1, 2, 3, 7,9 in a 10-boat fleet. . . . What became 
of all those protests and counter-protests in the Interclub Class? They wer 
based on violations of the class rules and had to be settled by the Class 
Committee which is made up of owners and the owners were those who 
were doing the protesting. What fun! . . . Some clubs do not hesitate to 
give or charter the best for their youngsters. Among the Atlantics compel- 
ing in the junior championship series were Ann, four-time Y.R.A. winner, 
Carolina, recent Larchmont Race Week champion; Rosie and Teal, two af 
the top ranking boats in this year’s Y.R.A. standing. . . . Had it not bee 
for the generosity of Jimmy Hurd, young Seawanhaka yachtsman, New 
Rochelle would not have had an entry in the juniors. At the last minute, the 
owner who had promised his Atlantic to the club’s junior crew, reneg® 
The boys went over to Seawanhaka forlornly to watch the others, Hurd 
learned of their plight and loaned them his Ranee for the week. 
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NEXT TIME GET 
ROUND-TRIP GEARS 





Many fair love’s gone 
aweep on the deep, so 
beware, beware! Choose 
Paragon, the gears that 
take you where you’re 
going—and back. Thirty- 
three years of Paragon performance prove there’s no 
point in accepting anything less dependable—especially 
when Paragon is standard equipment on all leading 
marine engines in the most popular boats! 


Year affer year it’s... Pog” 


EVERSE and REDUCTION GEARS 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS INC., 910 CUSHMAN STREET, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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Complete Line of 


INCANDESCENT and ARC 
SEARCHLIGHTS and 


FLOODLIGHTS 


Send for free catalogs 


The Carlisle & Finch Co. 


249 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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YACHTING 
MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Austin K. Smithwick 


> The fourth year of the Casco Bay Interclub Regattas provided some 
good racing. Both the July races, held off Falmouth Foreside by the Center. 
board Club and the Portland Y.C. on successive days, were well attended, 
between 50 and 60 boats starting each day. In the six classes, the first day’s 
winners were: Class 1, Windemere, Philip Dorticos; Class 2, Doris, l'red (). 
Watson; Class 3, Speedy, Clifford Smith; Class 4, Whistler, R. D. Wells: 
Class 5, Nauta, John R. Haug; Class 6, Moujik IJ, Ruth Brewer. On the 
second day: Class 1, Windemere; Class 2, Whisper, Lt. Com. John P. 
Thomas; Class 3, Derby, Hasket Derby; Class 4, Blue Chip ITT, Austin K. 
Smithwick; Class 5, Nauta; Class 6, Nip, T-Ledge Camp. The August 
races were held off Harpswell and Mere Point, on the 16th and 17th. 


p> At the Prouts Neck Y.C., three races were held each week during July 
and August. Winners of the July series were: Barbara Holden, Herbert 
Pratt and Bennett Porteous. Racing was in 18’ Alden ‘‘O” boats, the class 
now numbering ten. These boats have been raced at Prouts since 1925, 
when the club was founded. Officers for 1941 are Commodore L. Mortimer 
Pratt, Jr., Vice Commodore Augustus Hemenway and Rear Commodore 
Godfrey S. Rockefeller. Charles L. Homer is chairman of the House Com- 
mittee. Cruising yachtsmen are welcome at the club’s anchorage where 
boats drawing less than 12’ can obtain water and gas at the dock. Ordinary 
supplies are obtainable near by. Holding ground is good, with hard sand 
bottom, and guest moorings, equipped with 500-pound mushroom anchors 
are available. 


> Winners at the annual Rockport Regatta, August 7th, were: Mary 
Aldrich, of Dark Harbor; H. E. Whiting and Sumner Pingree, Jr., of 
North Haven; and Arnold Aldrich, of Dark Harbor. 


> Portland yachtsmen vigorously denounced the filthy condition of the 
harbor at a hearing held by the City Council. ‘ Al” Drinkwater, veteran 
operator of the marine filling station on Merrills Wharf, provided the high- 
light of the evening when he listed sundry objects he had seen floating near 
his place as including “a full-sized couch bed and a twelve-pound dead 
turkey.”’ Prompt action was promised by the Council and yachtsmen are 
hopefully watching for signs of a cleaner harbor. 


> The plant formerly occupied by the Marblehead Boat Building Co., at 
Biddeford Pool, has been opened by the N.Y.A. as a training center for 
young men learning the shipbuilding trade. 


p> At Camden, the fleet of over 20 HAJ boats has raced in two series 
during the summer. Two races were held each week during July and 
August. Also at Camden, the first launching since 1918 was held on July 
26th when a 96’ coastal mine sweeper slid down the ways of the Camden 
Shipbuilding and Marine Railway Co. In spite of defense work, the yard is 
keeping a good part of its facilities available for yachtsmen. The old East- 
ern Steamship Co. wharf has been taken over and turned into an excellent 
landing station for visiting yachts. 


> Making their first foray into fresh water, ten crews of the Centerboard 
Club traveled a hundred miles to Manchester, N. H., and won a two-race 
team match from the same number of crews of the Massabesic Y.C. Score: 
229 to 190. Massabesic got revenge when, on August 10th, representatives 
traveled to Portland and won a hotly contested two-race match by a point 
score of 48 to 43. Racing was off the Handy Boat Service, at Falmouth 
Foreside, with a clambake ending the festivities. 


> The Ditty Box. . . . The Salmagal, a 35’ yawl, has been launched by 
Farnham Butler at the Mt. Desert Yacht Yard for T. P. Homer of Bethle- 
hem, Pa. She will fly the colors of the Northeast Harbor Fleet. . . . Dave 
Moyer, spark plug of the Centerboard Club’s new class of Stars, crewed with 
Stanley Ogilvy during Larchmont Race Week. Getting Race Week fever, 
Dave trailed his Planet X to Marblehead for Race Week there. . . . Elim- 
ination races for the Mrs. Adams Cup were held by the Tarratine Y.C., a 
Dark Harbor, August 19th. Crews of three women each were invited from 
member clubs by Dr. Seth Milliken, President of the Maine Y.R.A. . - : 
After placing third in his class in the first race of the Casco Bay Interelub 
Regatta, Nelson Benton woke up Sunday morning to find that his Wit- 
about Kingfisher had gone adrift during the night. Only after two days of 
search was the boat found by the Portland Police Boat. . . . The Center 
board Club is planning to send a boat and crew to Skaneateles for the 
Lightning Nationals. The Philip J. O’Brien Trophy will be raced for 
Lightnings this year and will be presented with appropriate ceremonies. 
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POWER FOR AMERICA! 





Mack Mariner engines like this Model 605-Y are filling a vital need 
in the National Defense Program. Compact, smokeless, vibrationless, 


they provide the lowest possible fuel cost. Mack Manufacturing 


Corporation, Marine Engine Division, Long Island City, N. Y. 


DIESEL MARINE POWER 





MAKERS OF WORLD-FAMOUS GASOLINE AND DIESEL TRUCKS, BUSES, FIRE APPARATUS AND MARINE ENGINES 





NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


> Despite the fact that several of our regular sailing crowd are in some 
branch of Uncle Sam’s service, we’re getting out about as many entries as 
in normal seasons, but it’s the kids and the small boat men who are saving 
the day. Our two largest boat classes (handicap, of course) are plumb shot. 
When Ed Polack sold his Eight-Metre Pintail to Detroit, and Horace 
Binney was called out with the National Guard and left Ariel II on the 
cradle at Riverside, it left Mark Hough’s Eight-Metre Awashonks and 
Dr. McKnight’s old ““Q’’ Manatauqua in Class A. Manatauqua has been 
chartered a good part.of the time, so no scraps yet in that class. 

Class B has a single representative afloat this year, Charles Dickerson’s 
Tyche II. Last season, three boats in Class B put up the scrappiest racing 
of anything we had but this year, well, some mean-minded cuss got into 
Tuna’s cabin one night and punched holes through her bilges with a boat- 
hook and darned near ruined her so that her owner, busy with war work 
stuff, hasn’t bothered about repairing her; and when we changed the 
measurement rule to back where it had worked well for about 30 years, it 
dropped Tipler III down from the bottom of Class B to the top of Class C. 
So the handicap division is now limited to Classes C, T and W, if you don’t 
count the so-called cruising class that doesn’t race much. 

The Stars show a little life once in a while but the Indians go on the war- 
path every week-end with from 10 to 14 warriors looking for each other’s 
scalps. Nationals now race in a class by themselves instead of in Handi- 
cap Class W and most of the Snipes have flocked to Greenwich Bay and 
the Warwick Country Club. If the Beetles continue to breed as they have 
this year, by another spring they’ll cover the bay as the Japanese beetles 
are covering Rhode Island gardens. So why worry? Let’s pick up a few 


> Loose Ends . . . Al Simons, who sold his Patsy S V several weeks ago 
and put in the time sailing a skiff around Pawtuxet Cove while waiting for 
his nev boat, has got her. She’s a 26’ raised deck boat built to order at 
Southwest Harbor, Me. . . . Frank Prue and Joe O’Donnell, of Woon- 
Socket, have bought the 50’ N.Y.L. and E. Co.-built 50’ cruiser Roamer 
from Alfred J. and Emil N. Berube, of Providence. . . . This is a tale of 
trades. Last fall, Dr. George Bridges sold his big Wheeler Hel-N-J (she was 

dmival’s Barge when she was built) to some folks in Brockton and took a 


36’ Maine-built boat in part payment, and changed the name from Duchess 
to No Count. He didn’t want her particularly, so told Bill Dyer to sell her. 
Paule Loring (the ‘‘ Providence Journal”’ cartoonist, Nehi) fell in love with 
her, bought her and gave his fisherman type Nehi JJ in part payment, 
turned Nehi III in, but couldn’t have No Count until Dr. Bridges got back 
from a cruise. Now he’s back and Paule has got her and renamed her 
Nehi IV. . . . Doc and George Weller have bought the Casey built 36’ 
raised deck cruiser Carolo from George Keltie, of Woonsocket. . . . They 
sometimes come a long way. Hubbard Phelps, at Watch Hill, has bought 
the 26’ Chris-Craft Gee Whiz from Earle C. Anthony, of Los Angeles. . . . 
And they sometimes come back. In the late lamented 1938 hurricane, the 
harbor master’s boat was wrecked. The city had a new boat built for the 
H.M. Now the old one has been rejuvenated and appears on the Custom 
House register as the Moisha Pipick, 36’ glass cabin launch, owned by one 
of the metal and salvage corporations. . . . And consider the bus man and 
his holidays. Manuel A. Moura, one of the Colonial Line captains, has 
bought the 32’ auxiliary sloop Wanderer. . . . And the pleasing story that 
the Barrington boys were first and the Edgewood boys second in the New 
England Beetle Cat Boat Association championships at Bass River. . . . 
Several fathers of the kids who race Beetle boats at the Edgewood Y.C. 
Tuesday and Thursday nights, take the boats away from the kids Wednes- 
day night and go racing themselves — but not unless it’s good weather. 
T’other night, it wasn’t good weather. Only one Dad showed up in oilskins. 
Claims the race. Other Dads said NO. Mediation board appointed: Capt. 
Frank Whitford, Fred Mason and me. Unofficial decision: Claimant can 
have it if he wants it but, as he did neither of the things for which points 
are given, finishing and beating someone, no points for him on the score 
sheet, but one ‘‘agin’”’ him in the possible column because he started — 
from his home. . . . The Fish and Game Commission has a fleet now to 
guard the oyster flats and prevent folks from digging clams where they 
hadn’t orter be dug — two boats. So they’ve changed the name of the 
old one from Wandoca to Fish and Game No. 1 but left the name of the 
new one, Sportsman. She is a 40’ raised deck, twin screw boat, built by 
Rice Brothers at Bernard, Me., in 1939, powered with a pair of 125 horse 
Universals, and was owned by John J. Gobell, of New Bedford... . 
Ethel T. White, of Providence, has sold the 44’ 9” over-all trunk cabin 
cruiser Virginia to Holton and Littlefield, of East Greenwich. . . . Joe 
Rogers, of Bristol, has sold his Flying Cloud and bought the Six-Metre 
Pintail from Richard K. Hawes, of Westport Harbor. . . . P. C. DeWolf 


/ CUMMINS 
Oopeadable . 


in.ustRATED: Model HMRS-600. 200 hp. at 1800 rpm. 


10 Marine Models * 33 to 325 hp. 


For your boat, specify the specify Cummins Dependable 
power of proven dependability Diesel. Your choice of 10 mod- 


in every marine service... els, 33 to 325 hp. 
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of Chicago, has bought the 38’ Baltzer-Jonesport cruiser Henry-Eita from 
the estate of the late Henry J. Eltz, of Providence. . . . Dick Wing wasn’t 
going to launch his power yacht Interlude this season but he’s changed hig 
mind. Hornets did it. Dick went down to Thorsen’s yard one hot day to do 
a little cleaning up on deck and, when he started to take the canvas hood 
off the horn, out came a swarm of hornets. Dick says if anybody’s going to 
use the damn boat this year, it’s him, not a lot of hornets. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> Kitten, the Snipe owned by Harry Bridgman, of the Canandaigua Y.C., 
which had previously won sixteen straight races in the club series, romped 
home first in the Doyle Trophy series between the Canandaigua and the 
Nine Mile Pt. Y.C. in which eight boats from each club participated. 
Bridgman also won individual honors at the New York State Snipe Regatta, 
at Youngstown. : 


> The Algonquin Y.C. won the Payne Beach Trophy in a triangular four-. 


boat match between Algonquin, Payne Beach and Conesus. 


> The Sodus Bay Y.C. brought home two cups from the L.Y.R.A, 
Regatta at Youngstown. Don Walsh, in Ruffian, garnered the Nicholls 
Cup and S. Fife, in Estrella, won the cup in the Eight-Metre division. 


p> The Youngstown Y.C. came out victor in the N. Y. State Snipe Regatta 
at Youngstown on July 27th, leading a field of boats from eight clubs 
which finished in the following order: Olcott, Canandaigua, Buffalo, 
Chautauqua, Nine Mile Pt., Oak Orchard and Onondaga. 

Two new Chris-Craft cruisers have been added to the fleet at Youngs- 
town: Glorietta, owned by Mr. Underhill, and Mary Alice, owned by: Mr. 
Kramer, both of Buffalo. 

Bangalore, the Eight-Metre owned by “Bud”’ Doyle, of Youngstown, 
won the Freeman Cup Race on corrected time. She was second boat in, 
close on the heels of Mitena, VanVoorhis’ Twelve-Metre from Rochester. 


> Fred B. Uhlein, of the Crescent Y.C., won three firsts in the club races 
to determine the skipper to represent Crescent in the Lightning Class 
National Championship series at Skaneateles, September 6th and 7th. 
The title will be defended by John S. Barnes, of Skaneateles, and the 
fleet will be made up from thirty clubs throughout the country. 

Main Duck Island has recently been bought by J. F. Dulless, of New 
York City, who sails the yawl Menemsha out of the Crescent Y.C. 


> Members of the Rochester Y.C. heard with deep regret of the death of 
Major Windeyer, of the Royal Canadian Y.C. He will long be remembered 
in yachting circles as one of the outstanding figures on Lake Ontario. 


» The Rochester Y.C. brought back its full share of trophies from the 
L.Y.R.A. Regatta, at Youngstown. Ken Castle, skippering Shadow, 
garnered both the Lipton and Mabbett Cups in Class R. Vivace, sailed by 
Phil Farnham, brought in the Samson Smith Trophy for Stars. Bob Cum- 
mings, erstwhile dinghy sailor, won the President’s Cup in the Six-Metre 
division which was the largest class, having nine boats. Other Rochester 
boats winning trophies were Vitesse, Bob Gordon's New York “32”; 
Ritter Shumway’s schooner Spindrift; and Bert Sharpe’s Ten-Metre Blue 
Goddess. 


> More than twenty craft from eight clubs took part in the Great Lakes 
Championship Regatta for International 14’ dinghies held at Rochester 
August 1st and 2nd. George Ford won the series, retaining the cup for 
R.Y.C. against competitors from Vermilion, Cleveland, Montreal, Syra- 
cuse, Canandaigua and Payne Beach. 


p> The same week-end, Jerry Castle and Bob Cummings took a 12 to 8 
lead for the first half of a home-and-home series for the Eastwood Trophy 
in the dinghy class against representatives from the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y.C. of Montreal. Later in the season, the Rochester tars will go to Mon- 
treal to conclude the series. 


> An innovation in the Rochester Star Fleet this summer is an old, 
tarnished and bent pewter cup handsomely engraved “‘Peck’s Pewter 
Platter.’’ It was anonymously presented to the fleet with an alliterative, 
voluminous and most legal deed of gift, according to which the cup must 
be presented to the winner of each race who shall carry it in his boat until 
defeated and shall further display it to the race committee by waving it at 
the finish line. Failure to comply with these rules calls for set-ups for the 
fleet, which have gleefully been demanded twice this summer. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1941 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 


By Ray Krantz 


p> Morris Rattray, Jr., sailing his new 24’ knockabout Onoma, which he 
acquired recently from Henry Field, made a good start on a racing career 
on July 27th when the Seattle Y.C. staged its annual West Seattle Hi-Yu 
regatta on Puget Sound waters. Rattray took first place for Class D yachts. 

Dependable Charles Frisbie and his dependable performer Tola took 
Class A honors, and John O. Warren’s 31’ sloop Cirrus II was the victor in 
Class B. Class C laurels went to William K. Blethen and his Jane I7. Hans 
Otto Giese took the field among the Six-Metres in his Oslo. Barbara Nettle- 
ton took the Stars into camp with her Alberto, and John Dickinson’s X 
was the Flattie winner. 


p> On August 16th and 17th, the Seattle Y.C. held its annual Marrowstone 
Island Race for both sail and power yachts. The third event of the Club’s 
Tri-Island series, the Hat Island Race for sail yachts, is to be staged on 
September 27th and 28th. The Vashon and Protection Islands events have 
already been held. 


p North Wind, Dr. E. C. Hackett’s brand new 65’ twin screw Diesel yacht, 
was given her trial runs around Lummi Island early in August. The yacht, 
with twin 135 hp. Buda-Lanova marine Diesels, was built at the Lind ship- 
yard, Bellingham. Edwin Monk, Seattle naval architect, designed her. 


> The Lind yard, Bellingham, which recently delivered Chilton, new 45’ 
Monk-designed cruising yacht, to E. E. Davis, Queen City Y.C., is working 
on two new 45’ Monk creations, one for Reg Hillyard, Bellingham Y.C., 
and the other for Dr. G. A. Ellsperman, also of the Bellingham club. 


> Lake Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, is to have a new addition to its fleet of 
pleasure craft, a 35’ centerboard cruising yawl of Monk design, which is 
being built to Andy Hewitt’s order at the Brautigan Boat Works, on the 
lake. 


>» Neoga IT, Rudy and Anton Peier’s new 52’ cutter built by the N. J. 
Blanchard Boat Co., Seattle, was given her first sailing test on August 
2nd. Ben Seaborn, Seattle, is her designer. 


> The Blanchard yard, Seattle, early in August was planking the third of 
three 45-foot U.S. Navy airplane ‘‘crash”’ boats, all of which are driven by 
twin 630 hp. Hall-Scott engines. One of the trio was launched July 21st. 


> Russell Rathbone, Seattle Y.C., who recently sold his 40’ cruiser Patrus, 
has ordered a 36’ cruiser of Monk design from the Bothell yard operated by 
Bud Fordner; power, a Chrysler Crown. 


> New Chris-Craft owners are: Benjamin A. Ross, Seattle, a 26’ cruiser 
with 95 hp.; B. W. Harberg, 31’ enclosed cruiser, 130 hp.; Mrs. C. L. 
Harrison, 26’ cruiser, 95 hp.; William C. Pope, Seattle, 26’ cruiser, 95 hp.; 
D. L. Green, Seattle, 24’ enclosed cruiser, 60 hp.; Kenneth Connelly, 
Seattle, 21’ semi-enclosed cruiser, 95 hp.; C. T. Rottler, Seattle, 30’ sedan 
cruiser, 130 hp.; E. Ned Schultz, 17’ runabout, 60 hp.; C. C. Wilson, 
Seattle, 19’ runabout, 95 hp.; R. L. Thompson, Helena, Montana, 24’ 
cruiser, 60 hp. Thompson was to take his boat to Montana via trailer after 
cruising Puget Sound waters in August. These sales were made by Motor 
Boat Marina, Seattle. Ernest Adams, Tacoma Chris-Craft dealer, recently 
sold a 35’ double cabin “quarter deck” Chris-Craft cruiser with twin 95 
hp. engines to a Mr. Shotwell, of Tacoma. 


> L.E. Belcourt, of Seattle, has bought a new 30’ Hunter cruiser powered 
with a 100 hp. Kernfath motor, from R. W. Fields, Seattle Hunter repre- 
sentative. The boat is named Betty Joyce. ° 


> Cat’s-Paws. . . . A. F. Gratzer, Seattle, is the new owner of the 50’ 
auxiliary cutter Saturna, which he bought from R. N. Tollefsen, Kelso, 
through Arne Vesoja, Seattle yacht broker. . . . In another Vesoja sale, 
the 38’ cruiser Hallie K was sold to William Niemi, Seattle, by O. W. Sin- 
clair. . . . Gene Herzberg’s shipyard, Seattle, has commissioned Sea Legs, 
& hew cruiser with Chrysler Crown for H. Newkirk, Seattle; two more of 
Herzberg’s “‘jig-built”’ cruisers are on the way. . . . Early in August, the 
Edison Vocational School’s shipyard at Seattle launched Tomara, 35’ 
cruiser with 120 hp. Chris-Craft engine, for Robert J. Handy, Seattle. . . . 
The same plant has delivered Symra, 40’ Marconi cutter of Monk design, 
to W. S. Larsen, Tacoma. . . . Roy W. Corbett, of Marina Mart, Inc., 
Seattle, announced the sale of a 15’ Century inboard runabout to B. A. 
Ross, Seattle, early in August; power, a Gray Four-45. . . . E. Neary, 
Bellevue, is the owner of a 33’ Eleo cruiser, J ubilante, bought through Dan 
Lundeen of Motor Boat Marina, Seattle. . . . Paul Pigott, Seattle Y.C., 
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BURGIA 


STAND BY TO REPEL BOARDERS! 


That’s an order rarely issued in the sport of 

oe yachting ...and less likely to have been 

KF given by owner S. F. Shattuck of the new 
— -~—OCOMMottrr Yaccht “Pilgrim” when coming up to 
his home moorings for the first time. For on 

this occasion it was a horde of friendly yachtsmen and their 


ladies that swarmed the decks and cabins for days inspecting 
this new welded steel Burger built beauty. 


Open admiration was expressed to the owner for every clean 
line, the carefully chosen appointments and generally yacht 
appearance. We’re not hesitant about accepting such reflected 
glory. Every ounce of material and every minute of labor going 
into a craft are combined without stint . . . thus the BURGER 
reputation for seaworthy, comfortable, long-lifed and smart 
appearing yachts. 


AO SC a Oye en Oe I 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 
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Say “SANDS” for Marine Plumbing! 


Be sure of buying the ORIGI.- 
NAL“Sands” Quality Plumbing 
Fixtures, manufactured exclu- 
sively by Wilcox-Crittenden. 
Avoid imitations— demand fix- 
tures bearing the trade marks of 
both “Sands” and “W-C”. To 
help you select the best for-your 
boat, write for FREE literature 
on “Sands” products. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
SANDS PLUMBING DIVISION 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 














PALMER 


DIESEL and 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


natelalehicladtia-t>mmta| 


1-2-3-4 & 6 CYLINDERS 


send for catalog 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc., COS COB, CONN. 
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98-FOOT FISHING DRAGGER 


Tiow Building 


LARGEST VESSEL 
BUILT IN FAIRHAVEN 
SINCE WHALING DAYS 


Make Early Reservations 
for 1941-42 Storage 


BASIN - SHED - 


SHED SPACE 
WILL BE LIMITED IN SOME YARDS 
DUE TO WAR CONDITIONS 


PEIRCE & KILBURN 
CORPORATION 


FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


YARD 











has installed twin 165 hp. Gray Diesels in his 68’ yacht Gryphon. 
Fisher’s Sea Rest, and Stanley W. Donogh’s Zimmie are two other Seattle 
Y.C. craft with twin Gray Diesels of the same power. . . . Prof. C. W. 
Harris’ new 55’ motor-sailer, with Superior Diesel power, was given her 
maiden dip on August 6th at the Jensen Motor Boat Corporation’s yard, 
Seattle. . . . Ed Hefty, Portland, recently completed his fine new 52’ 
schooner Pagan. . . . Dr. Hylas L. Dahl, Seattle, in August installed a 
Chrysler Crown in his 28’ cruiser Zaca, at the Herzberg shipyard. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> The third annual open Comet regatta, held last month on Barnegat 
Bay under auspices of the Seaside Park Y. C., set another record for the 
C.C.Y.R.A. when a total of 59 boats, representing 19 clubs, competed. 
It was the largest turnout of Comets at any regatta this season and all 
indications are that the record will remain unbroken, unless the class 
nationals this month at Sandusky, Ohio, produce a larger fleet. 

Graham Farrington, of the Red Dragon Canoe Club fleet, Edgewater 
Park, N. J., won the event in his Aquila, the same Comet in which Alton 
O’Brien captured the national championships in 1936. Farrington had as 
his crew Robert Levin, 1939 Comet champ. It is interesting to recall that 
Farrington crewed for Levin that year. Second in the series went to H. F. 
Lippincott’s Cirrus, of the Riverton Y. C., while last year’s national cham- 
pion, Phil Somervell, also of Red Dragon, placed third in his new Comet 
Double Scotch. 

A variety of wind greeted the record fleet for the two days. The opening 
race on a Saturday ran out its time limit because of no wind but the breeze 
came in good and strong on Sunday. The fleet sailed over a windward- 
leeward course of eight miles in the morning and was led in by Aquila. Less 
than a minute behind was Double Scotch. The final race that afternoon saw 
Cirrus leading the field. William Stuempfig’s Spirit was second, followed 
closely by Aquila and Double Scotch. 

Somervell was leading the fleet when Saturday’s races were called off. 
The Seaside Park Y.C. regatta committee, headed by Vice Commodore 
Edward P. Loughran and ably assisted by officers of the Barnegat Bay 
Y.R.A., did a commendable job in handling so large a fleet as this. Courses 
were well laid out, and all hands agreed that it was a bang-up affair. 


> The class nationals, to be held the first of this month, on Sandusky Bay, 
will provide an opportunity — between the serious business of sailing the 
nationals — for fresh water and salt water skippers to engage in a team 
race. This event has been scheduled for the second afternoon of the regatta. 
Based on positions of the day before, the six leading boats in each classifica- 
tion will make up the teams. 


p> The Princess Bay Y.C. fleet held its open Comet regatta on Raritan Bay 
a week earlier than the Seaside Park event and drew a fleet almost as large. 
Charles Allaire, of the Red Bank (N. J.) fleet, sailing Marglo Too, won the 
series which was marked by keen competition between two former Comet 
title holders. A point and a half behind Allaire was Alton O’Brien’s new 
NoName, from Perth Amboy, N. J. Warner Willcox, who won the nationals 
in 1937, came near nosing out O’Brien, finishing only a quarter point behind 
his rival. 


> Delaware River skippers walked away with virtually all silverware in 
the third annual regatta of the Gibson Island Y.S., staged on Chesapeake 
Bay late in July. The 25 Comets which turned out for the two-day regatta 
were the largest single division of five popular one-design classes in the 
regatta. 

Double Scotch — that Somervell fellow again — took the series. Second 
place went to Robert Lippincott’s Swallow, from the Riverton Y.C., and 
Edward Merrill, of the Red Dragon Canoe Club, was third in Hi-Fly. 


> A week-end earlier, Chesapeake sailors ruled the Annapolis Y.C. regatta. 
Clarke Daniel’s Robert FE. Lee, of Washington, was the winner, while a 
second Potomac River fleet member, Dr. Evart Warren, placed second in 
his new High Lama II. Barclay Trippe, from Easton, Md., was third with 
his Star Baby II. A severe squall cancelled the opening races, forcing the 
regatta to be held entirely on a Sunday. 


> Executive Vice President Rodney Bonsall reports the chartering of 
C.C.Y.R.A.’s newest fleet (No. 77). A small group sailing on Quaker Lake 
at Hawleytown, N. Y., is the latest addition to the class. By the time of the 
nationals, the 76th fleet to join the ranks is expected to be at the Orchard 
Lake Country Club, near Detroit. Fifteen Comets are sailing there now. 


> Fleet Captain Mac Lee Henney will again represent the Leatherlips 
Y.C. fleet, Columbus, Ohio, at the nationals this month. His Zefr won seven. 
of nine elimination races. 
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Now Available 


HUBBARD'S 
NEW MANUAL of 
SAILBOAT FITTINGS 
and TUNING 


Over 100 pages devoted to new 
and better sailboat fittings, and 
an illustrated article by Walton 


Hubbard, Jr., International Star 


Boat Champion, on “Tuning 
Your Boat.” 
Send 10¢ to 


, peli SOUTH COAST’ 
Ne COMPANY 
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Newport Beach, Calif. 
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will be a 


SPECIAL 


NAVAL 
DEFENSE 
ISSUE 


One of the first questions in 
many minds today is: ‘‘How 
is America’s boat building 
production for naval defense 
coming along?”’ 


To answer this and other 
vital naval defense questions 
the Editors of YacHTING are 
applying all their efforts to 
bring you an authoritative, 
one-purpose, October Naval 
Defense Issue. 


DON’T MISS IT! 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 





TO YOUR BOAT 
by MCCLELLAN 


fra ee ee 


Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 


Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 


MONEY CAN BUY 


quechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one 


design class sails where quality is essential 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 











> Barclay Trippe’s Star Baby II was winner of the Comet series at th € 
annual Chester River Y.C. regatta held on Maryland’s Eastern Shore in 
July. Until the final event, there was a three-way tie between Trippe, 
Ralph Swope’s Aloha, of Riverton, and Jack Spencer’s Surprise II, of 
Easton, Md. When the race was over, the three were found to have finished 
in that order. 


> A similar three-way tie cropped up at the close of the Miles River Y.C. 
regatta, at St. Michaels, Md., the first week-end in August. This time the 
skippers were Spencer, Bob Lippincott, of Riverton, and Les Wright, of 
Washington, D.C. The tie was broken on the basis of the skipper beating 
the other more times. This gave first prize to Lippincott’s Swallow, second 
to Surprise IT and third to the Robert FE. Lee, which Wright sailed for 
Clarke Daniel. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The largest cruise in the Florida Y.C. 65-year history was held in July 
when twenty of the fleet steamed up the Inland Waterway to Fort George. 
Among the yachts making the trip were D. M. Barnett’s Nadon II/, James 
C. Merrill’s Merrillann, Carol Milam’s Allegra, Frank Hamilton’s Betsy, 
Dr. H. B. McEuen’s Courtney, Thad Buckner’s Marilyn Jeanne, Charles 
H. Mann’s Lula M IJ, Downing Nightingale’s Lynn, Taliaferro Lane’s 
Jay-Tee, Pembroker Huckins’ Chalena and Louis Howell’s Huckleberry 
Finn, from New Smyrna. The four-day cruise out from Jacksonville in- 
cluded fishing, crabbing and turtle egg hunting along the Georgia coast. 


> The Tampa Outboard Club held its summer regatta late in July with 
James O’Brien winning the Class A runabout event. Class C runabout 
honors went to J. T. Duffy with two firsts and a second. Pops McIntyre, 
who was the favorite for the 91-inch hydroplanes, was forced out by a 
broken manifold. Alden Hayes, also of St. Petersburg, took three straight 
firsts with his Little Bea. William McIntyre’s Pops Pup finished second and 
Gurdon Knapp’s Little Bea Too third. 


















Evinrudes are favorites everywhere 
for powering dinghies of every size 
and type. 9 models to choose from, 
with a complete range of light mod- 
els weighing as little as 10 pounds. 
Write today for complete catalog, 
including special literature on Evin- 
tudes for small sail craft 
and other auxiliary use. 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
4833 N. 27th St., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 
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> St. Petersburg Y.C. sailors have been going in for intercity team 
matches. Using the club’s Fish Class sloops for both teams, the St. Pete 
group, headed by Paul Reese, Al Strum, and Homer Livingston, defeated 
the U.S. Naval Air Station Y.C., from Pensacola, in three straight races. 
The visiting team included Lt. H. F. Brown, Junior Lieutenants H. D. 
Pickett and J. T. Lowe, and Flying Cadets K. J. Perry, J. P. Walker, T. 
Olsen, J. G. Smart, P. H. Andre, and R. W. Bellis. The following week-end, 
the Mobile Y.C. drove over, fifty strong, also to come off second best. This 
time, Wallace Riffley, Commodore Babe Fogarty and Ray Williams were 
the winning skippers. The Mobile group included John Laird, Larry 
McAdams, Norman Shaw, Norman Gamso, Larry Beauvis, Ed Gaston, 
and Tom Christy. Ex-Commodore Robison, many times chairman of the 
St. Petersburg-Habana race committee, took a busman’s holiday this 
summer and sailed in Herman Petzold’s Josephine III in the Port Huron- 
Mackinac Race. 


p> The Clearwater Y.C. has such a supply of able skippers that its repre- 
sentatives recently captured two important regattas on the same week-end. 
While Jack Murray was winning the Southeastern Snipe Class champion- 
ships at the Charleston azalea festival, Guy Roberts cleaned up all com- 
petition in the same class over at Gulfport. And this without using their 
number one man, Don Cochran, who is being groomed for the international 
championships at Fort Worth in September. The club is also sending Jack 
Kamensky there as a contender in the junior championships. Commodore 
Taver Bayly has returned from a cruise up the Mississippi to the Great 
Lakes. 


> One hundred and six sailing days out from Honolulu, the 30-foot aux- 
iliary ketch Orion recently reached Tampa. Owned by Robert Neilson and 
designed by John G. Hanna, of Dunedin, Florida, she left Hawaii in June, 
1940. Stops had beer made at San Pedro, Acapulco and other ports along 
the Central American coast. Though heavy weather several times com- 
pelled her crew to heave the ship to and remain below with hatches bat- 
tened down, the little boat took the long trip with no damage of any sort. 


> A welcome service to southern boatmen is being given since the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau of Navigation and Marine Inspection, at Miami. 
The new office is located in the News Tower, with Captain Dwight W. 
McClellan as inspector of hulls and Robert J. Brown in charge of boilers. 
The staff is handling not only the annual inspection of all the vessels carry- 
ing passengers for hire but also licensing the operators of such vessels. Also 





of importance is the new $500,000 Coast Guard Station which is being built 
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JJ CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Designers & Builders of Custom Yachts 
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When the reefs are tucked in, and the spray is high, ZIPPO 
always lights. Even pipes will glow in a Nor’easter, because 
a ZIPPO Windproof L LIGHTER always works. That’s why 
ZIPPO is the favorite of the yachtsmen. 

Gadgetless design, can’t light accidentally, permanent 
oe wick, big fuel supply, 
hard flint . Bey f- lighter 
with an UNCONDI- 
TIONAL LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE. 















ZIPPO Lighters are becom- 
ing highly popular as prizes 
for club or class races, fish- 
ing, and water sports events. 


ZIPPO, as Ronee’, with epareved, monogram in any 
color $3.00 — with facsimile 0, signature $3.50, also 
omer and gold models, NEW: IPPO O with bronze embossed 

Navy, Marine, Coast-Guard, Navy Wings insignias, etc., 
$2.75 each in gift box. 


Ask your favorite dealer or send for illustrated catalog 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box Y Bradford, Pa. 
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PROTECT YOUR BRIGHTWORK ! 


After a season of hard use, masts, booms and al 
other varnished brightwork need protection! 


VALSPAR MARINE SPAR, applied now, 
offers 


@ Protection for the balance of the season and 
over the winter layup — 


@ Savings in work and time next spring 


Valspar Marine Spar is waterproof and 
weatherproof — and won’t turn white! 


Buy acan at your dealer’s now! 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, Inc., 11 East 36th St., N. Y. City 


In Canada: The Valspar Corp., Ltd., Toronto 


VALSPAR MARINE SPAR 
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Gray Marine Motors 
- Gasoline and Diesel - 
32 models, 10 to 175 hip.; reduction gear ratios to 5:1. Gray's 
world-wide leadership, unequalled marine experience and organi- 


zation assures Boat Owners of performance, service and coopera- 
tion worthy of their confidence 


INFORMATION SERVICE al B Pocket Catalog of Condensed 


FREE CATALOGS => 


pecifications, with propeller sizes, 48 
pages, 150 Illustrations. 

840) Master Catalog of Gray Marine 

—_ Engines, with installation 


39) E ) Deluxe Catalog of Gray Marine 
(47) “Gray Marine Diesels at Work,” 


Tell us about your boat, and any 
publication willbe mailed promptly 
without obligation. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY °°? “etter Ave 


Detroit, Mich 
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at Miami. Congress has authorized the exchange of Coast Guard owned 
land at Miami Beach for the finished site which is being filled in alongside 
the County Causeway. With so many boats in use the year around, the 
new station has become a pressing need at this port. 


> Corrections are made herewith for the dates announced last month for 
the St. Petersburg-Habana and Habana-Key West races. The first is now 
scheduled to start March 7th and the latter on March 13th. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> With the Honolulu race a thing of the past, yachting is again in stride 
for the rest of the regatta season. During the months of September and 
October, skippers of the one-design classes will turn their attention to the 
Los Angeles Y.C. fall series for “Tens,” “‘Sixes,”’ California 32’s, Rhodes 
33’s, Stars, PIC’s and Snipes. Races for these classes are scheduled for 
eight week-ends. The windjammer fleet will have a busy time with the 
Ship Rock Race, sponsored by the Pacific Writers Y.C., and the twelfth 


_ annual Santa Barbara Island race. The Balboa Y.C. will be host to the 


cruiser fleet on the occasion of the Lipton Trophy race to Catalina Isthmus, 
Speed boating enjoys a quiet month in preparation for the annual Salton 
Sea regatta, scheduled to be held at Date Palm Beach, October 25th- 
28th. All classes of outboards and inboards will compete on the two 24 
buoy courses. 


p> Willard W. Shepherd’s converted Six-Metre Naiad won the 47-mile 
Nordlinger Cug race. Only four boats turned out to do battle for the honor 
of placing a new name on the handsome trophy. 


> Bill Horton’s Lulu defeated a field of six Six-Metres to win the annual 
Times Trophy race. 


> The California State Naval Guard unit at Newport Harbor recently 
staged an impressive mobilization as forty cruisers passed in review before 
visiting officers. All were pleasure craft, whose owners have either joined 
the organization or have assigned their craft for use in case of an emergency. 
Boats range in size from 30’ to 100’ over all, must be surveyed to attest 
their ability to carry light armament and equipment necessary for the 
work. Over 600 guardsmen have now joined the Naval unit in Southem 
California. 


> From San Diego comes the announcement that Irving R. Riley has been 
elected commodore of the La Playa Y.C. Other officers are James Urquhart, 
vice commodore; Harry M. Dort, rear commodore; and W. E. Lyon, port 
captain. 


> Roger Smythe, of Los Angeles, won the three-race Blue Flattie Cham- 
pionship series at L. A. Harbor from eleven of the classiest skippers in the 
South. Smythe and his Vivacious finished the series undefeated after 
hanging up an amazing winning streak of 20 straight victories this season. 
Ira Rohland, sailing Gamboleer, was a close second. 


> The eighth annual Hearst Gold Cup Speed Boat Regatta at Long Beach 
Marine Stadium broke all records for attendance at an event of this nature. 
The big stadium was jammed by 18,000 people who watched 122 outboard 
and inboard drivers perform. 


p> Bubbles . . . Sales of pleasure craft in the Los Angeles Harbor area for 
the first half of the year averaged more than $100,000 per month. . . 
Bryan Foy has purchased the 73’ cutter Apache and George Brent has 
sold the 85’ schooner South Wind to Jack L. Warner. . . . The Califorms 
Division of Fish and Game has taken delivery on a 30’ Fellows & Stewart 
stock cruiser for use in the San Francisco Bay area. . . . The new patrol 
boat has been christened Rainbow IJ... .J. M. Rice’ s 52’ auxiliary 
schooner Loafer has been sold to Mrs. Evelyn T. Wiser, of Wilmington. 

. Lou Fageol, of San Marino, won the annual Lake Tahoe Speed Boat 
Sweepstakes in a borrowed boat after his 1400 hp. So Long II was found to 
have acid in the oiling system. .. . The Balboa Y.C. annual regatts 
brought out 87 boats in seven small boat classes. All the competitors were 
juniors between the ages of seven and sixteen. . . . Past Chief Commander 
Arthur Middleton, of the U.S.P.S., recently made a tour of inspection 
Southern California Squadrons in company with National Rear Com 
mander John C. Stick. . There are now 33 boats in the Falcon Class 
at Balboa. . . Harry R. Tovrea, of San Diego, E. H. Depew, of the same 
city, and Dr. J. D. Stroud, of Pasadena, all have new Owens Cruisers. - 
Hubbard’s South Coast Company has enlarged, rebuilt and modernised 
its entire’ plant to handle its yacht building business and provide facilities 
for naval building contracts. 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


p Fresh from her triumph in the Port Huron-Mackinac race, Kitty Hawk 
took the Falcon Cup Race in stride. She was the first boat to finish and a 
winner also on corrected time, something rather unusual in view of the long 
handicap she had to allow some of the smaller craft. Fine Feather, owned by 
Ben Hopkins, of Mentor Harbor, was second to finish and won in Division 
I, with Tom Jones’ Rhodes 27 Cheemaun, third to finish and the winner in 
Division II. In all, there were nearly 40 starters and 30 finishers. The race 
was sailed in light air and the boats made slow time. 


p Commodore Alex. (Sonny) Winton, of the Cleveland Y.C., won the 
Lipton Trophy in three straight heats with his Class R sloop Puffin in the 
Cleveland Mid-Summer regatta, August 2nd-3rd. Cotton Blossom, skippered 
by Lee Wilson, was second and Bernie Ware’s Gypsy third. 

Al Wakefield and Charles Hand, of Vermilion, tied in the Johnson Cup 
series for Stars and will sail off the tie at the annual South Shore regatta. 

Niles Hammink took the Krause Trophy series for Comets, with B. 
Kromer of the Lorain Y.C. second and Fred Koblenzer third. In the auxil- 
iary class, Fine Feather, owned by Ben Hopkins, of the Mentor Harbor 
Y.C., was the winner and Kitty Hawk, owned by the Timken Brothers, of 
the Cleveland Y.C., was second. Dick Newpher, Mentor Harbor, won in 
the Interlake Class with his Nana, Pearson Browne was second and N. 
Paquin third. 


p> Harry Darst, Sr., well-known Sandusky yacht builder and father of 
Harry Darst, Jr., first commodore of the Sandusky 8.C., died late in 
July at his home in Sandusky. 


> Frank Maxon, vice commodore of the Lakeside Y.C., has bought a 30’ 
Chris-Craft sedan cruiser which will be known as Hy-Em II. 

The Lakeside Club’s annual race for the Orrie Cook Trophy was run off 
as a chance race this year, with the cruisers of the club racing to Mentor 
Harbor to attend that club’s annual regatta. Bill Vidmar drew the lucky 
number, with G. C. Sterret second and E. Bissell third. 


> Paul Tietjen, Cleveland Y.C., has bought the 30’ auxiliary sloop 
Stormy Weather, of Algonac, Mich. The boat is now at the C.Y.C. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> Looking back over last month’s busy program, one of the items was the 
big turnout of Boston Bay fleets at Marblehead Race Week. The Indian 
Class, known as the backbone of Boston Harbor racing, was particularly 
conspicuous at the Head after putting in almost all of the preceding week 
in the Quincy Bay five-day regatta. The grand total of boats at Marble- 
head Race Week was something like seven or eight per cent less than last 
year but the Boston boats were right up to snuff. 


> Junior racing has increased more this past month than in several seasons 
with the strong turnout in the North Shore series at Gloucester and the 
double-division system on the South Shore. For the first time, the Finlay 
Cup series for the South Shore Junior championship shifted from the 
Duxbury Ducks and Indians to the Hingham Y.C. Four-Metres. 


> Recent sales through the office of John G. Alden include the 30’ aux- 
iliary sloop Scotia IV (ex-Lilliput) from Vice Commodore Harry N. Bloom- 
field, Corinthian Y.C., to John Franzen, Maplewood, N. J.; the 47’ power 
boat Felicia, from Alden designs, formerly owned by William Whitman, 
Jr., of Boston, to John Davis, of New York. The 52’ Diesel schooner 
Marneegil, owned by Gilbert Hood, Jr., of the Corinthian Y.C., has been 
chartered by Douglas J. Crawford, of New York. Alden has sold his Tri- 
angle Class boat Marianette to Edward M. Scheu, of Buffalo. It is expected 
that a Triangle Class will be started at the Buffalo Y.C. One of the new 
Barnacle Class 34’ auxiliary cutters has been gold to Dr. Lyman H. Hoyt, 
of Boston. Willis Reid, of Winthrop, has completed three Barnacle Class 
boats, two of which were to be launched late in August. 


& Eldredge-MeInnis, Inc., report the sale of the 33’, Danish-built cutter 
Scotia from Philip Osiason, of Fall River, to Richard Dale McMullan. She 

as been renamed Wind Whistle and is now in commission at Cohasset. 
The 70’ auxiliary yawl Lasca has been bought by Herbert J. Atkinson, of 
Sudbury, from Perey H. Chamberlain, of Dedham, and will sail out of 
Marbichead. The 31’ Casey auxiliary cutter Tonya has been sold by K. J. 
Kenneally, of Boston, to Robert C. Rhoades, of East Bridgewater. The 
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ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


“Best Cruising and Racing Paint on the Market!" — Kelvin- White Co. 
Selected for Eiccaemand Yawls at Annapolis 


Emerald:Green — Light Green — Bright Red — Cream White 
Most Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Teredos 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 





Specified by the foremost naval architects: W. Starling B John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, 
Cox & Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Sparkman & hens and many others 
NON-ANTI-FOULING HARD-FINISH RACING GREEN 


FOR TOPSIDES: —Semi and High Gloss Yacht White —High Gloss Black, 
Gray, Bright Red. Flat Paints for Undercoats 


STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 
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One Only 
Coastwise Cruiser 
36’ 5” x 967x 99% x 574” 
$5500 








New Duplication of these 


auxiliaries is impossible 
at the quoted prices. 













New One Only 
JOHN G. Barnacle 
34° x 93° SO" 9 PS = 5 2 


ALDEN 


131 State Street 
—— In New York: 545 Fifth Avenue 


RACING 


AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


$4850 





Boston 
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C. E. Beckman Co. 


11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

















SUPERIOR WINTER STORAGE 


Clean, dry undercover storage for your 
boat is still available at this convenient 
yard. Expert workmanship on hulls, en- 
gines and propellers. 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD inc. 


DESICNERS anno BUILDERS 
WEST MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
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In both the 630 h.p. and the 
super-charged 900 h.p. models, 
Hall-Scott DEFENDERS, as well 
as Hall-Scott 250-275 h.p. INVAD- 
ERS, are now serving in two 
navies to power motor torpedo 
boats, aircraft rescue boats, and 
picket and coastal patrol boats. 





HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Co., 2850 7th St., Berkeley, Cal. 


New York, N. Y., 254 West 31st St. e Los Angeles, Cal., 5041 Santa Fe Avenue 
Seattle, Wash., 907 Western Avenue e In New England, Marine Equipment Co., 
131 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 











ANOTHER MONTH OF BOATING! 


Protect paintwork and brightwork. Touch up bruised or worn spots. Apply a 
light freshening up coat to decks, trim, topsides. Here’s sure protection for the 


winter haul out with a minimum of time and effort by using 


SMITH’S CUP-DEFENDER FINISHES 





EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. 
1] East 36th Street, New York City 


Marine Finishes Exclusively 








Announcing 
A NEW STORAGE YARD 


for 
LAKE MICHIGAN YACHTS 


With Complete Facilities for 
Outfitting and Repairs 


Reservations and Rates Now Available 


TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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30’ a.c.f. cruiser Monigue II has changed ownership from W. E. Higgins to 
W. E. Pratt, Jr., and L. H. Hansel, of Marblehead. The 45’ twin screw 
Dawn Cruiser Whistler IV has been sold by W. Stuart Forbes, Jr., of 
Beverly, to Carl H. Gleason, of Boston. She is now in commission off the 
Boston Y.C. station at City Point, South Boston. 


> The 62’ Diesel yacht Mibar, formerly owned by the Mabara Corpora. 
tion of Portland, Me., has been bought by the War Department through 
the office of Eldredge-McInnis. The power cruiser Osprey has been sold 
through the same office from William Shreve, of Salem, to James Hollis, 
of Centerville. The 40’ twin screw power cruiser Sportsman, formerly 
owned by John J. Gobell, of New Bedford, has been acquired by the office 
of the Fish and Game Administration in Rhode Island. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr 


p> Arthur Rousseau, who has owned and raced Class R boats and Six- 
Metres on the Bay for years, has recently bought Merlin, a 40’ cutter. 


> The Stephens Bros. Boat Yards, Stockton, have, in conjunction with 
the Colberg Works, been awarded a government contract for twelve more 
patrol boats similar to those they are now building. 


p> Is it a menace to navigation or a bargain for yachtsmen? An enormous 
log raft, being towed from Seattle to San Diego and containing millions of 
potential feet of defense timber, broke up off the Farallone Islands. 


> The “Privateer” Sonata, which Gordon Strawbridge is now building at 
Stone’s yard, is nearly ready for the water. 


> The easiest way to get a navy is to call a reservist into the service and 
ask the skipper to bring his boat along. When Cy Paulos was called, the 
government also took his cruiser Nereid, which he now commands. More 
recently, Jack Totten, John Hettrich and Howard Paddock were commis- 
sioned in the Coast Guard and their boats, Tot IJ, Xenophora and Com- 
modore, were taken with them. The craft are now identified only by C. G. 
numbers but each still has the same ‘‘Old Man,”’ 


> Dr. Karl Schaupp’s sloop Loa, dismasted in the Lightship Race, is back 
on the Bay with a new stick. Oscar Johnson’s Bear boat Huckleberry 
Finn, dismasted in the same race, will also soon be in commission again. 
At this writing, Ace, which lost her stick the week before, is still hauled out. 


p> The new wing of the San Francisco yacht harbor is nearly ready for 
complete occupancy. The present plan is to arrange four or six 110’ berths 
along the north side to accommodate cruisers over 60’ in length. 


> There has been much rocking chair racing of Stars, Mercurys and Little 
Clippers. Owners of the two latter classes feel highly competitive regarding 
one another and both think themselves faster than Stars in heavy weather. 
A race between representatives of each of the three classes is being sug- 
gested for September. 


> A new electric hoist for small boats is to be installed at the San Fran- 
cisco. yacht harbor so that craft can be lifted out of the water and wheeled 
directly into the St. Francis Y.C. yard. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Bob Haynie 


> The annual series for the Lipton and Nutting Cups sailed for Class R 
and S yachts, respectively, was held at the Chicago Y.C., August 7th, 
Sth and 9th. Moderate, steady winds, mostly easterly, prevailed and good 
races resulted. Eddie Schnabel’s Yankee won the series with 2914 points, 
closely followed by Mal Vail’s Gossoon, with 2814. Honors in the individual 
races were divided, Yankee winning the first race, Gossoon the second, and 
Ardelle the third. 


> Hubert Ellis’ Aquila won the Nutting Cup with three firsts to give her 
1534 points. Ernest Heinemann’s Romany was second with 12. 


> The Tumlaren Class had a hard fought series on the same days and the 
Dalseg-Richter Friendship took first place with 1744 roints by winning 
two races and placing second in the other. Gordon Brummel took second 
place with 1514 points. 


> The Great Lakes Star Class championship races were held off Chicago 
August 4th to Sth, under the joint auspices of the Chicago and Columbia 
Y.C. Ideal weather prevailed and the series was hard fought, being de- 
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The popular KEL VIN-WHITE 5-inch 
Spherical Compass was selected for the 
U.S. Patrol Torpedo Boats and the Crash 
and Rescue Boats. 


KELVIN- 
WHITE 
Observer 
Compass 


is underlit by a standard- 
make flashlight that 
serves also as a handle. 
fasy, quick, accurate 
bearings from any place 
on your boat. New ad- 
justable prism shows 
farge section of com- 
pass card. Complete, in 


mehogany 
ax $50 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 

90 State St., Beston 38 Water St., New York 
Ship-to-Shore Radio Telephones 
Compass Mounting Brackets 
WALKER Logs and Depth Gauges — 

All Navigetional Equipment 























Cutter or Yawl Rig 








in the New CASEY 45-footer you will have an 
auxiliary ideal for congenial cruising and long- 
distance racing. For the average cruising man the 
CASEY 46-footer is arranged with a lerge galley 
aft, comfortable main cabin sleeping four amidships, 
and double stateroom forward. For yachtsmen desir- 
ing to carry @ crew an optional arrangement is avail- 
able, sleeping six in owner's party but with galley 
and crew's quarters forward. 


Also the new CASEY 39-footer and 
the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
Ali models with keel or centerboard 
Your inquiry regarding any of our boats 
Or our service and storage facilities 
will entail no obligations 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


cee BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
R SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
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cided in the last race. Bubbling Over, skippered by Bert Williams with Stan 
Fahlstrom as crew, was named the champion with 35 points. Second, with 
32 points, was Loch Lomond, owned by Bob Cameron and sailed by Eddie 
Schnabel, Jr., Bob acting as crew. Skylark, sailed by Ted Mead, was third 
with 31 points. 

Following the championship series, a Green Star Novice Championship 
series was sailed in three races on August 9th and 10th. Nineteen yachts 
turned out for this event and, again, the series wasn’t decided until the 
last race. John Lane, with Al Bingham as crew, sailed Skylark to first | 
place with 50 points. Roger Friskey, in Gemini, took second with 49 points 
and Emmy Raymond brought his Dolphin in third, with 48. 





> Apache, Tommy Fisher’s New York “32”’, carried away her spar on | 
the day before the Mackinac Race while sailing down for the race. The | 
crew tried to get the spar aboard but quite a sea was running and, as the 
hull was taking a beating, they were forced to cut it adrift, proceeding to 
Chicago under power. A new spar was obtained from Nevins and the 
other repair work was done promptly so that Apache is again as good as 
new. An interesting sidelight: after floating in the Lake for three weeks, 
the Kenosha Coast Guard recovered the spar not far from where it was lost. | 

Al Peuquet, on hearing about the accident, promptly got in touch with 
Fisher and offered to let him sail his Eight-Metre A pt in the race. Apt had 
been entered but at the last minute she didn’t have a crew. Tommy had a 
crew and no yacht. The Race Committee approved the transfer. 


SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS WHIFFS 
By William U. Swan 


> The lure of squadron cruising was too much for half a dozen Eastern 
Y.C. owners, so, after the club jaunt to Edgartown and Nantucket had 
been cancelled, Thomas H. Shepard’s yawl Irondequoit, Charles H. Jones, 
Jr’s., Ayesha, Frank C. Paine’s sloop Gypsy, George Poor’s sloop Tinavire, 
Asa Phillips’ schooner Arbella and F. C. Crane’s Freedom joined in an in- 
formal cruise to the same ports. All hands were entertained by Commodore 
Ralph D. Osborn, at Edgartown, and Commodore Robert W. Stark, at 
Nantucket. 


p> Two pleasure craft hailing from district ports were handed over to the 
government early in August, to be followed, probably, by several others. 
The Navy took Bernard W. Doyle’s 130’ Galaxy, a Dobson-Pusey & Jones 
production of 1930, while the Army acquired the 57’ cruiser Capt. Samuel 
Jamieson, built in Friendship, Me., in 1938. The former had flown the 
burgee of the New Bedford Y.C. and the latter that of the Beverly Y.C. 


> The thirteenth annual meeting of the Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A., 
with a membership of 22 clubs, the largest organization of its kind in New 
England, was held at the Woods Hole Y.C. on July 20th. The principal ac- 
tion was sanctioning the use of S.M.Y.R.A. as the designation of the dis- 
trict’s fleet of Cape Cod knockabouts. Reélected were President Edward A. 
Norman, of Woods Hole; Vice President A. Russell Pierce, Jr., of New 
Bedford; Secretary Arthur Besse, of Vineyard Haven; Treasurer E. Jared’ 
Bliss, Jr., of Edgartown, and Commodores Frank G. Darlington, of 
Hyannis Port, and David A. Kennedy, of Stage Harbor, members of the 
executive committee. 


> Some yachts develop a remarkable degree of tenacity. The late cup 
yacht Yankee put up such a stiff fight with the torch bearers and sledge 
wielders that it took ten instead of two weeks to send her bronze, steel and 
lead to the munition factory, as well as 400 pounds of aluminum to the na- 
tional drive. Her wreckers were unable to start on. Ranger until well into 
August. 


> The system used by the Edgartown Y.C. in selecting its crew for the 
district’s Women’s Championship and the Prosser Cup is worthy of emula- 
tion. Winning races alone was not sufficient; other factors figured in the 
crew’s total points, such as handling sails (especially spinnakers), knowl- 
edge of the rules, technique at starts and rounding marks and condition of 
boat, sails and gear after each contest. Miss Clara Dinsmore, secretary of 
the women’s national association, herself a champion but out of the picture 
this year, acted as observer and joined the committee in choosing Miss 
Virginia Weston, of Newton, Mass., as captain of the club’s crew. 


> The principal beneficiaries of the recent dredging of Chatham Harbor 
to 10’ at low water were the boat owners of the Stage Harbor and Monomoy 
Y.C. which have stations at the harbor mouth. . . . Schools for elemen- 
tary navigation for younger members were held this summer by the New 
Bedford, Hyannis and Stage Harbor Y.C. and instruction in boat sailing 
was given at Beverly, Edgartown, Vineyard Haven, Nantucket and Well- 
fleet. . . . Junior crews from two district clubs, Vineyard Haven and 
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@ Boat owners recognize the distinct 
advantages of modern high speed en- 
gines but at the same time, they often 
need the efficient performance of 
slower propeller speeds. By installing 
Twin bise Marine Gears, you can 
have the advantages of both. 


The new Twin Disc Yacht Gear 


O96. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 


1368 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 
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Stage Harbor, had the satisfaction of outsailing Pleon Y.C. boys in a couple 
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YACHT INSURANCE FULFILLS YOUR THREEFOLD NEED 






PRESERVES the property investment - - - - 
PROTECTS against injury or damage suits - - 
PROVIDES an inspection and survey service 
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THE PERFORMANCE 
CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


Inboard Runabouts in 16, 18, 1914, 21 and 24-ft. sizes. . 
Medium Speed Inboards in 15 and 17-ft. sizes. 
Outboard Runabouts in 11, 13 and 15-ft. sizes. 


Send for literature 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS S2epusey, °c 
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BOATS OF TODAY! 








The “Dependable” 
30-DAY 


This “All-in-One” Light can’t blow out, smoke 
up or drip smelly oil—because it’s electric! 
Stays lit until you turn off the waterproof 
switch. Self-contained low-drain batteries provide 30 days 
of continuous light—two months life if used only at night! 
Full mile visibility. Rugged container is thoroughly Hot 
Dip Galvanized after forming. Ask your Dealer about it. 


If you haven’t seen our 32-page pocket catalog of 
small motor boat fittings, write for FREE copy today. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 


DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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ARSON ViGAR WOOD COMPLETE BROKERAGI 
FAST SAILING YACHTS 
CUSTOM CRUISING YACHTS (Fisher 58’ & 649 


REPAIRS *® STORAGE 
SUPPLIES 


Tisher Boat Werks Inc. 
DETROIT 


Russert J. Pountot, Vice-President 
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of interclub contests although the Marblehead bunch was headed by ng. 
tional champion Robert E. Coulsen. . . . Organized yachting in the dig. 
trict was augmented by the launching of the new Waquaquet Y.C., of 
Falmouth, whose first gesture was to stage an open regatta on Lake 
Coonamessett. . . . A year’s possession of the beautiful Albert L. Giffor 
Cup was secured by F. H. Hovey, Jr., for the Stage Harbor Y.C. in the two 
day Stone Horse Y.C. regatta. 


INLAND LAKE NEWS 
By Lewis S. Miner 


p> The youngsters under sixteen who sail the Cub yachts showed thei 
spirit more forcefully this year in the championship regatta than in any 
past year. The five-race event, run off on July 15th, 16th and 17th, and 
awarded to the Calhoun Y.C., Minneapolis, by the Association, fell within 
the city’s second Aquatennial celebration. 

Eleven-year-old Bud Wallen, of Lake Delevan, Wis., won the title of 
1941 Cub Class champion in Crackerjack against sizzling competition from 
Bobby DeWitt, of Calhoun, in Megohm. It was touch-and-go all the way, 
DeWitt, in the championship series, showed two firsts, a second and g 
fourth, a score hard to beat, but Wallen listed two wins, a sixth, a seventh 
and a fifth in the final go to gather in the crown on point standings. 

The Cub Class does not participate in the annual regatta that includes 
Classes A, E and C, sailed at Lake Geneva this year. 


p> At Clear Lake, Iowa, August 2nd and 3rd, where the local club staged 
its first Iowa Invitation regatta for Classes E, C and Cub, Calhoun ¢ap. 
tured all first place cups. This was the first meet of a home-and-home, 
year-to-year series sponsored by this and the Okoboji clubs. 

Bob Garwood, of Calhoun, topped Class E, sailing Bob Wood’s Rhumba 
IV in the first race on Saturday in a fair breeze, and the Bloomberg broth. 
ers won the Sunday morning tussle in Dark Horse. Since the light air sub- 
sided completely after lunch, the two captains had to flip a coin for the 
first place cup and the Bloombergs walked off with the silverware. Emmett 
Brennan sailed Rhythm to win in Class C over a field of 28 starters, taking 
the first race and finishing eighth in the second. Bobby DeWitt, with 
Megohm, won both Cub events and, of course, the trophy. 


> Oconomowoc Lake Club was host to the I.L.Y.A. Invitation Regatta 
for Class C catboats this year, July 30th, 31st and August Ist. The three 
top boats from each of the Inland Lake clubs were invited, and nine fleets 
were represented. Only four contests were completed. C. F. Edwards won 
in Cea-Jay for Oconomowoc. 

In second place was Douglas Ziegler, of Cedar Lake Y.C., who topped 
the second battle on Wednesday in Shez-a-Whiz, while George Kiefer, Jr, 
in Gee Kay III, wrapped up the third trophy for the Lake Geneva Y.C. 
after winning the Wednesday afternoon go. E. Sprinkman, Jr., marked up 
a fourth in the series for the Cedar Lake Y.C. with Suzanne, taking a third 
on Wednesday morning and a second on Friday. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By “Bugeye Bill” 


> Nearly 150 sailing craft competed on the Severn River and Bay the 
middle of July when the Annapolis Y.C. held its big three-day regatta. The 
first day was devoted to long distance races from West River and Gibson 
Island to Annapolis. Twenty-two Stars, Comets, 20-footers and cruising 
yachts elected to race down that day rather than resort to towing or trailing 
in time for the next day’s events. A severe line squall struck the fleet the 
second afternoon, giving Coast Guard, Naval Academy and local boats 
plenty of rescue work and causing postponement of all races that afternoon. 

In the Gibson Island-to-Annapolis event, on the opening day, the follow- 
ing winners came through: Estelle IJ, Emory Rice, of Annapolis, Cruising 
Class; Onward, Veaxey Craycroft, of Baltimore, Star Class; Frolic, Susaa 
McKnew, of Gibson Island, Comet Class. Leaders in the West River 


Annapolis race were: Lil JJ, A. Mills Traylor, West River, 20-foot Round | 


Bottom Class; Aeolus IJ, Eric Steinlein, West River, 20-foot Chine Class; 
and Aloha, Billy Hartge, West River, 16-foot Class. 

Bill Labrot’s Stormy Weather showed the way to four Naval Academy 
yachts, Liberty, Highland Light, Vamarie and Spindrift, in winning an 1% 
mile race in the Bay for Class A boats. C. Porter Schutt’s cutter Hgrd, 
from Greenville, Del., won in Class B, while Estelle II repeated by taking 
Class C. Three racing division yachts were led in by W. J, Sneeringer's 
Rebel, and Marsh Duer’s little sloop Marcarle won the Delta Class event. 
The smaller classes, racing over three courses in the Severn and at the 
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“Our reason for using Cuprinol is 
that we could find no treatment in 
the United States, outside .of pres- 
sure treatments, that would stand up 
under the severe conditions found in 
wooden hulls of boats to protect 
against dry rot and insect attack.?? 


Protects the Wood 


Cuprinol is a penetrating fluid that 
can be applied by a brush or dipping. 
lt protects the hull, deck, spars and 
interior woodwork against dry rot, 
insects and marine growth. It may be 
used by itself, or as a priming coat 
under paint. 


Cuprinol for Canvas 


The life of sails, rope, life preservers 
and tarpaulins is considerably length- 
ened by Cuprinol treatment that you 
can apply yourself. Pro- 
tects against mildew and 
rot. 





Refer to your marine catalog 
or send for ‘Boat" Folder. 


5 aie, 
CUPRINOL, Inc. po 
13 Norfolk Street = 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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For a list of the finest 
and most helpful books 
available on yachting 


subjects, turn to page 6. 
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205 East 42nd Street 
New York 





river mouth, included these winners: Windrush II, J. S. Wilford, Oxford, 
Stars; America, Edward Hartge, West River, 20-foot round; Sea Witch IJ, 
Vincent Kramer, Annapolis, 20-foot chine; Aeolis, Alfred Geis, Severna 
Park, National One-Design; Robert EL. Lee, Clarke Daniel, Washington, 
Comet; No. 91, Midshipman G. F. Pierce, of the Naval Academy, 14’ 
International Dinghies; No. 13, Midshipman J. B. Hough, of the Academy, 
Navy Knockabouts; Aloha, Billy Hartge, 16-footers; Kit-Kat, Clay Gate- 
wood, Ocean View, Va., Moths; G-J, Willis Schwartze, Severna Park, 
Severn One-Design; Mye-Own, Jack Reckord, Baltimore, Snipes; Potlatch, 
Walter Lawson, Washington, Penguin dinghies; and Sea Fever, Lloyd 
Emory, Nutall, Va., Hampton One-Design. 


> The Gibson Island Y.S. staged its third annual small boat regatta a 
week later, again sponsoring races for only five classes. Since they were the 
Bay’s five most popular one-design classes, a record fleet of 84 starters was 
recorded. The high point of the week-end was competition for the J. Rulon 
Miller Memoria! Trophy which carries with it the Chesapeake Bay cham- 
pionship for Stars. For the second straight year, smiling “Hank” Wilmer, 
of Philadelphia, had his name and that of Aries IJ inscribed on the trophy. 

Other series winners were: Windward, Bill Heintz, Arlington, Va., 20- 
foot round; Lady Avon, Prentice Edrington, Washington, 20-foot chine; 
Got-Damp, Dick Counselman, Norfolk, Hamptons; and Double Scotch, Phil 
Son ervell, Edgewater Park, N. J., Comets. The Star crew race was won by 
Crash, skippered by Francis Wolfe, of Gibson Island. 


> Carl N. Bordley, of Chestertown, who is rated the Eastern Shore’s best 
20-foot sailor, proved it late in July when his Carlsark captured the Chester 
River Y.C. races for that class. First place prizes also were taken by Reeves 
Hicks’ Osopeachee, from Oxford, Stars; Bill Cox’s Silver Spray II, Norfolk, 
Hamptons; Barclay Trippe’s Star Baby IJ, from Easton, Comets; W. C. 
MeNeil’s Wiki-Wiki, from Sparrows Point, Snipes; Vincent Kramer’s 
Sea Witch IT, 20-foot chine. 


PENGUIN CLASS PATTER 


By Penguin Pete 


> Plans for the first national championship regatta of the Penguin Dinghy 
Class Association, scheduled for the 19th, 20th and 21st of this month at 
Annapolis, Md., have been completed, and every indication is that the 
event will see the largest fleet of Penguins ever gathered in one spot. 

Since the championships will be open to all registered and officially meas- 
ured Penguins, the national officers are preparing for a large fleet. In the 
event the entry list is particularly heavy, it has been planned to divide the 
fleet into two divisions. The first day a three-race elimination series will be 
held. The upper 50 per cent of boats scoring in this series will qualify for 
competition the next two days for the national title. The lower group will 
race a secondary series for separate trophies. 

Full facilities of the Annapolis Y.C. will be offered contestants. 


> Paul Morris, fleet champion of the Seattle (Wash.) Penguin group and 
the West Coast representative in the nationals, was leading his home fleet 
in its summer series of races on Portage Bay. Penguin sailors have been 
racing every other Sunday, and Morris was winning as regularly. 


> Interest is at a high pitch in the Eastern Shore of Maryland’s first junior 
fleet in many years, and the youngsters are sailing in Penguins. The group 
is centered at Oxford, although the boys and girls turning out three times a 
week come from many points on the Shore. 

The fleet is open to any child under fourteen. An instructor from the Tred 


Avon Y.C., which serves as “mother” club, coaches the group in sailing | 





tactics, racing rules and the fine points of handling a Penguin. 


> The newest Penguin fleet in formation at this writing is located on the 
Hudson River, at Stony Point, N. Y. 


p> Penguins made their first appearance of the year on Chesapeake Bay 
at the Fairhaven (Md.) 8.C. regatta late in June. The series was won by 
Walter Lawson’s Potlatch, of the Corinthian Y.C., Washington. 


> Lawson, a well known dinghy sailor both with Georgetown University 
and the Washington Sea Scout organization, won over a large fleet in the 
annual regatta of the Annapolis Y.C. 





> The Oxford races the following week-end saw another Capital skipper, 
| George Dankers, and his Penguin Cats-Paw, taking first prize for Division 
| I. This group was for adults, while Division II was made up of the local 
junior fleet. The latter class was taken by Susan and Nancy Norton- 
Taylor, twin daughters of Edward Duncan Norton-Taylor. 
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A SHOAL DRAFT 
AUXILIARY 


$5850 completely equipped 


38’ x 28'x 10’ 6” x 3’ 10". Com- 
fortable accommodations for four. 
6’ 1" headroom. Excellent specifica- 
tions and construction. 6200 Ibs. 
outside ballast. Gray motor. 
DESIGNER — FREDERICK C. GEIGER 
PRESCOTT WILSON SAILS 


BUILT BY MORTON JOHNSON & CO. 
Bay Head, N. J. 


Send for special folder 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


1528 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















“ALLONS,” THEO. H. CLARK 
Winner 1939 and 1940 


Season Championships ‘'S’’ Class Long Island 
Sound. Larchmont Race Week, six firsts, six 
races; Manhasset Bay Week, three races, 
three firsts. An unbeatable record. 


From Newfoundland to Peru... From 
Coast to Coast....In far away New 
Zealand and Australia....In fleet 
Championships, in Sectional Cham- 
pionships. ... Yes, even in Interna- 
tional Championships our sails have 
proven that extra power — the power 
that wins —that can be built into 
racing sails. We are justly proud of our 
long list. . . . of Stars, Comets, Snipes, 
“S” Class and larger Yachts . . . whose 
owners consistently reorder Larsen Sails 
for their top rank racing craft. 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 
Yacht Sailmaker 
50 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CUSTOM-BUILT MOTOR. YACHTS i OUTSTANDING CHARACTER 
STANDARL STIZES— 46, 54, 66 and 70 FEET 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC 


PLANT: ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND NEW YORK OFFICE: 110 EAST 42nd STREET 








IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Season June 14th to October 15th 
A Famous Hotel in The White Mountains serving a Distinguished 
Clientele. Modern and Charming in its Appointments. Outstanding 


food and service. Golf Course and New Sportshouse on Hotel Grounds. 
SAME FAMILY OWNERSHIP-MANAGEMENT FOR THREE GENERATIONS 


W. F. DODGE & SON 


New York Representative, ROBERT F. WARNER, 11 W. 42nd St. 


‘Mountain View House 
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Goodrich Cutless Bearings 
FOR GREATER BOATING PLEASURE 


e@ Banish stern vibration 
and save money on both 
bearings and shafts by 
installing RUBBER. 


Find out how easily Cut- 
less Rubber Bearings are 
installed. Ask your boat 
yard or write to 


LUCIAN Q. MOFFITT, Inc. 


Engineers and National Distributors 


AKRON, OHIO 

















YACHTING 
FROM THE SOUTHWEST CIRCUIT 
By E. B. Green 


> Commodore John T. Hayward, Sequoyah Y.C., Tulsa, made a clean 
sweep of the second annual regatta of the Grand Lake S.C., Augus, 
9th-10th, sailing his Snipe Senta to victory in both the 10-mile and the 
20-mile events, thus winning both Snipe Class and free-for-all honors, 

First in the National One-Design Class went to John Shaleen, also of 
Sequoyah Y.C., and in the Lightning Class to George Ralston, Wichita 
S.C. W. G. Green, Sequoyah Y.C., entered the only Zephyr Class boat, 
The so-called ‘‘Suicide Class’? was won by Les Brown, Wichita §.C. 

Grand Lake, the largest sailing water in Oklahoma, is 75 miles northeast 
of Tulsa. Twenty-six craft from the Southwest were entered in the class 
races and free-for-all handicap event. A brisk breeze prevailed. 


> The close of the busiest season of interclub racing ever scheduled in the 
Southwest approaches, with the ninth annual Snipe Internationals op 
Eagle Mountain Lake, Fort Worth, September 5th—7th, climaxing the series, 
George Q. McGown, Jr., of the host Fort Worth B.C., is general chairman, 


> John N. Paschal, Oklahoma City Y.C., is new owner of a Lightning, 
launched first on Grand Lake, Oklahoma, for the sectional regatta there, 
Afterwards she will be brought to Lake Overholser, Oklahoma City. 


> Lavaca Bay Y.C., Port Lavaca, Texas, Commodore Jimmie Denham 
reporting, is laying plans for its annual Labor Day regatta with a broad 
schedule of class, match and handicap races. 


> Bad weather and high water interrupted the Lake Worth 8.C., Fort 
Worth, race schedule, and also frequent regatta trips over the Southwest, 
reports Secretary Paul Beasley. V. L. Beakey has been holding his own as 
winning skipper in the nine club races so far listed. 


p> A second U.S. Power Squadrons unit is under way in Oklahoma City, 
under the direction of Rear Commodore Russell F. Compton, Oklahoma 
City Y.C., who qualified in the former course held here. A dozen members 
rallied round at the earlier meetings, with interest growing. 


SOUTHERN SAILINGS 
By B. Rex Cross 


> The thirtieth annual Pass Christian Y.C. regatta got under way with 
14 classes participating. Three interclub Fish Class events were included. 
Among the starters were a dozen craft from the Southern Y.C., New Or- 
leans. The 8.Y.C. also took part in the race from the Pass to New Orleans. 

In the annual G.Y.A. Skipperette championship, the host club, Pass 
Christian, took top honors with 13 points. Following were the Southen 
Y.C., with 12 points, and Gulfport Y.C., with 10. Biloxi, Mobile and Bue- 
caneer Yacht Clubs tied for fourth place with 5 points each. 

Josephine Alfonso was the victor in the first race, getting the winning 
gun 22 seconds ahead of Ann Liversedge, the Gulfport entry. The secont 
race was a closely contested match between Mrs. Gilbert Gray and “Tut” 
Johnson, the latter being the victor by 12 seconds. In the third race, Mr. 
Carl Baquie won. 


> Latest addition to the Southern Y.C. fleet is the Bonnie Dundee, an 8 
motor-sailer which was purchased late last month by Ex-Commodore 
Garner Tullis. 


> The New Orleans Gulf Star fleet held its championship series, July 26th 
to August 3rd. Fleet captain Gus Lorber was the victor. His Scout at 
counted for 68 points during the five-race series, one more than Sol, 
piloted by Morris W. Newman. J. B. Cleary’s Sparkler III gathered 6l 
points for third place. The daily firsts were fairly divided with one each fot 
Scout, Puff, Eclair, while Solo rang the bell twice. 


> In the recent race from the Gulf Coast, the fleet of the Southern Y.C. 
encountered a blow which played havoc with the 45-year-old 21-footels 
For the first time in the history of this class, a boat was sunk. /nwadet, 
sailed by Sidney Ellis. Sis lost her sail. The Robin Hood, of Mobile, suffered 
her third dismasting in as many years. 


> The schooner Mallard, which has been a member of the 8.Y.C. fleet for 
more than a decade, was sold to John Potthoust. 


> The Star Class, which already sails an average of 65 races each seas 
has started a Friday series for the slower boats. 
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p George Sullivan, owner of the cutter Philine, has taken her to the 
Scruggs yards, Mobile, for a complete going over. Alterations include a 
complete new rig, a new keel, and a new rudder. 


QUINCY BAY RACE WEEK 


p For three years, since its inauguration in 1938, the five days of racing 
for the Boston Harbor fleet and invited classes, known as Quincy Bay 
Race Week, have enjoyed phenomenally good weather and racing breezes. 
The luck which had hitherto attended this popular event broke with a 
vengeance this year and, as against one mild thundersquall in 15 previous 
races, four of the five races were sailed under wretched conditions. 

A fine fleet of 237 craft graced the opener at the Quincy Yacht Club to 
compete over the Hingham Bay courses in easterly airs which were strong 
enough to send the racers over the triangles in good time on July 27th. 

Then came the deluge. It poured for Quincy’s second race on Monday 
and the fleet dropped away sharply to 150 sail, racing in a chilly easterly. 
The next afternoon, the scene shifted to the Squantum Yacht Club and 
Quincy Bay proper. The weather was fine overhead and 141 boats were 
out but there was little wind. What breeze there was boxed the compass 
during a drifting match in which the boats had trouble saving their time 
limits on shortened courses. 

It was raining again for Squantum’s second venture and this time there 
was some fog in the bargain for the 113 racers while Wollaston, on the 
final afternoon, drew more of the same, only worse, as 103 craft braved 
the weather and poor winds for the third bad day in four. The five races 
drew a total of 744 starters as against 977 in 1940: 


> The trophy winners by classes were: Class I, 18-footers: Douglas 
Russell, Nipper. Cohasset-Manchester 17-footers: Norman Dresser, Avis. 
Massachusetts Bay 15-footers: Harry Arion, Heron. International Stars: 
Tie between Tartan and Royal Scot. Hingham Four-Metres: Richmond 
and Bainbridge, Til-Lykke. Adams Interclubs: C. Willis Garey, Claire IT. 
Quincy Pirates: Charles C. Caldwell, Yankee. Massachusetts Bay Indians: 
Russell Mattern, Cherokee. Zenith Class: Jay Breen, Jama. Yankee Dories: 
Sylvester Gookin, Imalone. Hanley Knockabouts: Tie between Plover and 
Hornet. Massachusetts Bay Hustlers: Robert X. Perry, Bob-Pat. Hull Sea 
Birds: Norman Waddleton, Teaser. Winabout Class: Harry and John 
Carleton, Riplet. Radio Class: James A. Schmidt, WEAN. International 
Snipe Class: James Will, Whiz. Lawley 15-footers: Paul Thompson, Babs. 
Snow Birds: Richard Packert, King Bird. Handicap Class A: Reed Colgan, 
Fancy. Handicap Class B: Morris Bromfield, Ismoll. 
LeonarpD M. Fow.E 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


> Crandall Dry Dock Engineers, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., report that 
work is well under way on the new 3000-ton floating dry dock being built 
from their designs at the U. S. Coast Guard Depot, Curtis Bay, Md. The 
same organization, in affiliation with Codark Associates, also of Cambridge, 
has been engaged to design and supervise the construction of four 3000-ton 


scat dry docks and three 200-ton dry docks for the Canadian Naval 
vice. 


> “Steve” Drakely, well known for years all over the country as special 
representative for Duplex Marine Oil, is back on the marine circuit again. 
He is doing special work for Federal-Mogul’s propeller division in connec- 
tion with boatbuilders, shipyards and dealers. 


> Gulf Oil Corporation has been distributing new editions of its booklets 

Harbors of the North” and “Harbors of the Middle Atlantic States” to 
several thousand East Coast yachtsmen. New features this year include 
schedules of broadcasts of weather information, charts and illustrations of 
buoyage of the United States, locations of U. S. Coast Guard stations, and 
seaplane bases. Gulf Marine Info-Maps of both areas are included in the 
booklets, Copies of these publications are available for the asking from the 
Gulf Oil Corporation, 3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh. 


> Comet, Lightning, Snipe and Penguin owners will be interested in a plan 
for special insurance policies for their craft being worked out under a group 
system by G. Chauncey Parsons, 55 Liberty St., New York City. Briefly, 
the idea is this: Policies will be written in accordance with the needs of 
small racing craft, and premiums will not only be lower but will be identical 
for all boats of each class. The insurance will cover sails and spars while rac- 
ing. A certain minimum number of owners in each class will be required to 
Put the plan into effect. Those interested should get in touch with Mr. 


a giving him the benefit of their ideas on what the policies should 
ver, 
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In this September, 1941, issue there are 129 advertisements totaling 
38% pages. Of this total 89 display advertisements make up 3034 
pages, and 40 classified advertisements placed by yacht brokers and 
individuals account for the other 8% pages. 
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THESE SKIPPERS COME BACK 


e@ Up and down the coast — inland along the lakes and rivers — you'll find them by the 
thousands. These veteran Richardson owners have met tall seas and risky water in more 
than a million miles of cruising. They know good boats because they’re able boatmen. 
And when they’te ready for another ship, they come back to Richardson! e Their confi- 
dence is one of the things that keeps us determined to build the best boat for the money 
that human skill and modern plant facilities can produce. That’s been our aim for the last 
thirty-five years . . . it shall continue to be in the years to come. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. + NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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